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Brand  advertising  gets  more  buying  action 
when  you  place  it  in  the  medium  which,  more 
than  any  other,  gives  people  buying  ideas.  And, 
on  the  record,  that  medium  is  the  newspaper. 

To  a  degree  unmatched  by  any  other 
medium,  the  newspaper  is  integrated  with  liv¬ 
ing.  People,  depend  on  it  for  participation  in 
the  affairs  of  their  community.  It  is  their  pri¬ 
mary,  and  to  a  large  degree  exclusive,  source 
of  the  news  and  information  they  need  in 
busineu  and  personal  affairs. 

As  Oikago’s  most  dynamic  newspaper,  the 
Tribune  is  bought,  read  and  bought  from  by 


hundreds  of  thousands  more  families  than  are 
reached  by  any  other  Chicago  newepoper. 
The  buying  abtion  of  readers  attracted  to  the 
Tribune  during  the  twelve  months  ended  Dec 
31, 1 954  over  $55,000,000.00  in  advertising 
— more  than  has  ever  been  placed  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  period  in  any  other  newspaper  in  the  vrorid. 

A  Tribune  representative  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  with  you  a  plan  that  will  help  you  build 
a  consumer  franchise  among  Tribune  readers 
that  will  increase  your  soles  and  give  your 
brand  a  stronger  competitive  position.  Why 
not  ask  him  to  call?- 


Two  more  leading  publications  choose 

WOOD  4-GOLOR  UNITS 


INDIANAPOLIS  STAR  &  NEWS  H  H  STAMFORD  (CONN.)  CITY  NEWS  PRINTING  CO. 


Largest  newspaper  in  Indiana,  purchases  a  WOOD 
4'Color  Unit,  two  color  decks  and  two  2-page-wide 
Portable  Color  Ink  Fountains,  and  all  auxiliary 
equipment. 

The  Star  &  News  will  print  96  pages  with  one  color 
on  16  pages  or  up  to  80  pages  with  spot  color  on  8 
pages  plus  3  colors  and  black  on  8  additional  pages. 


Specialists  in  color  printing  of  direct  mail,  litera¬ 
ture  for  drug  and  department  stores,  shopping 
guides,  catalogs,  etc.,  purchased  a  WOOD  4-Color 
Unit,  double  folder,  quarter-page  folder,  together 
with  all  auxiliary  equipment. 

In  addition,  a  new  WOOD  Standard  Autoplate 
Machine  and  7000  lb.  furnace  is  being  added  to 
their  Stereotype  Department. 


SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  LITERATURE 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 
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The  big  SYRACUSE  MARKET  is  getting  bigger  all  the  time.  Syr* 
acuse's  strategic  location  and  superb  transportation  facilities 
have  made  it  a  top-ranking  distribution  center  in  the  Eastern 
States.  Industrial  diversity  ...  400  industries  representing  every 
basic  manufacturing  classification  .  .  .  give  it  robust  prosperity 
and  growth  potential. 

In  the  IS-county  area  of  which  Syracuse  is  the  trading  center, 
there  are  401,900  tamilies  (1,357,100  population)  with  annual 
spending  power  of  $1.9  billioni  The  Syracuse  Newspapers,  with 
223,103  daily  circulation,  serve  and  sell  that  market  more 
completely,  more  economically,  than  any  other  combination  of 
media  can  do! 

Remember! ...  You  can  be  sure  of  selling  this  No.  1  Test  Market 
of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States*  only  one  way  .  .  .  because  only 
Syracuse  Newspapers  cover  it  completely. 


*Sales  Management's  Test  Market  Survey 


The  HEARTLAND 
of 

NEW  YORK  STATE 


CIRCUUTION;  Combined  Daily  223,103 
Sunday  Herald-American  221,954 
Sunday  Post-Standard  101,254 


Com  prehensive 

To  THE  Editor:  Your  cover¬ 
age  of  ASNE  and  ANPA  is  the 
best  and  most  comprehensive 
I  have  ever  seen.  It  pleases  mef 
that  a  program  carried  out 
mostly  by  newspapermen  pro¬ 
duced  so  much  readable  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  been 
improving  steadily  for  so  long 
I  e^xpect  we  are  just  beginning 
to  realize  what  a  really  fine  job 
you  are  doing. 

James  S.  Pope 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Helen  Keller* s  Birthday 

To  THE  Editor:  In  an  effort 
to  stimulate  national  interest 
in  the  75th  birthday  of  their 
counsellor,  Helen  Keller,  the 
American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  Overseas  Blind  are 
offering  to  all  newspapers  vari¬ 
ous  editorial  and  photographic 
materials  dealing  with  the  fam¬ 
ous  deaf  and  blind  woman’s  life. 
Miss  Keller’s  birthday  is  Mon¬ 
day,  June  27. 

William  J.  Fisher  Jr. 
American  Foundation 
for  Overseas  Blind, 

22  W.  17th  St., 

New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

Phone* s  Praised 

To  THE  Editor:  I  read 
with  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment 
the  remarks  in  Ray  Erwin’s 
Clippings  Column  April  30 — the 
sidelights  under  title  of  “Phone 
Phobia.” 

In  conjunction  with  my  duties 
as  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Baltimore  Beacon  I  personally 
regard  the  telephone  as  my 
“Ace  Reporter.”  Engaging  from 
time  to  time  in  public  relations 
I  have  found  the  phone  an  in¬ 
valuable  ally  and  time-saver  on 
many  an  occasion. 

It  was  a  real  life-saver  when 
I  handled  the  publicity  in  1954 
for  the  Miss  Liberty  contest, 
with  the  current  Miss  America 
as  the  headliner.  (Having  prev¬ 
iously  directed  a  Miss  Maryland 
contest.  Miss  Baltimore  contest. 
Miss  Pimlico  and  Miss  Jackpot, 
I  somehow  found  myself  in¬ 
volved  in  such  an  event  once 
more,  although  I  had  been  de¬ 
termined  to  call  it  quits  for 
good.)  To  make  a  long  story 


short,  two  weeks  before  the 
contest  was  due  to  take  place  I 
found  we  didn’t  have  a  single 
entrant  on  our  rolls.  So  I 
decided  to  list,  in  the  publicity 
releases  in  the  Baltimore 
dailies,  my  business  phone  for 
girls  desiring  to  enter  the  con¬ 
test.  By  the  time  the  Miss  Li¬ 
berty  contest  rolled  around  we 
had  30  entrants  and  even  had 
to  turn  down  a  few  because  they 
had  phoned  in  almost  at  zero 
hour. 

Alexander  Graham  Bell  gets 
my  vote  of  thanks  and  a  toast 
for  his  discovery. 

Maurice  R.  Shochatt 
Elditor  and  Publisher, 

Baltimore  (Md.)  Beacon. 

One-Sided  Story 

To  the  Editor:  The  article 
(April  16,  page  10)  “Reporters 
Sizzling  Over  Polio  Chaos,” 
surely  is  not  representative  of 
your  usual  editorial  policy  of 
reflecting  varied  opinions.  I  do 
not  claim  that  the  opinions  that 
were  expressed  were  inaccur¬ 
ately  reported,  but  that  it  is 
a  one-sided  representation. 

I  have  checked  with  10  lead¬ 
ing  writers  from  seven  states 
who  were  at  Ann  Arbor  cover¬ 
ing  the  Polio  Vaccine  An¬ 
nouncement  Scientific  Meeting, 
and  they  all  say  their  expeTi- 
ence  and  opinion  is  not  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  article,  which 
(Continued  on  page  72) 

eSliort 

Headlines: 

Good  Funeral  Set  At  White 
Sulphur.  —  Hinton  (W.  Va.) 
Daily  News. 

• 

Chicago  Opens  Drive  To  Pre¬ 
vent  Cheap  Hotel  Fires.  — 
Lebanon  (Pa.)  Daily  News. 

• 

Bowling  Is  Favorite  Hobby 
For  52-Year  Wed  Couple.  — 
Tarrytown  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Newt. 

• 

Hikers  Lost  in  Dark  Safe.— 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner. 

• 

Man  Seen  Having  Responsi¬ 
bility  In  Love  Of  Neighbor.  — 
Easton  (Pa.)  Express. 


Represented  ^  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 
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The  Greatest  Advertising  Medium  of  All 


1 

Never  Before 


has  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Circulation  hit  a  record  high  of 
3,786,406  in  spite  of  competition  for  the  reader's  interest  from  tele* 
vision,  radio,  magazines  and  other  media. 


Never  Before 


•  •  •  •  • 


has  such  a  high  dollar  volume  of  national  (manufacturers')  adver¬ 
tising  been  placed  in  daily  newspapers — and  this  in  spite  of  the 
increasing  competition  of  other  media. 


Daily  newspapers  and  their  affiliate  supplements*  carried 
61.51%  of  fl'o  national  dollar  volume  of  all  PUBLICATION 
advertising,  and  42.9%  of  the  dollar  of  TOTAL  NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING  in  ALL  media. 


*D*Hv«r*d  Of  on  kv 
t*gral  port  of  tfM 
doity  newipopor. 


In  1954  the  dollar  volume  of  manufacturers'  advertising 
increased  by  $5.6  million.  Daily  newspapers  and  their 
affiliate  supplements*  carried  63^0  of  this  increase. 

if 

Thus,  doily  newspapers  and  their  affiliote  supplements  m  1954 
received  a  share  of  the  increase  in  manufacturers'  spending, 
GREATER  THAN  THE  SHARE  RECEIVED  BY  TELEVISION, 
MAGAZINES,  UNAFFILIATED  WEEK-END  MEDIA,  FARM 
PAPERS,  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS,  BILLBOARDS,  AND 
STREETCAR  CARDS  COMBINED.  Notionol  radio  showed 
a  loss  in  shore  of  2.S%. 


Newspapers  also  are  without  equal  in  the 
retail  and  classified  fields. 


CANADIAN  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATION 

5S  University  Avenue,  Toronto  1,  Ontario 

\ 

I.'  H.  MacdoaaM,  General  Manager 


THE  MOLINE  DISPATCH 
THE  ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 


THE  NEWSPAPERS  THAT  COVER  THE  ILLINOIS  SIDE  OF  THE  QUAD-CITIES 


i^an  Bitsio  Union 

AND 

Evening  Tribune 


Quad-City 
Industrial 
Employment 
is  Up  and  Steady! 


Ray  Erwin's 

C^o 

Danton^s  Inferno 


umn 


Under  above  title,  Danton  Walker,  Chicago  Tribune-r 
News  Syndicate  columnist,  has  written  an  action-packed 
sub-titled  “The  Story  of  a  Columnist  and  How  He  Grew,” 
May  16  (Hastings  House). 

“To  Lily  Pons’  navel  I  owe  all  that  I  have  and  am 
in  the  newspaper  world  (never  was  so  much  owed  to 
so  little!),”  the  Broadway  chronicler  acknowledges  in 
crediting  his  spectacular  career,  “But  for  a  prima 
donna’s  midriff  I  might  still  be  doing  assorted  chores 
“  "  *’  wondering  when  I 


Employment  at  the  large  farm 
implement  plants  and  at  some 
300  other  factories  is  keeping 
pace  with  increased  production 
schedules.  Forecasts  of  a  busy 
prosperous  1955  in  the  Quad- 
Cities  have  materialized  into  an 
active  buying  market  ...  of  14 
million  people. 


to  be  publish^ 


around  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
going  to  get  somewhere.” 

the  dainty  diva 

’s  boss,  the  late  Joseph  Medill  Patterson.  When 
'  as  a  Nautch  girl  in  an  opera,  her 
midriff  bared,  Mr.  Walker  described  her  performance  as 
“right  on  the  button.”  Capt.  Patterson  fancied  the 
phrase  and  began  grooming  its  author  for  Broadway 
columnist. 

“As  such,  I  have  been  accused  of  being  a  plagiarist,  a  pimp, 
a  punk  and  a  paranoiac,”  he  writes.  “I  have  been  feared,  loved 
and  hated,  called  one  of  the  20  most  influential  men  in  New 
York  (without  much  reason  for  any  of  it),  received  fan  mail 
from  India,  squawks  from  South  Africa  and  been  denounced  in 
the  British  Parliament.” 

Incidentally,  Capt.  Patterson  often  picked  key  men  that  way.  Reuben 
Maury,  then  a  Butte,  Mont.,  lawyer,  was  picked  for  his  editorial  writer 
because  Patterson  was  pleased  with  a  piece  he  wrote  for  the  old  American 
M ercury. 

Danton  was  scooped  on  his  appointment  as  columnist  and  learned 
of  it  in  Louis  Sobol’s  column.  There  were  5,000  applicants  for  the  post. 

As  a  kid  columnist  in  his  Southern  home,  Danton  was  given  the 
pen-name  J.  Hashpatter  by  his  little  sister,  but  later  in  life  his  houseman 
was  to  remark;  “You  are  no  longer  Mr.  Walker — you  are  Mr.  Two 
Million  Circulation.” 

Comparing  a  columnar  career  to  life  in  a  pressure  cooker,  Mr. 
Walker  defines  his  job; 

“A  Broadway  columnist  has  in  the  public  eye  become  a  rather 
legendary  figure  who  is  supposed  to  prowl  the  night  clubs  until  dawn 
in  the  company  of  a  gorgeous  blonde,  sleep  all  day  and,  by  some  sleight- 
of-hand  trick  get  a  daily  column  written.  To  many,  he  is  a  composite  of 
prophet,  private  eye,  father  confessor,  trained  seal,  unemployment  agency, 
unpaid  promotional  mouthpiece,  and  an  instrument  for  award  or  per¬ 
sonal  vengence,  whose  power  to  make  or  break  is  so  great  that  his 
opinions  are  eagerly  sought  after — and  bought,  if  possible. 

“Actually,  he  is  only  a  freelance  reporter  with  a  special  beat 
— the  world.  His  column  is,  in  effect,  a  one-man  newspaper,  of 
which  he  is  both  reporter  and  editor,  working  within  the  frame* 
work  of  his  particular  publication  and  subject  to  its  policies.” 

Concerning  efforts  to  buy  opinion,  Mr.  Walker  remarks; 

“A  space-peddling  columnist  can  pay  off  the  butcher,  the  baker, 
the  landlord  and  the  furrier  (for  the  little  woman’s  mink)  but  not  many 
of  them  do.  One  thing  to  learn  quickly  on  the  Broadway  beat  is  this: 
what  you  get  for  nothing  you  never  finish  paying  for.” 

He  believes  columns  are  far  more  potent  than  editorials  and  claims 
he  has  counted  up  to  93  front  page  news  beats  in  his  own  column  in 
one  year.  He  admires  the  genius  of  tabloid  writing,  claiming  most  any 
story  can  be  told  in  100  well-chosen  words.  At  last  calculation,  Danton 


was  „  „ 

It  seems  the  dainty  diva  was  a  favorite  of  Mr. 
Walker’ 

La  Pons  appeared 


100 

MARKETS 


Walker 


The  Quad-Cities  offer  you  a  good  marketing 
opportunity.  On  the  Illinois  side  live  57% 
of  Quad-City  population. 


^  oMonHee  So  Sain 
I  aaaf's  S«rva«  al 
I  Rnm  aweae  na  1i 
I  ora  Motr*.  CawSy 
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261,991  SAN  DIEGO  MOTORISTS 

lunud'Hus  teol  Ut'54 


New,  non-residcntia!  and  renewal  automobile  registrations  totaled  261,991  in  San  Diego's  mightjf 
market  last  year.  This  means  that  there  is  a  ratio  of  one  car  for  every  2*/i  persons.  Ihis  also 
means  that  San  Diego  is  a  mighty  market  for  gasoline,  oil  accessories,  drive-in  restaurants  and 
highway  building  equipment.  To  drive  a  smart  bargain  in  San  Diego ...  to  sell  the  most  people 
at  the  lowest  cost...  use  the  saturation  coverage  of  the  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune. 
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in  the  JUNE  issue 

(Condensed  from  American  Magazine,  American 
Weekly,  Better  Homes  &  Gardens,  Columbia,  Every- 
woman's.  Human  Events,  Loot,  New  York  Times 
Magazine,  Parade,  etc.) 

THIS  They  Believe?  Few  contributors  to  Edw. 

R.  Morrow’s  This  I  Believe  recognize  a  per¬ 
sonal  God.  None  affirms  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Yet  many  have  power  and  influence. 

Treat  Your  Children  All  Alike  •  Many  parents, 
without  realizing  it,  show  partiality. 

Life  Without  Germs  •  Germ-free  rats  begin  life 
with  Caesarean  delivery  in  a  sterile  tank  while 
the  mother  lies  outside.  They  produce  no 
antibodies  against  disease.  Will  they  help  fight 
cancer,  heart  disease,  virus,  radiation  damage.^ 

Those  TV  Service  Swindles  •  $36  to  change 
a  15-cent  fuse.^  Here’s  how  to  avoid  the  "gyp 
guys.” 

How  Smart  Are  You?  •  Match  wits  with  the 
"average  American” — 16  questions  like  this: 

A  box  contains  4  smaller  boxes;  inside  each  of  the 
4  are  4  still-smaller  boxes.  How  many  boxes  in  all? 

John  Ford  of  Hollywood  •  A  director  believes 
the  most  exciting  drama  is  played  hourly  in 
the  soul  of  man. 

Million-Dollar  Bouquet  •  "Small  fortunes” 
await  amateurs  who  find  new  flowers.  If  you 
discover  a  yellow  sweet  pea,  pure-white  mari¬ 
gold,  blue  rose,  etc.,  contact  a  national  seed 
company. 

What  Do  You  Owe  Your  Parents?  •  "It  is 

possible  but  not  probable  that  married  chil¬ 
dren  and  parents  can  live  happily  in  the  same 
house.”  But . .  . 

ALSO:  Music  for Juniorhy  Guy  Lombardo,  It’s  God"  sAtom, 

Lucy  Rehearses  Her  Funeral,  Inside  Red  China,  The  Impli¬ 
cations  of  Federal  Housing  and  20  other  highly  interest¬ 
ing  articles,  stories,  features  and  book  condensation — 

128  pages  from  the  world" s  most  useful  current  writing. 

• 

Special  feature  of  recent  issues;  30  articles  based  on 
detailed  findings  of  Catholic  Digest  Survey  of  (alt) 
Religious  Attitudes  Throughout  the  U.S.,  including: 

DO  AMERICANS  BELIEVE  IN  CX>D?  GO  TO  CHURCH.>  WANT 
THEIR  CHttOREN  TO  RECEIVE  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTIONS.' 
WHAT  DO  AMERICANS  THINK  OF  THE  BIBLE.'  OF  LIFE  HERE 
AND  HEREAFTER.'  •  THE  MOST-LIKED 
RELIGION  •  ARE  PEOPLE  AS  GOOD 
AS  THEY  USED  TO  BE.'  •  SHOULD 
CLERGYMEN  DISCUSS  POLITICS  IN 
CHURCH.'  •  RELIGIOUS  TOLERANCE 
AMONG  AMERICANS  •  ETC. 

editor  at  PUBLISHER  for  May  14,  1955 


SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 


. .  and  FREE 

any  6  of  these  REPRINTS 

{from  recent  issues) 


Teach  Your  Child  to  Laugh.  .  .  . 

After  Five  Marriages . 

Today’s  American  Negro  .  .  .  . 
What  Happened  to  the  Mayflower 
Resurrection  (by  Bishop  Sheen) 

Laugh  and  Stay  Healthy . 

Will  Machines  Grab  Your  Job?  .  . 

China’s  Reds  Are  Rough 
on  Labor . 


If  Your  Boy  is  Bright . 

The  Christian  in  Politics  .  .  .  . 

We  Wouldn’t  Marry  Each  Other 
Again . 

Books,  Kids  and  TV . 


Today  s  Woman 
Lillian  Roth 
Collier's 

Christian  Science  Monitor 
Look 

Better  Homes  &  Gardens 

Washington  (D.C.)  Post 
&  Times-Herald 

American  Federationist 
Think 

Commonweal 


A  Psychiatrist  Discovers  God  .  . 
True  Horrors  of  Nuclear  War  .  .  . 

Communists  Captured  My  Country 

Intelligence  Tests  and  Your  Child  . 

My  Visit  to  Sibelius . 

St.  Peter  Had  a  Mother-in-law  .  . 
Teaching  Little  Children  to  Pray 
From  Press  Box  to  Cloister  .  .  . 


New  York  Times  Book 
Review 

M.  Arthur  Kline,  M.D. 

Bulletin  of  the 
Atomic  Scientists 

President  Armas 
of  Guatemala 

Catholic  Home  Journal 
"Future  Indefinite" 

"More  Blessed  than  Kings" 
"We  and  Our  Children" 
"Why  I  Became  a  Brother" 


Department  P 
Catholic  Digest 
St.  Paul  2,  Minn. 


Please  send  FREE  the  articles  which  I  have 
checked  below  (up  to  6)i 


Please  send  next  6  issues  of 
Catholic  Digest  for  only  $1  to: 
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r~l  $1  enclosed.  Q  Bill  me  later. 
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The  1954  annual  volume  of 
The  New  York  Times  Index  will  soon  be  off 
the  press  . . .  with  around  1,200  pages  of 
useful  information  for  your  morgue. 

In  this  single  compact  book,  over  a  half  miUion 
news  items  published  in  The  New  York  Times 
last  year  will  be  organized  and  summarized  under 
thousands  of  different  subject  and 
geographical  headings  . . .  and  under  tens  of 
thousands  of  names  of  individuals,  institutions, 
organizations  and  companies. 

Each  news  reference  will  be  dated  to  show  when 

(and  on  what  page)  the  story  appeared  in 

The  New  York  Times  ...  or  when  your  own  newspaper 

may  have  carried  it.  What  is  more, 

there’ll  be  thousands  of  skillfully  written  news 

summaries  that  will  give  you  the  basic  facts 

about  last  year’s  events. 

The  1954  volume  of  The  New  York  Times  Index 
will  be  printed  on  long-lasting  rag  paper, 
and  attractively  bound  in  library  buckram. 

It  can  be  purchased  separately  for  $35,  or  you 
can  get  it  with  a  year’s  subscription 
to  the  twice-a-month  Index  at  the  low  price 
of  $50  ...  a  combination  rate  that  saves  you  $20. 

Your  staff  will  appreciate  having  this 
time-saving  guide  to  all  the  news  of  1954— 
but  don’t  wait  too  long  to  order  it! 

Almost  the  entire  press  run  will  be  mailed  to 

our  current  subscribers  to  the 

complete  New  York  Times  Index  service. 

There  won’t  be  many  copies  left. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  INDEX 

Times  Square,  New  York  S6,  N.  Y 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


miffl 


Government  Goes  to  Court 
To  Change  Ad  Business 

Price-Fixing  Complaint  Names 
Six  Groups  As  Defendants 


Six  trade  associations — two  of  them  comprising  newspaper 
publishers — must  defend  formal  Government  charges  that  they 
conspire  to  fix  the  price  of  advertising  and  otherwise  control  the 
business  in  restraint  of  trade. 

At  10:02  a.m.  Thursday  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  filed  the  complaint  for  its  much-talked-about 
Sherman  Act  case  in  Federal  Court,  Manhattan.  It  was  routinely 
entered  on  the  books  as  Civil  Action  No.  100-309. 

In  a  nutshell  the  Govern- 

ment’s  declared  objective  is  this:  Complaint  text,  Page  16 A 
•  Reduce  the  cost  of  adver- 


claimed,  required  that  ANPA 
spokesmen  first  confess  that 
its  agency  recognition  system 
was  illegal  before  discussing 
wherein  the  law  was  being  vio¬ 
lated. 

Mr.  Brownell  reiterated  that 
his  office  would  abide  by  its 
policy  of  giving  an  opportunity 
to  defendants  to  discuss  the 
case  even  though  the  complaint 
has  been  laid  before  the  court. 

The  Attorney  General  inter¬ 
preted  Mr.  Slocum’s  talk  as 
ANPA’s  statement  of  inten¬ 
tion.  He  charged  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  position  had  been 
misrepresented. 


tising  by  permitting  advertis¬ 
ers  to  deal  directly  with  media, 
avoiding  the  payment  of  a  16% 
commission  to  an  agency  whose 
services  may  not  be  used  or 
wanted. 

•  Abolish  “recognition  sys¬ 
tems”  in  the  advertising 
agency  business. 

•  Provide  benefits  to  the 
consumer  in  lower  prices  for 
products  resulting  from  re¬ 
duced  sales  cost  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 

The  contention  of  accused  as¬ 
sociations  is,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  that  the  injunctive  relief 
sought  by  the  Government  will 
throw  the  advertising  business 
into  chaos. 

Named  by  Attorney  General 
Herbert  Brownell  Jr.  as  al¬ 
leged  violators  of  Section  1  of 
the  Sherman  Act  are: 

American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies. 

American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

Publishers  Association  of 
New  York  City. 

Associated  Business  Publica¬ 
tions. 

Periodical  Publishers  Asso- 
eittion  of  America. 

Agricultural  Publishers  As- 
wciation. 

Filing  of  the  complaint  was 
precipitated,  Mr.  Brownell  told 
reporters  in  Des  Moines,  by 
the  remarks  made  by  Richard 
W.  Slocum,  ANPA  president, 

•t  the  newspaper  promotion 
oxcting  in  Chicago  Tuesday. 

A  “victory  complex”  in  the 
prosecutor’s  office,  Mr.  Slocum 
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“When  we  started  our  inves¬ 
tigation  of  advertising  rates 
last  year,”  he  said,  “Mr.  Slo¬ 
cum  requested  an  opportunity 
to  review  the  matter  before 
suit  was  started. 

“When  we  completed  our  in¬ 
vestigation,  we  sent  him  word 
of  that.  In  April  he  and  his 
committee  met  with  Depart¬ 
ment  officials.  We  had  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  investigation. 

“We  told  them  we  would  be 
glad  to  have  a  series  of  discus¬ 
sions  with  their  attorneys.  The 
next  thing  was  a  public  attack 
by  the  ANPA  attorney  on  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  a 
complete  misrepresentation  of 
our  attitude.  In  spite  of  this, 
we  called  Mr.  Slocum  and  asked 
if  he  desired  to  continue  dis¬ 
cussions.  He  said  he’d  let  us 
know.  Next  thing  was  his 
statement  in  Chicagro.” 

Prior  to  Mr.  Slocum’s  re¬ 
marks  the  only  ANPA  comment 
on  the  case  was  that  of  General 
Counsel  Elisha  Hanson,  issued 
after  he  reported  to  the  group’s 
Convention  April  28.  (E  &  P, 
April  30,  page  11).  Formal  ac¬ 
tion  in  ANPA’s  behalf  could 


Injunction  First,  No  Chance 
To  Correct  Practices — Slocum 

Statement  by  Richard  W,  Slocum,  AISP4  pretident,  on 
filing  of  the  antitriut  complaint: 

The  delarminafion  of  tko  Jutfico  Dapartmant  to  try  to  hang  an 
injunction  on  an  arm  of  tha  prau  it  damonstratad  in  tha  filing  of  an 
action  instead  of  sitting  down  with  us  to  raviaw  tha  full  situation  and 
than  determining  on  tha  merits  what  action  should  bo  taken  by  us  or 
by  them. 

Starting  more  than  a  year  ago,  ANPA  offered  full  cooperation  to 
tha  Department  and  axprottad  a  willingness  to  make  any  changes  in 
its  practices  required  under  law  changed  by  court  decision.  But  the 
only  basis  on  which  the  Justice  Department  was  willing  to  discuss  their 
position  was  if  we  would  agree  in  advance  to  a  consent  decree  to  be 
entered  against  us  in  court,  a  continuing  injunction  against  us.  Wo 
had  to  agree  to  that  result  as  the  price  of  discussion  with  them.  It  is 
not  true  that  discussion  on  any  other  basis  was  available  to  us. 

This  we  felt  not  only  u, treasonable  and  unfair  but  confirmed  the 
desire  which  has  existed  in  some  Department  of  Justice  underlings  for 
some  years  to  haul  the  press  into  court.  That  attitude  has  concerned 
us  more  than  any  charges  because  if  changed  law  requires  changes  in 
our  practices,  we  of  course  wiil  adjust  to  that. 

The  suit  is  a  premature  waste  of  taxpayers'  money  in  the  hope  of 
satisfying  some  one's  desire  for  public  victory  and  an  injunction  against 
an  arm  of  the  press. 


What  V»  S.  Asks 
Court  to  Do  .  .  . 

1.  Abolish  the  advertising  agency 
recognition  system. 

2.  Bar  any  rule  fixing  agency  com¬ 
missions. 

3.  Bar  any  rule  pursuant  to  which 
any  publisher  denies  credit  or 
commissions  to  any  agency. 

4.  Leave  each  publisher  free  to  de¬ 
termine  the  rate  of  agency  com¬ 
mission  it  desires  to  pay  and  the 
agencies  with  whom  it  desires  to 
do  business. 

not  be  taken  prior  to  the  di¬ 
rectors’  meeting  May  26-27, 
General  Manager  Cranston  Wil¬ 
liams  explained  in  commenting 
on  Mr.  Brownell’s  statement. 

Slocum’s  Remarks 

To  Promotion  Group 

I  don’t  yet  know  enough 
about  the  proposed  suit  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  against 
ANPA  and  others  to  appraise 
its  legal  merit.  I  have  seen  but 
five  or  six  of  the  several 
thousands  of  letters  and  docu¬ 
ments  the  FBI  took  from  the 
files. 

In  my  starting  years  I  was 
a  Philadelphia  lawyer  but  I 
never  practiced  in  the  so-called 
anti-trust  field. 

But  as  lawyer  or  newspaper¬ 
man  or  citizen  I  know  enough 
to  be  concerned  when  the  Fe¬ 
deral  Government*  exhibits  a 
determination  to  saddle  the 
press  with  a  continuing  injunc¬ 
tion. 

Chance  to  Adjust 
When  we  were  told  by  top 
Justice  Department  officials  the 
results  of  their  investigration 
we  were  told  we  were  groing  to 
be  sued,  but  that  a  trial  could 
be  avoided  and  the  suit  wrap¬ 
ped  up  in  a  consent  decree 
which  the  Department  would 
be  willing  to  take  whatever 
time  was  necessary  to  work  out. 

We  said,  well,  can’t  we  go 
into  the  facts  with  you  and  give 
you  our  side  of  it — maybe  clear 
up  wrong  interpretations  or 
conclusions  from  that  material 
— and  if  the  law  has  advanced 
or  extended  its  prohibitions  so 
that  whereas  10  years  ago  we 
were  not  in  violation  but  are 
now,  tell  us  what  those  things 
are  and  we  will  change  them. 

Certainly  the  press  does  not 
want  even  to  try  to  operate  be- 
(Coutinued  on  page  72A) 
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Eagle  Goes  to  Pieces 
While  Pickets  Walk 


"PAPERS  SOLD  HERE"  says  the  $190  in  the  Brooklyn  Ea9le  office  but 
the  auctioneer  fails  to  receive  an  overall  bid  for  the  114-year-old  news¬ 
paper  closed  by  a  Guild  strike  since  Jan.  29. 


STRIKE  CONTINUES  as  a  technicality,  so  9uildsnrien  walk  pi< 
daily.  Thomas  J.  K^urphy,  9uitd's  executive  vicepresident,  deni 
mon  report  that  union  leaders  offered  "new  publisher"  a  return 
wa9es  and  full  hirin9  freedom.  Murphy  said  one  prospectiv 
a9reed  to  $5.80  packa9e.  Eagle's  last  pre-strike  offer  was  $2.40. 
tors  were  unable  to  break  the  stalemate. 


AWAITING  A  TENANT  is  the  newly  constructed  Eagle  Building.  Picket 
lines  stopped  the  moving  of  equipment  to  the  new  plant  on  which  the 
Schroths  have  a  25-year  lease.  Cost  of  installing  equipment,  etc.  would 
run  to  $200,000.  The  65,000  square  feet  of  space  may  become  available 
for  non-newspaper  business.  Schroths  will  have  an  office  there  to  wind 
up  Eagle  affairs. 


Bulletin:  Reporter  Stoned  by  Mob 

Beaten  and  stoned  by  rioting  mobs,  Gene  Symonds,  29-year- 
old  United  Press  manager  in  Southeast  Asia,  was  in  critical 
condition  in  a  Singapore  hospital  as  E  &  P  went  to  press  May 
12.  UP  was  informed  that  Mr.  Symonds  was  dragged  from  a 
taxicab  as  he  rode  into  a  zone  to  cover  violence  in  a  bus 
strike. 
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Present  the  Newspaper 
In  True  Light,  NNPA  Urged 


Slocum  Asks  for  Promotion 
Help;  Lynch  New  President 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

Promotion  managers  observed 
their  25th  anniversary  here  this 
week  as  an  organized  force  in 
the  newspaper  industry,  rededi¬ 
cating  themselves  as  a  unifying 
factor  within  and  a  clarifying 
voice  without,  in  the  interests 
of  better  newspapers. 

Members  of  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association 
were  called  upon  by  ANPA 
President  Richard  W.  Slocum, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  im¬ 
pending  anti-tru.^^t  suit  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice. 

More  than  200  members  and 
guests  were  in  attendance  at 
the  three-day  meeting  in  the 
Drake  Hotel.  New  Orleans  was 
’  chosen  for  1957. 

“You  promotion  executives 
are  now  called  on  all  the  more 
by  reason  of  this  prospective 
attack,”  said  Mr.  Slocum  at  the 
silver  anniversary  banquet,  “to 
present  the  press  in  the  proper 
perspective  to  the  people.” 

Only  Truth  Promotes 
“Promotion  is  not  puff,”  he 
continued.  “Promotion  is  not 
breast  beating  and  self  praise. 
Promotion  is  not  horn  tooting. 
Promotion  is  the  presentation 
of  truth,  because  only  truth 
really  promotes. 

“TTie  press  must  live  as  it 
preaches,  live  as  justifies  its 
right  to  live  and  its  high 
trusteeship.  I  am  sure  that  in 
1  this  battle,  if  battle  there  must 
^  be,  the  press  will  have  the  aid 
of  all  the  vigor,  ability  and  in¬ 
tegrity  which  your  group  pos¬ 
sesses,  and  the  dedication  of 
each  of  you.” 

Mr.  Slocum  praised  promo¬ 
tion  departments  for  having 
taken  the  initiative  in  break¬ 
ing  down  the  “iron  curtain”  be¬ 
tween  departments  and  in  urg¬ 
ing  an  increased  consciousness 
of  the  interlocking  of  all  de¬ 
partments. 


cause  you  are  part  of  the  first 
team  of  management,”  he  said. 
“The  struggle  today  is  a  team 
struggle  and  will  best  be  won 
through  the  best  team  play.” 

Mr.  Slocum  also  urged  NNPA 
to  give  needed  consideration  of 
the  newspaper  as  a  total  prod¬ 
uct.  “I  emphasize  this  because 
more  and  more  it  seems  to  me 
that  newspaper  operations  today 
call  for  an  increased  total  con¬ 
cept  by  newspaper  personnel, 
certainly  by  those  in  positions 
of  special  responsibility.” 

He  invited  NNPA  to  work 
with  ANPA  for  a  closer  inter¬ 
relationship  between  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  association  and  other 
newspaper  groups.  “As  its  cur¬ 
rent  president,”  said  Mr.  Slo¬ 
cum,  “I  hope  to  call  on  the 
heads  of  some  of  the  national 
organizations  so  that  they  will 
be  better  informed  of  ANPA’s 
plans,  purposes  and  possibili¬ 
ties  to  the  end  that  we  may  all 
pull  a  stronger  oar  together  in 
the  greater  interests  of  news¬ 
papers  and  the  free  press.” 

Presents  E&P  Awards 

Robert  U.  Brown,  president 
and  editor  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  presented  awards  to  the 
winners  in  E&P’s  20th  annual 
Newspaper  Promotion  Contest, 
representing  the  best  promo¬ 
tion  of  1954.  He  emphasized 


E&P’s  continued  interest  in  the 
growth  of  NNPA  from  its  early 
beginnings  in  1930.  Winners 
were  announced  in  E&P  for 
May  7,  page  7. 

NNPA  saved  until  its  final 
session  the  problem  of  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  and  they  heard 
an  experienced  circulation  man¬ 
ager  lay  the  problem  “on  the 
line.” 

George  W.  Hicks,  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Post  -  Gazette,  third  vice- 
president  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  said  “everything”  is  ex¬ 
pected  of  them  as  far  as  circu¬ 
lation  executives  are  concerned. 
He  called  for  balance,  planning 
and  action  to  meet  today's  prob¬ 
lems. 

No  Note  of  Panic 

“You  can,  on  one  hand,  say 
newspaper  circulation  is  at  an 
all-time  high,”  said  Mr.  Hicks. 
“And  it  is!  And  that  sounds 
fine.  You  can  also  say,  ‘News¬ 
paper  circulation  has  not  kept 
pace  with  population  growth.’ 
That’s  true,  too,  and  that’s  not 
so  fine.” 

Mr.  Hicks  warned  that  the 
“nickel  newspaper  is  on  its  way 
out.” 

“For  those  who  think  other¬ 
wise,”  he  said,  “there  are  all 
too  frequent  examples  of  sus¬ 
pended  publications  and  unwel¬ 
come  mergers.  Rising  cost  must 
be  met — and  while  you  or  I  will 
not  make  the  decision,  we  will 
nevertheless  be  required  to  play 
an  important  role  selling  our 
readers  to  accept  this  inevitable 
economic  adjustment.” 


Have  Special  Responsibilities 
“You  as  promotion  people 
have  special  responsibilities  be- 
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NNPA  OFFICERS  aUcfed  at  Chicago  silver  anniversary  convention: 
Joseph  P.  Lynch  (second  from  left),  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald, 
receives  presidential  gavel  from  Clifford  A.  Shaw,  (far  right),  Providence 
Journal  and  Bulletin,  retiring  president.  Ted  Barrett  (left),  Dallas 
Morning  News,  and  William  E.  Coyle,  Washington  Star,  were  chosen 
vicepresidents. 


BETTY  GIBSON,  Pittsburgh  Press, 

newly-elected  NNPA  director,  dis¬ 
cusses  promotion  ad  with  Court 
Conlea,  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Mr.  Hicks  closed  his  remarks 
by  stating: 

“I  haven’t  said  that  contests 
are  terrific;  or  the  an.swer  to 
every  prayer.  I  haven’t  said 
they  stink  and  are  a  poor  sub¬ 
stitute  for  editorial  inventive¬ 
ness,  either.  Both  are  true.  And 
neither  is  true.  It  all  depends 
on  your  situation. 

“I  haven’t  said  that  TV  will 
kill  the  newspaper  industry. 
Nor  have  I  said  that  it  will  in¬ 
spire  new  reader  interest  and 
send  newspapers  on  to  greater 
heights. 

“I  haven’t  said  that  circula¬ 
tion  is  ‘the  life  blood  of  a  news¬ 
paper’ — it’s  just  one  of  many 
strains  that  go  to  make  up  the 
blood  lines  of  the  thoroughbreds 
and/or  mongrels  we’re  produc¬ 
ing.  I  have  said  promotion  can 
be  a  great  help  to  any  circula¬ 
tion  department.  Try  for  that 
balanced,  well-planned  and  ac¬ 
tion-packed  promotion  that  will 
help  your  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  to  put  on  more  business 
and  hold  more  old  business  than 
one  who  has  not.” 

Puzzles  Still  a  Puzzle 

NNPA  did  not  find  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  $64-question — 
whether  puzzle  or  word-game — 
contests  are  the  solution  to  solid 
circulation  gains.  Those  in  at¬ 
tendance  found  their  fellow 
members  in  two  camps:  (1) 
puzzle  papers;  (2)  non-puzzle 
papers. 

Such  contests  were  condemned 
by  one  guest  speaker,  represent¬ 
ing  the  news  side,  saying  they 
cheapen  the  newspaper  as  a 
product  and  are  really  a  thinly 
veiled  lottery.  But  those  who 
have  puzzle  contests  running 
think  they  are  serving  a  purpose 
in  reducing  circulation  turnover 
and  providing  paid  sampling. 
“It  all  depends  on  your  situa¬ 
tion,”  was  the  warning  voice  of 
experience. 

Additional  N!VPA  reports, 
see  Page  10 
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NNPA 

Bishop  Gives  Blessing 
To  Youth  Promotion 


Mr.  Weed  said  there  is  no 
circulation  tie-in  at  all  and  ad¬ 
vised  against  it.  “We  don’t  care 
what  they  read,”  he  said,  “if 
they  are  interested  in  the  news, 
eventually  they’ll  come  to  us.” 

Safety  Promotion 

On  the  subject  of  safety  pro¬ 
motion,  Martin  Burke,  of  the 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Pica- 
yune  and  States,  described  the 
“Driver  of  the  Week”  campaign 
conducted  by  the  States.  A 
photographer  and  reporter 
cruise  the  city  in  an  unmarked 
car  with  a  representative  of  the 
city  traffic  department.  When 
they  find  a  careful  driver,  they 
stop  him  and  tell  him  he  will 
be  the  driver  of  the  week.  He 
receives  $10  and  a  certificate  of 
merit  from  the  city.  The  paper 
usually  gets  a  good  story  out 
of  it.  He  noted  there  is  very 
little  for  the  promotion  de¬ 
partment  to  do,  but  said  you 
have  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
photographer  who  is  liable  to 
become  bored  with  the  assign¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Burke  revealed  that  his 
circulation  department  has  just 
announced  a  safety  program 
and  contest  for  its  carrier  boys. 


The  Very  Rev.  Bernard  J. 
Shell,  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  sounded  the  keynote  of 
the  NNPA  session  with  an  ap¬ 
peal  that  good  promotion  be  di¬ 
rected  to  youth. 

“Our  young  people  have  a 
rendezvous  with  destiny  and  the 
next  50  years  may  depend  on 
how  they  meet  it,”  he  said.  “So 
much  depends  on  the  youth  of 
the  nation  and  on  the  leader¬ 
ship  it  is  given  and  in  turn 
gives.” 

“There  is  a  terrific  responsi¬ 
bility  we  all  have  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  truth,”  Bishop  Shell 
said. 

“I  do  not  speak  of  leadership  in 
the  battle  of  bullets  and  blood, 
but  in  the  war  for  the'  minds 
of  men — the  war  between  the 
Christian  man  free  under  God 
and  those  who  would  destroy 
it.  This  is  a  war  that  Christians 
most  win.” 

The  battle  goes  on  in  the 
classroom,  union  halls,  journal¬ 
ism — wherever  ideas  are  ex¬ 
changed,  he  said. 

“The  challenge  we  must  meet 
is  to  reaffii-m,  reactivate  and 
proclaim  a  dynamism  of  the 
Gospel  especially  to  youth,”  he 
said. 

W.  J.  Byrnes,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  who  presided  over  a  sub¬ 
sequent  panel  discussing  activi¬ 
ties  with  youth,  said  some  of  the 
work  outlined  by  Bishop  Shell 
has  been  done  by  editorial  de¬ 
partments  and  some  promotion 
departments  are  doing  good 
work  with  youth  and  will  do 
more. 


Dean  Malotte,  Kalamazoo 
(Mich.)  Gazette,  said  the  re¬ 
sults  of  their  public  service 
.program  directed  to  youth  has 
been  gratifying  to  the  paper, 
schools  and  parents.  He  outlined 
the  G  a  z  e  1 1  e’s  “Journalism 
Workshop”  which  holds  nine 
clinics  on  one  day  in  the  fall 
for  student  journalists.  At  the 
close  of  the  day’s  session  the 
Gazette  announces  a  four-year 
scholarship  in  journalism. 

Three  other  nearby  papers 
cooperate  in  providing  person¬ 
nel  for  the  sessions.  Question¬ 
naires  sent  to  the  schools  for 
evaluation  of  the  program  also 
provide  ideas  for  the  future.  It 
has  encouraged  a  better  under¬ 
standing  and  readership  for  to¬ 
morrow’s  readers  and  advertis¬ 
ers,  he  said. 

Robert  W.  Weed,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  &  Tribune,  com¬ 
mented  that  high  school  clinics 
are  simple  and  cheap  and  they 
are  conducted  among  your  best 
friends  in  the  teen-age  bracket. 
In  his  program  50  staff  mem¬ 
bers  are  utilized  in  a  half-day 
session  reaching  800  opinion 
leaders  in  the  schools. 

Mr.  Weed  also  outlined  his 
paper’s  “Program  of  Informa¬ 
tion  on  World  Affairs”  which 
is  designed  to  help  students  and 
adults  become  interested  in 
news.  The  program  has  been 
running  nine  years  and  is  now 
in  1,100  schools,  reaching  80,- 
000  students  in  a  four-state 
area.  Five  other  newspapers  are 
using  it  on  a  syndicated  basis. 


RED  LIGHT  signals  NNPA  speakars  whan  tima  is  up. 
Ed  McClanahan  (laft),  Omaha  World-Harald,  inspacts 
davica  baing  oparated  by  Jamas  F.  Dant,  Charlaston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazatta. 


ED  REAP  (laft),  Los  Angalas  Timas,  and  Patricia  La- 
Hatta,  Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution,  listan  intantly 
to  NNPA  convantion  discussion. 


Promotion  Dept.  It 
^Blocking  Fullback* 

Speaking  as  an  ex-promotifl* 
manager,  Joyce  Swan,  Mirtst- 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  TrU- 
une  general  manager  and  chair- 
(ConUnued  on  page  74) 


BETWEEN  SESSION  huddia  at  Chicago  convantion:  laft  to  right,  Lai 
Flack,  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth,  Tom  Doyla,  Chicago  Haights  Star  Publica¬ 
tions,  and  Art  Keeney,  Canton  (Ohio)  Repository. 


Bert  Stolpe,  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  &  Tribune,  said  there 
is  no  easy  way  to  eliminate  ac¬ 
cidents.  It  takes  an  education 
job  through  the  news  columni. 
He  said  they  try  to  do  a  day- 
by-day  job  but  it  is  difficult  to 
promote.  His  newspapers  do 
not  use  contests  in  connection 
with  traffic  safety. 

He  said  they  carry  a  day-by¬ 
day  traffic  accident  count  and 
publish  stories  of  reckless  and 
drunken  driving,  also  of  teen¬ 
age  accidents.  The  latter,  he 
said,  has  had  a  good  effect  on 
teen-age  drivers.  As  the  result 
of  one  story  and  picture  of  an 
accident  in  which  four  teen¬ 
agers  were  killed,  62,500  re¬ 
prints  were  bought  by  outsid¬ 
ers  at  1%  cents  per  copy  and 
distributed  to  schools.  The  pa¬ 
pers  also  occasionally  print  a 
complete  record  of  all  traffic 
violations  and  court  disposition 
and  said  it  influenced  judges 
into  tightening  up  on  penalties. 

Mr.  Stolpe  commended  a  cam¬ 
paign  by  the  papers’  radio  sta¬ 
tion  called  the  “Hey,  Bob”  pro¬ 
motion.  Children  are'  admitted 
free  to  local  theaters  for  demon¬ 
stration  on  the  do’s  and  don’ti 
of  traffic  safety.  He  called  it 
an  “excellent  piece  of  traffic 
safety  promotion.” 

During  the  floor  discussion  it 
was  revealed  that  seven  of 
those  present  have  high  school 
journalism  clinics  and  it  is  the 
tenth  year  for  the  papers  is 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Lloyd  Price  of  the  DaM 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald  described 
a  30  to  35-minute  film  strip 
prepared  every  two  or  three 
weeks  for  free  distribution  to 
the  schools.  Pictures  in  the 
news  received  from  the  picture 
services  are  used  to  prepare  the 
film,  he  said. 
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Augusta  Newspapers 
Under  Single  Ownership 


Reporter  Given 
Fire  Story  Prize 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Combined  Issue  on  Sunday; 
Public  Holds  Part  of  Stock 


there  of  Shearman  &  Sterling  & 
Wright,  and  Wiley  J.  Smith, 
local  investment  banker. 

Directing  operations  of  the 


Augusta,  Ga. 

Formal  transfer  of  the  stock 
of  Southeastern  Newspapers, 

Inc.,  and  Herald  Publishing  Co., 
publishers  of  the 
Angus  t  a 
Chronicle 
and  Augusta 
Herald,  re¬ 
spectively  1 0 
Augusta  News¬ 
papers,  Inc., 
was  announced 
May  12  by  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Morris, 
president  of  the 
new  corpora¬ 
tion. 

Last  Feb.  18,  Mr.  Morris  Chronicle  and  Herald  will  be  Mr. 


Insofar  as  the  daily  Herald 
is  concerned,  Mr.  Morris  an¬ 
nounced  what  he  termed  a  “com¬ 
plete  change”  in  its  format, 
promising  the  afternoon  paper 
will  be  “easier  to  read,”  “more 
thorough  in  its  approach  to 
news  coverage”  and  “more  at¬ 
tractive  in  appearance.” 

Augusta  is  the  last  city  in 
Georgia  and  one  of  the  last  in 
this  section  of  the  country  which 
has  had  two  separately  operated 
newspapers.  The  Chronicle  was 
founded  in  1875  and  the  Herald 
in  1890. 


When  the  Kalamazoo  Ga¬ 
zette  received  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
national  award,  a  $500  check 
accompanying  the  presenta¬ 
tion  immediately  was  turned 
over  to  Everett  A.  Clarke, 
veteran  fire'  reporter,  as  a 
personal  tribute. 

Mr.  Clarke  wrote  the  arti¬ 
cles  and  kept  the  scrapbook 
judged  for  the  award  and 
was  responsible  for  the  Ga¬ 
zette  winning  second  place! 
in  the  competition  two  years 
ago  and  for  two  previous 
honorable  mentions. 


Morrii 


Rice 


West 


Mr.  Morris  said,  however,  that  I  h  rMTl  A  M  ri  C 

“it  is  my  intent  that  neither  of 

Sudbury  Star 


said  that  he  and  his  wife  had  Morris  as  publisher  of  both  pa- 
entered  into  a  contract  to  pur-  pers,  Mr.  Rice  as  executive  di- 


the  Augusta  papers  will  be  a 
facsimile  or  copy  of  the  other.” 

“It  is  my  desire,”  he  said, 
“that  each  paper  will  have  a 
separate  and  distinct  character 
and  personality.” 

Heading  the  news  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  two  papers,  in  ad 


To  His  Group 


Sudbury,  Ont. 
The  Sudbury  Star,  one  of 


chase  the  Herald  and  all  physi-  rector,  and  Mr.  West  as  general  dition  to  Mr.  Harris,  former  Canada’s  largest  provincial  daily 
cal  properties  of  the  afternoon  manager.  _ _  u.  u 


properties  of  the  afternoon  manager 
newspaper.  Mr.  Morris  is  pub-  Louis  C.  Harris  will  be  execu- 
lisher  of  the  Chronicle,  morning  tive  news  editor  of  both  papers. 
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and  Simday. 

Completion  of  negotiations 
not  only  involved  purchase  of 
the  Herald,  but  that  stock  of 
the  Chronicle  heretofore  owned 
by  the  Citadel  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  Auto  Fi¬ 
nance  Co.  of  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Under  Mr.  Morris’  ownership, 
a  portion  of  the  stock  in  Au¬ 
gusta  Newspapers,  Inc.  will  be 
held  by  the  public. 

Officers  and  Directors 
In  making  the  announcement, 
fulfilling  what  he  said  was  his 
“dream”  to  “control”  and  guide 
these  newspaper  properties,” 
Mr.  Morris  listed  officers  and 
directors  of  the  new  corporation, 
and  department  heads  who  will 
operate  the  two  papers. 

Officers  of  Augusta  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  are  Mr.  Morris  as 
president  and  treasurer;  Mrs. 
Florence  H.  Morris,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Pat  H.  Rice  Jr.,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  J.  W.  West,  vicepresident; 
Miss  Marie  Leroy,  secretary, 
and  Jack  E.  Webb,  assistant 
treasurer. 

Directors  are  Morris,  Mrs. 
Morris,  Rice,  West,  Sherman 
Drawdy,  president  of  both  the 
Georgia  Railroad  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.  and  the  First  Rail- 


J.  O.  Jones,  circulation  director; 
Mr.  Webb,  besides  being  a.ssist- 
ant  treasurer,  will  be  comptrol¬ 
ler,  and  William  Elliott  •will  be 
promotion  manager. 

Russell  Appointed 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as 
publisher  and  treasurer,  Mr. 
Morris  will  carry  the  title  of 
editor  of  the  Herald  and  •will 
be  assisted  by  Randolph  Russell, 
former  sports  editor  of  the 
Chronicle. 

R.  L.  M.  Parks  will  remain  as 
senior  editor  of  the  Chronicle 
and  will  be  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Carter  Winter,  formerly 
of  the  Woman’s  Department  of 
the  Chronicle. 

An  Editorial  Board  will  be 
formed  to  give  analysis  of  news 
events  and  guide  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  editorials. 

Completion  of  negotiations 
enables  the  Herald  to  re-enter 
the  Sunday  field,  which  it  aban¬ 
doned  in  December,  1949.  On 
May  22,  the  two  papers  will  ap¬ 
pear  under  a  combined  Augusta 
Chronicle  and  Augusta  Herald 
masthead.  That  edition,  and  all 
Sunday  editions  thereafter,  will 
contain  the  editorial  pages  of 
both  papers,  as  well  as  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  staff 
writers  of  both  papers,  includ- 


managing  editor  of  the  Chroni-  newspapers,  has  been  sold  to 
cle,  will  be:  the  Thomson  Company  Limited. 

Henry  A.  Wright,  managing  J.  R.  Meakes,  publisher  and  gen- 
editor  of  the  Herald,  and  John 
F.  Battle,  former  city  editor  of 


the  Chronicle  who  becomes  city 
editor  of  the  Herald;  Chris 
Brady,  former  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chronicle,  becoming 
managing  editor  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  paper,  and  John  C.  Harper, 
former  staff  writer  for  the  Her¬ 
ald,  who  becomes  city  editor  of 
the  Chronicle. 

Fred  Morris,  former  mechani- 


eral  manager,  said  the  new 
owners  will  take  possession 
Aug.  5.  No  changes  in  manage¬ 
ment,  staff  or  policies  will  be 
made. 

Radio  station  CKSO  and  tele¬ 
vision  station  CKSO-TV  were 
not  included  in  the  sale. 

K.  R.  Thomson,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Thomson 
company,  publishers  of  news¬ 
papers  in  Canada,  the  United 


cal  superintendent  of  the  Kings-  Kingdom  and  the  United  States, 


14,  195’ i 
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road  and  Banking  Co.;  Gen.  Boy¬ 
kin  Wright,  New  York  attorney  ing  the  sports  and  woman’s  edi 
■  I  and  member  of  the  law  firm  tors. 
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port  (Tenn.)  Times-News,  wiU 
be  in  charge  of  the  mechanical 
production. 

Frank  Bodenhamer,  hereto¬ 
fore  mechanical  superintendent 
of  the  papers,  recently  experi¬ 
enced  a  serious  illness.  He  will 
now  head  the  tsrpographical 
operation. 

The  name  of  the  building 
housing  the  two  newspapers  will 
be  changed  from  “Herald  Build¬ 
ing”  to  “News  Building.” 

“It  is  truly  a  place  where 
news  of  the  world  is  correlated 
for  tens  of  thousands  of  per¬ 
sons  who  read  Augusta’s  two 
papers,”  Mr.  Morris  said. 

Stock  Offering 

An  offering  of  40,000  shares 
of  6%  cumulative  preferred 
stock,  priced  at  $10  and  accrued 
dividends,  and  50,000  shares  of 
class  A  common,  priced  at 
(Continued  on  page  83) 


said  “we  will  encourage  the 
Sudbury  Star  to  maintain  its 
enviable  record  of  public  serv¬ 
ice.  There  is  a  note  of  personal 
satisfaction  for  me  in  becoming 
associated  with  the  Star.  Not 
only  because  of  the  quality  and 
record  of  this  newspaper  but 
because  of  my  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Northern  Ontario.  I 
was  brought  up  in  North  Bay 
and  my  family  has  long  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  North  Country.” 

G.  M.  Miller,  president  of  the 
Sudbury  Daily  Star  Limited, 
said  the  sale  implemented  the 
long-term  desire  of  the  late  W. 
E.  Mason,  who  founded  the 
Star  in  1908,  that  the  manage¬ 
ment  be  in  the  hands  of  those 
personally  interested  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  Northern  Ontario. 

The  Star  became  a  daily  in 
September,  1939.  Its  circulation 
is  23,925. 
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PriceHoldsAP 
Out  of  India, 
Senator  Told 


Washington 
Extension  press  association 
service  to  many  parts  of 
the  a  hope  the 

United  States  Information  ^|9i  ^ 

Agency,  its  director,  Theodore 
C.  Streibert,  informed  a  Senate 
committee  this 

Mr.  has  been 

for  months  get  As- 
sociated  Press  go  India, 
the  service,  he  is 

priced  above  what  newspapers 
are  to  pay  and  AP  un- 

to  and 

consequently  cheaply.  IHIIIil^limymi^9m|[ 

Senator  Harley  M.  Kilgore 
of  West  Virginia  wanted  to 

know  whether  press  association  wy.  .  _,  . 

services  could  not  eliminate  the  r  isitors  to  ^ctcsdoy 
daily  news  file  of  USIA,  and  Mr.  Plant  on  TV  Show 
Streibert  replied; ^  Long  Island’s  Xewsday  be- 

“Our  service  tries  to  sell  the  came  a  television  star  Sunday, 
kind  of  news  we  want  dissemin-  May  15,  making  its  debut  as 
ated  in  the  particular  area,  host  to  a  new  CBS-TV  public 
while  the  commercial  news  ser-  affairs  program, 
vices  are  in  business  to  make  Presented  live  from  the  news- 
a  profit  and  to  give  their  clients  paper  plant,  the  telecast  of 
what  they  want.  They  don’t  “Let’s  Take  a  Trip”  showed 
want  to  send  all  we’d  like  to  the  inner  workings  of  a  news- 
send;  like,  for  instance,  a  Dulles  paper  to  a  nation-wide  audience, 
speech  in  full  text.  The  cast,  11-year-old  “Pud” 

“The  press  associations  don’t  Flanagan  and  9-year-old  Ginger 
go  to  all  the  countries  we’d  like  MacManus,  visited  Newsday 
to  reach.  India,  for  instance.  I  with  their  adult  companion, 
have  been  asking  AP  to  service  Sonny  Fox,  to  see  all  the 
India,  but  no  paper  is  willing  stages  involved  from  the  time 
to  pay  the  price.  It  would  be  news  happens  until  it  appears 
better  for  us  if  they’d  bring  the  i"  Print.  Their  guide  at  Newsday 
price  down,  but  they  have  a  was  Production  Manager  Allan 
reasonable  answer:  the  service  Woods. 

would  not  be  properly  evaluated  ^n  order  to  give  a  clear 
if  given  a  low  rate.”  presentation  of  new.spaper  pro- 

Senator  Kilgore  said  he  was  messes,  Newsday,  which  does 
aware  that  the  embassies  of  publish  Sundays,  brought 

some  countries  reimburse  news-  personnel  for  the  program. 


WHAT'S  AHEAD  IN  TV— After 
four  days  of  concentrated  newspa¬ 
per  talk  (ANPA  Convention),  a 
large  number  of  publishers  and  other 
newspaper  executives  toured  the 
world's  largest  color  TV  studio, 
NBC's  production  center  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  Robert  W.  Sarnor,  at  right  fore¬ 
ground,  NBC  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  gave  them  a  fill-in  on  upcom¬ 
ing  color  shows  and  plans  for  step¬ 
ping  up  production  of  color  re¬ 
ceivers.  Interest  of  newspapermen, 
as  operators  and  prospective  opera¬ 
tors  of  television  stations,  was  des¬ 
cribed  as  "keen". 
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Derby  Camera 
‘Secret’  Told 

Chicago 

A  Chicago  Tribune  “mystery” 
camera  came  up  with  a  pano¬ 
ramic  shot,  described  as  a  160 
degree  picture  of  the  grand¬ 
stand  crowds  at  the  Kentucky 
Derby  last  Saturday.  The  dra¬ 
matic  picture  was  printed  across 
two  pages  of  the  Sunday  Trib¬ 
une’s  sports  section. 

The  photograph  was  made 
from  less  than  200  feet  in  front 
of  the  stands  at  Churchill 
Downs.  The  Tribune  said  the 
“giant’s  eye  view”  was  taken 
on  a  single  sheet  of  film. 

A1  Madsen,  chief  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  photo  department,  and 
Wayne  Thomis,  pilot  of  the 
Tribune’s  “flying  newsroom,” 
rushed  the  big  picture  and  sev¬ 
eral  others  taken  from  different 
points  at  the  track,  back  to 
Chicago  to  score  a  picture  scoop. 
They  concealed  the  mystery 
camera  in  a  battered  black  box 
resembling  a  doctor’s  suitcase. 
They  took  their  pictures  quickly 
in  an  effort  to  keep  the  camera 
a  secret. 

The  pair  left  Churchill  Downs 
before  the  Derby  race  began 
and  flew  to  Chicago.  The  print 
was  used  by  the  engravers  to 
make  a  plate  for  a  double  page 
form. 

On  Tuesday,  after  the  Derby, 
the  Tribune  revealed  the  “sec¬ 
ret”  of  its  “mystery”  camera 
and  kidded  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  for  its  “Camer- 
ama.”  (E&P,  May  7,  page  66.) 
The  Tribune  stated: 

'"The  secret  of  our  mystery 


camera  is  too  good  to  keep.  We 
hereby  share  it  with  the  entire 
American  press. 

“A1  Madsen  went  on  a  scout¬ 
ing  tour  of  camera  dealers, 
looking  for  one  of  the  old  fash¬ 
ioned  “panorama”  cameras 
which  once  were  commonly  used 
to  take  pictures  of  graduation 
classes.  One  dealer  poked 
around  in  his  basement  and 
found  such  a  machine,  patented 
in  1896  and  built  a  few  years 
later.  Madsen  bought  it  for 
$25. 

“Film  for  the  camera  no  long¬ 
er  is  manufactured;  so  Madsen 
produced  some  by  cutting  a 
quarter  inch  strip  from  film 
used  for  aerial  photography. 

“We  enjoy  this  sort  of  news¬ 
paper  competition.  We  congrat¬ 
ulate  the  Herald-Tribune  editors 
on  their  enterprise.  We  hope 
they  didn’t  spend  any  more  on 
it  than  we  did  on  ours.” 

• 

Pulitzer  Winner 
Changing  His  Job 

Washington 

Anthony  Lewis,  winner  of 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  and  the 
Broun  Award  for  his  reporting 
of  the  Chasanow  security  case, 
is  leaving  the  Washington 
Daily  News  about  Sept.  1  to 
work  in  the  New  York  Times 
bureau  here. 

He  had  previously  been  a 
Timesman  before  he  went  with 
the  Scripps-Howard  paper  and 
negotiations  for  his  new  job 
began  long  before  he’  won  the 
coveted  prizes,  E&P  was  in¬ 
formed.  He  was  conferring 
with  Times  Managing  Editor 
Turner  Catledge  in  New  York 
when  news  of  the  Pulitzer 
Award  was  received  May  2. 


Health  Office 
News  Center 

Washington 

Ordinarily  not  to  be  classed 
with  the  White  House  and  the 
Pentagon  as  a  source  of  spot 
news,  the  offices  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  (H-E-W) 
zoomed  past  both  to  unprece¬ 
dented  heights  as  the  epochal 
Salk  vaccine  story  unfolded. 

The  agency  turns  out  a  steady 
grist  of  news,  most  of  it  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  Office  of  Elduca- 
tion,  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin¬ 
istration,  and  the  Social  Secur¬ 
ity  Administration,  but  until 
last  month  the  Public  Health 
Service  came  in  for  casual  men¬ 
tion.  Then  came  the  news  that 
the  Salk  vaccine  had  passed  its 
first  test,  bringing  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  whether  supply  would 
meet  demand  and  whether  gov¬ 
ernment  control  should  be  im¬ 
posed — and  finally  the  stunning 
discovery  that  some  of  the 
serum  had  been  found  unsafe 
and  that  all  of  it  must  be  tem¬ 
porarily  sequestered  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  national  health. 

Around-the-clock  press  service 
has  been  the  order  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  office  since  April  12; 
a  staff  adequate  for  normal 
news  happenings  has  worked  in 
48-hour  stretches  and  longer. 
And  through  it  all.  Secretary 
Oveta  Culp  Hobby  has  been  di¬ 
recting  top  level  policy  while 
from  time  to  time  returning  to 
her  professional  first  interest  by 
visits  to  the  press  room. 

’The  story  of  evaluations  made 
by  the  experts  called  to  Wash¬ 


ington  was  delivered  to  the 
press  by  Mrs.  Hobby  when  she 
visited  them  shortly  before  mid¬ 
night  to  tell  the  reporters  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  had  granted 
her  permission  to  give  them  a 
fill-in  on  the  interim  report  con¬ 
tent. 

The  normal  press  coverage  at 
the  H-E-W  building  is  made  up 
of  about  a  dozen  reporters  on 
regular  assignment.  Over  the 
week-end  that  grew  to  56  re¬ 
porters  in  relays,  radio  and  TV 
broadcasters;  news,  still,  and 
movie  camera  equipment  and 
crews.  'The  press  room  bulged 
at  one  time  with  102  occupants. 
• 

Reporters  Barred  .  .  . 
Kill  It,  Kill  It,  Kill  It 

Washington 

White  House  Press  Secretary 
James  C.  Hagerty  did  a  fast 
“flip-flop”  on  an  order  barring 
newsmen  from  picture-taking 
ceremonies  in  the  President’s 
office  this  week. 

Wednesday,  reporters  heard 
President  Eisenhower  in  casual 
conversation  with  Health  Sec¬ 
retary  Oveta  Culp  Hobby  dis¬ 
cuss  the  Salk  polio  vaccine  and 
the  President’s  grandchildren. 
Some  of  the  reporters  wished 
to  write  a  story. 

There  has  been  no  previous 
White  House  rule  against  quot¬ 
ing  the  President  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  Mr.  Hagerty 
said  “no,”  and  issued  the  order 
excluding  reporters  from  future 
picture-teking  affairs. 

At  his  ’Thursday  morning 
conference,  Mr.  Hagerty  rue¬ 
fully  said  he  had  “blown  my 
top  a  bit,”  and  declared  the 
order  null  and  void. 


PATIENCE.  MAN.  PATIENCE 

Haynie,  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  Newt 


NO-MAN'S  LAND 

Williams,  Detroit  Free  Press 


THE  CRYSTAL  BALL 

Baldowski,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution 
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Nixon  Tells  Inlanders: 


Research,  Personnel 
Key  to  Press  Future 


Better  research,  productwise, 
and  better-trained  personnel  to 
know  what  to  do  about  it,  are 
essential  for  future  newspaper 
survival.  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  members  were  told 
here  this  week  at  their  spring 
meeting. 

Raymond  B.  Nixon,  professor 
of  journalism,  University  of 
Minnesota,  presented  his  ideas 
on  what  confronts  newspapers 
today  and  in  the  years  ahead. 
As  a  student  of  newspaper 
history,  he  told  publishers  his 
concern  was  “lest  you  develop 
an  occupational  neurosis  which 
will  paralyze  you  into  inaction 
at  the  very  threshhold  of  what 
could  be  the  newspaper’s  ‘finest 
hour.’  ” 


Must  Keep  Face 

Prof.  Nixon’s  diagnosis  of 
newspapers’  “ailments”  included 
two  major  points: 

“(1)  The  American  press  as 
a  whole  was  never  in  sounder 
economic  health  than  it  is  to¬ 
day. 

“(2)  Our  greatest  danger  is 
not  rising  costs,  television,  or 
any  of  the  others  we  usually 
hear  mentioned.  It  is  the  dan¬ 
ger  that  we  ourselves  may  fail 
to  keep  pace  with  the  changing 
needs  and  interests  of  our 
readers. 

“Unless  some  newspapers 
move  more  rapidly  to  get  in 
step  with  the  dynamic  society 
in  which  we  live,”  he  continued, 
“their  readers  may  have  to  go 
on  without  them — and  that  is 
something  that  none  of  us  can 
afford  to  let  happen.” 

He  pointed  out  that  despite 


rising  costs — and  in  large  part, 
because  of  them  —  the  daily 
newspaper  publishing  industry 
has  attained  the  highest  degree 
of  economic  stability  in  its 
history.  He  showed  that  as  of 
Jan.  1,  1965,  94.3%  of  all 
daily  newspaper  cities  in  the 
U.  S.  are  without  local  news¬ 
paper  competition;  82%  having 
only  one  daily;  and  another 
12.3%  having  only  one  morn¬ 
ing-evening  combination  under 
single  ownership  or  joint  print¬ 
ing.  In  the  weekly  field,  he 
said,  a  similar  stabilization  has 
taken  place.  “But,”  he  added, 
“daily  or  weekly  the  average 
community  has  about  as  many 
papers  as  it  can  decently  sup¬ 
port.” 

Rates  Need  Analyzing 

Turning  to  the  economics  of 
publishing.  Prof.  Nixon  asserted 
the  most  urgent  advertising 
problem  of  newspapers  without 
local  competition  may  be  not 
to  find  more  customers,  but  to 
make  certain  that  all  classes 
of  advertising  rates  provide  a 
fair  margin  of  profit. 

“Look  at  the  ever-widening 
differential  between  national 
and  local  rates,”  he  said,  “and 
at  the  wide  variation  in  local 
rates  on  a  volume  basis  .  .  . 
I  believe  most  of  you  will  con¬ 
clude,  as  I  have  done,  that  some 
of  the  advertising  in  our  fat 
papers  today  is  being  carried 
at  a  loss.” 


that  only  47  of  the  95  newspa¬ 
per  gproups  in  this  country  iden¬ 
tify  themselves  fully  on  the 
page  devoted  to  that  purpose  in 
the  1955  Editor  &  Publisher 
Year  Book. 

“Most  of  these  group  owner¬ 
ships  or  affiliations  are  known 
locally,  but  they  also  should  be 
acknowledged  nationally  as 
added  assurance  that  the  owner 
has  nothing  to  hide.  Even  the 
Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Com¬ 
pany  probably  would  profit  in 
the  long  run  by  freely  acknowl¬ 


edging  the  ownership  of  its 
eight  papers  in  Montana.” 

Inland’s  spring  meeting 
opened  here  Thursday  with 
Wesley  I.  Nunn,  advertising 
manager  of  Standard  Oil  Go. 
(Ind.)  and  chairman  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  presenting  the  AFA’s  sound- 
slide  film  on  “We  the  People  in 
Advertising.”  He  made  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  AFA  convention  in 
Chicago,  June  5-8,  and  stressed 
the  grass-roots  strength  of 
AFA. 


IPI  Assembly  Has 
Attendance  of  170 


Need  Public  Confidence 


Phototype  Project 
Next  on  INO  List 

Chicago 

The  Institute  of  Newspaper 
operations  will  soon  begin  a 
composing  room  engineering 
analysis  with  its  first  goal  to  be 
an  interim  report  on  all  forms 
of  photo-composition. 

Cyrus  L.  Mackinnon,  INO 
managing  director,  announced 
the  latest  project  in  his  talk 
here  Thursday  at  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  conven¬ 
tion.  He  said  the  study  will 
seek  to  determine  the  best  ways 
to  use  photo-composition  and  to 
show  what  results  can  be  ex¬ 
pected. 


“It  is  the  confidence  of  a 
fully-informed  public  that  will 
enable  responsible  newspapers 
to  survive,  even  in  the  face  of 
possible  increases  in  price,”  he 
continued.  “The  reader  does  not 
like  the  idea  of  a  7-cent  or 
10-cent  newspaper  any  more 
than  he  likes  the  idea  of  pay¬ 
ing  more  than  5  cents  for  his 
favorite  soft  drink,  but  there  is 
ample  evidence  that  he  will  ac¬ 
cept  necessary  price  increases 
in  either  before  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  buy,  at  any  price,  a 
product  in  whose  quality  and 
integrity  they  have  lost  con¬ 
fidence. 

“Since  secrecy  breeds  suspi¬ 
cion,  every  newspaper  should 
bring  its  ownership  and  control 
into  the  open.  There  may  be 
competitive  situations  where 
the  publication  of  annual  finan¬ 
cial  statements  would  be  un¬ 
wise,  but  there  seems  to  be 
little  justification  for  the  fact 


By  George  Ed  Williamson 

Copenhagen  (Kas.)  News  Herald,  reported 
The  fourth  General  Assembly  on  the  Anglo-American  Region- 
of  International  Press  Institute  al  meeting  in  London  May  6. 
opened  here  May  11  with  a  He  said  each  delegation  criti- 
record  attendance  of  170  mem-  cized  itself  rather  than  the 
bers  against  a  past  average  of  other.  Britons  regretted  they 
100,  reflecting  a  growing  in-  were  not  completely  conversant 
terest  in  the  institute’s  ideals  with  American  politics  and 
of  improving  understanding  be-  Americans  felt  their  coverage 
tween  peoples.  of  British  politics  includes  insuf- 

In  his  report  Director  E.  J.  B.  ficient  interpretive  reporting. 
Rose  said  113  new  members  Donald  Tyermann,  London 
have  joined  since  January  Times,  gave  a  report  of  the 
bringing  the  total  to  750.  He  London  strike  and  Allan  Her- 
said  the  increased  membership  nelius  of  Svenska  Dagbladet, 
means  IPI  revenue  in  1955  will  Stockholm,  described  the  peace 
come  almost  wholly  from  the  agreement  between  Swedish 
newspaper  industry  and  that  publishers  and  newspaper  labor 
outside  funds  from  the  Rocke-  unions.  Mr.  Hemelius  said  the 
feller  Foundation  will  go  sole-  agreement  has  prevented  any 
ly  to  projects.  A  new  grant  to  work  stoppage  due  to  labor  con- 
be  decided  by  Rockefeller  trus-  flict  since  it  went  into  effect  in 
tees  May  20  is  contingent  on  1937.  Mr.  Tyermann  discussed 
IPI  raising  a  minimum  of  $35,-  the  industrial,  political  and  pro- 
000  in  1955  and  $45,000  in  1956.  fessional  aspects  of  the  strike 
The  program  of  this  assembly  and  asked  “is  not  the  policy  of 
reflects  a  feeling  of  members  meeting  strikes  by  the  gp'eat 
that  greater  benefit  is  gained  deterrent  of  all-out  stoppage 
from  drawing  on  the  collective  really  a  boomerang?”  He  ex¬ 
experience  of  editors  discussing  plained  that  the  much  touted 
common  problems  than  from  freedom  of  the  press  is  not  a 
drawing  on  outsiders.  Some  privilege  but  a  duty  of  the 
sessions  will  be  devoted  to  re-  press  to  supply  the  public  with 
lations  between  press  and  gov-  facts. 

emments.  On  this  subject  Mr.  The  television  panel  discus- 
Rose  pointed  out  that  many  sion  was  an  innovation  at  IPI 
members  have  suffered  for  their  assemblies.  Speakers  were 
opinions  and  have  chosen  prison  Walter  Cronkite,  CBS,  New 
or  exile  rather  than  give  up  York;  Carl  Lindstrom,  Hart- 
the  fight  for  freedom  of  ex-  ford  (Conn.)  Times,  and  Manji 
pression.  lijima,  Ashahi  Shimbun,  Tokyo. 

In  the  opening  address,  Mr.  Cronkite  showed  TV  films 
Chairman  of  Executive  Board  of  the  1952  Democratic  conven- 
Eljas  Erkko  said  IPI  is  greatly  tion  at  Chicago  and  the  Mc- 
indebted  to  the  Ford  and  Rocke-  Carthy-Army  hearings.  Mr. 
feller  foundations  for  support-  Lindstrom  said  TV  has  in- 
ing  projects.  creased  newspaper  circulation 

Dr.  Reinhold  Heinen  of  Koel-  by  broadening  the  interests  of 
nisehe  Rundschau,  Cologne,  the  public  and  has  not  cut  into 
Germany,  reported  on  three  re-  newspaper  advertising  revenue, 
gional  Franco-German  meetings  Japanese  newspapers  do  not 
which  strived  to  increase  un-  regard  TV  as  a  competitor  but 
derstanding  between  editors  of  a  supplement,  therefore  news- 
the  countries.  papers  there  are  investing 

John  P.  Harris,  Hutchinson  heavily  in  TV,  Mr.  lijima  said. 
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By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Vertical  Half-Pag  es 
Now  Available  in  Comics 


before  the  annual  convention  of  Mr.  Anderson  said  that  only 
the  Newspaper  Promotion  Man-  when  reader  research  figures  be- 
agers  Association  in  Chicago.  came  available  recently  through 
"Seven  syndicates  have  co-  the  Comics  Council  did  newspa- 

operated  in  making  comics  per  and  syndicate  people  become 

available  in  this  vertical  half-  aware  of  the  fantastic  “box  of- 

page  form,”  he  said.  “The  new  fice”  statistics  they  had  built 

form  has  electrified  the  copy  up  on  the  daily  comic  page  and 

and  art  departments  of  several  in  the  Sunday  color  comic  sec- 

agencies  who  welcome  this  new  tion. 

dimension  for  dramatic  display.  Two  months  ago,  said  Mr. 

Alert  papers  already  are  asking  Anderson,  prophets  of  gloom 

the  Metro  Group  if  these  edi-  were  predicting  that  national 

torial  comics  in  vertical  form  advertisers  were  deserting 

will  be  available  so  they  can  comic  sections  because  reader-  newspaper  comics  and  to  dis-  strips  from  5  to  4  columns  in 

sell  local  advertising  to  match  ship  had  taken  a  nose  dive  due  courage  juvenile  reading;  (2)  width  theoretically  had  driven 

up.  Many  advertising  execu-  to  TV  competition.  Added  to  this  TV  supposedly  was  monopoliz-  bifocal  readers  away  from  the 

tives  think  the  format  is  a  natu-  confusion  were  such  factors  as  ing  so  many  waking  hours  of  comic  page  in  disgust;  (4)  as 

rsl  for  color  display  of  dresses,  (1)  local  and  state  crusades  teen-agers  that  they  were  de-  a  result,  a  blind  .stampede  was 

toys,  men’s  suits,  sport  goods  against  offensive  comic  books  sorting  newspaper  comics  en  occurring  in  comic  page  and 

and  even  refrigerators.”  were  inciting  parents  to  criticize  masse;  (3)  reduction  of  comic  comic  section  make-up. 


ELECTRIPTING— Harold  Andaraon  of  Nawtpapar  Comics  Advisory 
Council,  shows  fha  now  vertical  half-page  format  for  advertisers. 


RETAIL  REGULAR 


Attributes  Success  To  Use  Of  Papers 


The  thrill  that  comes  once  in  a  lifetime 
recently  came  to  Samuel  M.  Halpren,  owner  of 
Halpi^n’s  Tots’n  Teens,  Overbrook  Hills,  Pa., 
on  his  being  selected  Brand  Name  Retailer  of 
the  Year  in  the  children’s  wear  field  in  Brand 
Names  Foundation’s  annual  contest. 

In  fact,  the  words,  “The  thrill  that  comes 
once  in  a  lifetime,”  formed  the  headline  on 
a  666-line  ad  Sam  ran  in  a  Philadelphia  news¬ 
paper  to  publicly  thank  his  customers,  em¬ 
ployes  and  suppliers  for  their  respective  roles 
in  making  his  victory  possible. 

“Our  winning  of  this  award,”  Sam  says, 
“was  the  result  of  a  carefully-planned  and 
well-executed  merchandising  plan  inaugurated 
in  our  store  some  10  years  ago. 

“Naturally,  this  merchandising  plan  was 
backed  over  the  years  with  a  schedule  of  con¬ 
sistently  run  large-size  newspaper  insertions. 

“Not  only  does  this  award  serve  as  an 
added  incentive  to  rededicate  ourselves  to 


continue  to  serve  our  customers  with  the 
standards  of  value  expressed  by  the  nation’s 
finest  brands,  but  it  dramatically  points  up 
that  newspaper  advertising  for  a  retailer  pays 
off  in  bringing  customers  into  the  store. 

“I  personally  feel,”  Sam  adds,  “that  the 
bulk  of  my  success  as  a  retail  merchant  is 
due  to  newspaper  advertising.” 

Sam,  who  last  year  spent  approximately 
$11,000  on  retail  linage,  says  that  one  of 
the  most  valuable  services  offered  him  by 
newspapers  are  “the  experienced  advertising 
and  layout  men  who  can  fulfill  the  general 
purpose  of  advertising  —  the  creation  of 
reader  interest  and  the  conversion  of  this 
interest  into  sales.” 

Looking  back  over  the  years,  Sam  recalls 
Morris  and  Bertha  Halpren,  the  founders. 
“Most  of  the  credit  for  the  award  belongs  to 
them,”  he  says.  “They  were  true  champions 
of  brand  name  merchandising.”  But  then, 
that’s  the  kind  of  guy  Sam  is.  —  R.  B.  McI. 
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strong  “Doctor  of  Finance’ 

Financial  Problem? 


CASE  STUDY 


.  Copy  follows  the  same  light, 

e  A.  J.  Armstrong  ajiy  approach  and  leads  off 

r  Doctor  of  Finance  with  headlines  such  as  “Now 

a.  j.  Armstrong  Gives  You  Im- 
yoi  nnd  ii.  .imow  up  portaut  Facts  About  Commer- 
.Hh  your  nuoapnorni.  ciul  Financing;”  “Need  More 
u.'rj:';rrtrr.::^IiS  Money?;”  and  “Financial  Prob- 

“Doctor 

and  unctly  conftdeaUal  «~oaoii  of  Finance”  makes  the  pitch  in 
an  easy-to-read  style.  The 
“doc”  is  also  used  in  an  eight- 
page  ready  reference  brochure 
offered  free  in  each  newspaper 
ad  run.  Entitled,  “Inside  Facts 
About  Commercial  Financing 
That  Every  Businessman 
Should  Know,”  the  brochure 
gives  the  low-down  on  such 
things  as  accounts  receivable 
««  Mc.42o«si,Na.vonkN.y..rwMUMii7  finauclng,  motlon  picture  and 
DR.  OF  FINANCE  symbol  does  television  financing,  etc. 

selling  in  Armstrong's  eds  At  the  time  Cayton,  Inc., 

h  range  in  size  from  450  to  fook  on  the  Armstrong  account 

I''***’  it  was  explained  to  the  Seilers 

that  by  quality  was  meant  the  that  it  wouldn’t  be  for  at  least 
of  firms  responding,  12  to  15  months  from  the  start 
rather  than  the  quantity  of  of  the  campaign  that  measur- 


Finance  Firm  Finds 
$$,  Plus  Ads,  Make  $$ 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

While  it  is  true  that  it  takes  money  to  make  money,  it  is 
equally  true,  esspecially  in  the  case  of  banks  and  finance  com¬ 
panies,  that  it  takes  consistent  newspaper  advertising  to  make 
the  money  on  which  more  money  can  be  made.  In  fact,  in  re¬ 
cent  years  more  and  more  such  firms  have  come  to  realize  this 
and  to  act  upon  it. 

Latest  on  the  scene  is  A.  J.  efforts  is  one  that  has  proved 
Armstrong  Company,  Inc.,  New  f^j.  ^^e  balance  of 

York  City,  42-year  old  private-  .^^g  ghaii  expand  in 

ly  owned  factor  and  commercial  direction.” 

financing  firm  which,  among  '  , , 

other  successful  ventures,  nur-  *  ®  ° 

tured  the  fabulous  Vitamin  The  factors  leading  to  this 
Corporation  of  America-Rybu-  “wise”  decision  to  use  news- 
tol  operation  (E&P,  June  7,  ’52,  paper  advertising  began  about 
page  16)  from  a  $10,000  back-  seven  months  ago  when  the 
of-a-drug-store  setup  to  a  point  Seilers  took  steps  to  correct  a  ^  gg 
where  VC  A  was  ultimately  sold  situation  of  which  they  were 
to  Rexall  Drug  Company  for  long  aware:  Commercial  finance 
$5,000,000.  companies  in  promoting  their 

Weekly  Insertions  ^er^ces  face  conditions  and 

A.  J.  Armstrong  first  learned  problems  similar  to  those  of 
about  the  power  of  newspaper  banks  promoting  their  loan  de¬ 
advertising  some  seven  months  Partments.  There  is  one  excep- 
ago  when  it  started  running  a  tion,  however, 
series  of  weekly  insertions  .  ^hile  borrowing  from  banks 
ranging  in  size  from  450  to  55  a  recognized  and  accepted 
lines.  Today,  while  the  New  of  financing  such  things 

York  Times  is  still  the  basic  inventory  expansion,  pur- 

newspaper,  Armstrong  ads  are  ‘^base  of  buildings  and  machin- 
also  regularly  scheduled  in  the  many  businessmen,  accord- 

Joumal  of  Commerce.  In  addi- 

tion,  insertions  are  run  in  spe-  thoroughly  undei  stand  e 
dal  issues  of  other  newspapers,  workings  of  a  commercial 
such  as  the  annual  business  and  financing  company  such  as  A.  J.  ^  j 
financial  reviews  published  by  Armstrong  Co.  and  consequent-  ^gg^jg 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  filled  with  misconcep-  «Qpgj. 

and  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe.  bow  it  functions.  (abou 

This  week,  brothers  Dave  and  Obviously  this  called  for  an  ^ 

Jack  Seiler,  president  and  vice-  educational  job  so  the  Seilers  pj^pgj. 

president  of  A.  J.  Armstrong  appointed  Cayton,  Inc.,  New  gg^^j 

Co.  respectively,  told  Editor  &  York  City,  a.s  their  advertising  p^gp^ 

Publisher:  agency  and  dumped  the  prob- 

“The  decision  to  rely  on  ^be  lap  of  William  g^gj^ 

weekly  insertions  in  newspapers  ^  Arcy  Cayton,  president.  produ 

as  the  key  to  our  advertising  Two- Pronged  Program  busin 

Moving  with  the  sure-footed-  Wi 
W  aess  that  has  enabled  Cayton,  upon 

Inc.,  to  increase  its  billings  in  supplemented  by  business  pub-  maj’or  instrument  in  any  pub- 

years  from  $100,0()0  to  lications  and  direct  mail,  the  lie  relations  program,  and  it 

^  $3  500  000,  Mr.  Cayton  and  his  agency  studied  the  Armstrong  must  be  used  with  discrimina- 

S  staff  first  checked  on  the  exist-  operation  to  find  what  services  tion  and  discretion. 

f  I  eace  of  the  problem  as  stated  made  the  company  different  “In  its  more  narrow  sense, 

KMV  by  the  Seilers  and,  after  con-  from  similar  firms.  publicity  entails  the  creation, 

I  firming  its  existence,  came  up  One  major  difference  stood  preparation  and  distribution  of 

— j|i  with  a  two-pronged  advertising  out.  That  was  the  Seilers’  legitimate  news  releases  and 

'  4i|/  ^  and  public  relations  educational  willingness  to  say  “yes”  to  en-  feature  stores  for  the  press. 

K  ,  program  aimed  at  businessmen,  gineering  any  reasonably  sound  But  it  must  be  guided  by  the 

'  m' \  I  According  to  Mr.  Cayton,  it  financing  plan.  Then,  too,  the  acceptable  principles  of  good 

Pi'  V  /  £  ^BBIBB^X  ^  foregone  conclusion  that  Seilers’  ability  to  engineer  the  reporting,”  Mr.  Cayton  told  the 

^  newspapers  would  spearhead  plan  ranked  high  as  a  selling  brothers. 

Yj.  -  y  the  advertising  prong  of  the  point.  While  it’s  one  thing  to  give 

HBili  A,  program.  To  best  get  across  the  edu-  clients  sound  advice,  it’s  an- 

NEWSPAPER  PROGRAM  for  A  ^®  *bat  a  careful  analy-  cational  story  and  at  the  same  other  to  have  them  follow  it 
J.  Armstrong  Co.  is  discussed  by  contemplated  media  time  play-up  the  “know-how”  But  in  their  relationship  with 

William  D’Arcy  Cayton  (seated),  was  made  in  terms  of  both  of  the  Seilers,  these  factors  Cayton,  Inc.,  the  Seilers  are 

president,  Cayton,  Inc.,  with  Fred  total  possible  inquiry  response  were  personified  in  a  cartoon  content  to  follow  their  agency’* 

Ladd,  creative  director.  and  quality  of  inquiries,  adding  character  dubbed  the  Ann-  thinking. 


Ymhi  PrM:  Inter- 
eumg.  informeiive 
brochure  givet  in- 
tide  fecii  about 
commercial  financ- 
ing  that  every  buii- 
nestman  should 
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U.  S.  Complaint  in  Advertising  Case 


Docketed  as  Civil  Action  100- 
309,  in  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  the  com¬ 
plaint  in  the  antitrust  action 
names  the  following  defend¬ 
ants: 

American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  (“4A”), 
organized  in  or  about  1917  and 
incorporated  in  New  York;  a 
non-profit  membership  corpora¬ 
tion  whose  300  members  include 
most  of  the  larger  advertising 
agencies  in  the  United  States. 

American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association 
(“ANPA”),  incorporated  in 
1897  in  New  York;  787  mem¬ 
bers  include  the  publishers  of 
most  of  the  larger  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country. 

Publishers  .Association  of 
New  York  City  (“PA”),  or¬ 
ganized  in  1897;  13  members. 

Associated  Business  Publi¬ 
cations,  incorporated  in  1916, 
approximately  150  members 
consist  of  the  publishers  of  in¬ 
dependently  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  business  papers  in  various 
states. 

Periodical  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  OF  .America,  New 
'  York  1903;  members  are  Cro- 
well-Collier  Publishing  Co., 
Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  Hearst 
Magazines,  Inc.,  and  McCall 
Corporation. 

Agricultural  Publishers 
Association,  Chicago;  34  mem¬ 
bers  publish  nationally  dis¬ 
tributed  farm  magazines. 

The  complaint  sets  forth  the 
interstate  character  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business  and  asserts 
that  substantially  all  nation.il 
advertising  published  in  the 
United  States  is  handled  by  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  which  con¬ 
tract  diiectly  with  media  own¬ 
ers  to  pay  and  to  be  solely 
liable  for  payment  for  adver¬ 
tising  )>laced. 

After  these  formal  prelimin¬ 
aries,  the  complaint  continues 
as  follows: 

Background  of  thf. 

Offi^nsives  Charged 

Prior  to  1917  the  advertising 
agent  was  a  merchant  or  bro¬ 
ker  who  secured  advertisements 
from  business  concerns  and  had 
them  published  in  newspapers 
and  magazines.  The  agent  either 
sold  advertising  space,  a  ser¬ 
vice  for  which  he  received  a 
commission  from  publishers,  or 
bought  advertising  space  and 
jobbed  it  out  among  advertisers 
at  the  highest  mark-up  he 
could  secure.  Competition  be¬ 


tween  advertising  agents  was 
primarily  on  a  price  basis. 

With  the  ^velopment  of 
mass  production,  manufacturers 
came  to  depend  on  advertising 
as  a  means  of  marketing  their 
goods  and  services  on  a  na¬ 
tion-wide  basis.  The  advertis¬ 
ing  agent’s  function  gradually 
changed  from  that  of  merely  a 
space  salesman  to  that  of  plan¬ 
ning  and  producing  advertising, 
as  well  as  advising  advertisers 
and  selecting  media.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  advertising  agent  con¬ 
tinued  to  depend  upon  agency 
commissions  for  its  principal 
source  of  remuneration. 

During  this  period  of  adver¬ 
tising  agency  development,  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  defendant  media 
associations  adopted  procedures 
through  which  advertising 
agencies  could  establish  credit 
standings  that  would  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  members  of 
these  a.ssociations.  These  pro¬ 
cedures  were  the  forerunner  of 
the  recognition  system  as  de¬ 
fined  in  paragraph  3(e)  and 
hereinaftei-  complained  against 
in  Section  VI  of  this  complaint. 

Failure  of  an  advertising 
agency  to  secure  recognition 
from  one  or  more  of  the  de¬ 
fendant  media  associations 
places  it  under  a  serious  com¬ 
petitive  handicap.  The  follow¬ 
ing  consequences  result  from 
the  failure  of  an  advertising 
agency  to  obtain  recognition: 
(a)  it  is  denied  credit  by  me¬ 
dia;  (b)  it  is  denied  agency 
commission  by  media;  and  (c) 
its  non-recognized  status  is 
widely  publicized  among  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  and  media 
and  causes  the  agency  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  reputation  of  financial 
instability,  of  business  incom¬ 
petence,  and  of  having  inade¬ 
quate  facilities  to  serve  .nation¬ 
al  advertisers. 

Offenses  Charged 

Beginning  in  or  about  the 
year  1917,  the  exact  date  being 
to  the  plaintiff  unknown,  and 
continuing  to  and  including  the 
date  of  the  filing  of  this  com¬ 
plaint,  all  the  defendants,  and 
each  of  the  defendants  with 
its  members,  have  been  and 
now  are  combining  and  con¬ 
spiring  in  unreasonable  re¬ 
straint  of  the  hereinbefore 
described  interstate  trade  and 
commerce  in  national  advertis¬ 
ing  in  violation  of  Section  1 
of  the  Sherman  Act.  The  de¬ 
fendants  are  continuing,  and 
threaten  to  and  will  continue, 
said  offense.s  unless  the  relief 


hereinafter  prayed  for  in  this 
complaint  is  granted. 

A.  Conspirdcy  Among  All  The 
Defendants 

The  combination  and  con¬ 
spiracy  among  all  the  defend¬ 
ants  has  consisted  of  a  con¬ 
tinuing  agreement  and  concert 
of  action  among  them,  the 
substantial  terms  of  which 
have  been  and  are: 

(a)  that  the  defendant  media 
associations  adopt  substantially 
uniform  standards  for  recogni¬ 
tion  of  advertising  agencies  and 
members  of  said  associations 
adhere  to  said  standards;  (b) 
that  only  advertising  agencies 
granted  recognition  be  extended 
credit  and  allowed  agency  com- 
mi.ssion  by  members  of  said  as¬ 
sociations;  (c)  that  members  of 
the  defendant  media  associa¬ 
tions  allow  agency  commission 
only  to  those  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  which  agree  to  retain,  and 
not  rebate  to  or  split  with  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  any  part  of 
agency  commissions;  (d)  that 
advertising  agencies  which  re¬ 
bate  any  part  of  agency  com¬ 
missions  to,  or  split  them  with, 
national  advertisers  be  denied 
recognition,  or  if  such  recogni¬ 
tion  has  been  granted,  that  it 
be  withdrawn,  cancelled,  or  sus- 
pemled;  (e)  that  recognition  be 
denied  to  house  agencies  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  controlled  by, 
or  affiliated  with,  media  or 
printing  or  engraving  establish¬ 
ments;  (f)  that  members  of  the 
defendant  media  associations 
charge  gross  rates  to  direct  ad- 
verti.sers;  (g)  that  members  of 
the  defendant  media  associa¬ 
tions  adhere  to  their  published 
advertising  rates;  and  (h)  that 
agency  commissions  be  fixed 
and  maintained  at  15  per  cent 
of  the  medium’s  gross  rate  for 
advertising. 

Said  unlawful  combination 
and  con.spiracy  has  been  effectu¬ 
ated  and  carried  out  by  divers 
means  and  methods,  including, 
among  others,  those  hereinafter 
described  in  paragraphs  24 
through  29  of  this  complaint. 

In  or  about  1918,  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  defendant  4A  met 
with  representatives  of  maga¬ 
zine  publishers,  including  mem¬ 
bers  of  some  of  the  defendant 
media  associations,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  general  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  them  of  an  increase 
in  agency  commission  for  4A 
members  to  15  per  cent.  About 
this  same  time  another  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  defendant  4A 
sought  to  gain  uniform  accept¬ 
ance  by  all  media  of  a  15  per 


cent  agency  commission  for  4A 
members,  as  well  as  a  2  per 
cent  cash  discount. 

At  various  times  during  the 
period  1917  to  the  date  of  the 
filing  of  this  complaint,  the  de¬ 
fendant  media  associations 
adopted  and  promulgated  var¬ 
ious  standards  and  procedures 
to  strengthen  their  recognition 
systems.  Members  of  the  de¬ 
fendant  media  associations 
agreed  to  observe  their  recogni¬ 
tion  systems.  The  standards  in 
each  said  system  are  similar  or 
identical. 

Said  “standards”  for  recogni¬ 
tion  of  advertising  agencies  re¬ 
quire  that  each  advertising 
agency  seeking  recognition  file 
written  application  and  furnish 
information  to  the  effect  that 
(a)  it  is  a  “bona  fide”  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  i.e.,  functioning  as 
an  independent  contractor,  and 
is  not  a  house  agency,  an 
agency  controlled  by  or  affili¬ 
ated  with  a  medium,  or  printing 
or  engraving  establishment;  (b) 
its  principals  are  of  good  repu¬ 
tation  and  have  advertising  ex¬ 
perience  and  ability;  (c)  its 
financial  condition  is  “satisfac¬ 
tory”;  (d)  its  business  methods 
are  “proper”  and  its  payment 
prompt;  and  (e)  it  retoins  all 
agency  commissions  and  does 
not  rebate  to  its  clients  any 
part  thereof. 

In  addition  to  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  five  basic  requirements 
for  advertising  agency  recogni¬ 
tion,  each  of  the  defendant 
media  associations  further  re¬ 
quires  as  a  condition  to  recog¬ 
nition  that  each  auvertising 
agency  (a)  demonstrate  that  it 
places  advertising  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  defendant  media  as¬ 
sociation  to  which  it  is  apply¬ 
ing  for  recognition;  (b)  has  a 
specifie<l  minimum  capital;  (c) 
furnish  a  statement  of  financial 
public  accountant,  and  submit 
condition  audited  by  a  qualified 
a  current  financial  statement 
every  six  months;  and  (d)  agre 
abide  by  and  use  the  “Standard 
Conditions  Governing  Advertis¬ 
ing  Contracts  and  Orders”  and 
to  use  the  4 A  “Standard  Order 
Blank  for  Publications.”  Copies 
of  the  said  “Standard  Condi¬ 
tions”  etc.,  as  adopted  in  1933 
and  revised  in  1952,  are  marked, 
respectively,  “Exhibit  A”  and 
“Exhibit  B.”  A  copy  of  the 
“Standard  Order  Blank”  etc.,  is 
marked  “Exhibit  C.”  Each  of 
said  exhibits  is  attached  and 
made  a  part  of  this  complaint. 

As  a  further  condition  to 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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j^ranting  an  agency  recognition, 
some  of  the  defendant  media 
associations  require  an  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  when  filing  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  enter  into  a  written 
contract  with  the  media  associa¬ 
tion.  Said  application  and  con¬ 
tract,  among  other  things,  re¬ 
quire  that  (a)  the  advertising 
agency  submit  a  list  of  its  ad¬ 
vertiser-clients,  with  the  amount 
spent  by  each  for  advertising; 
(b)  certify  that  said  advertiser- 
clients  are  paying,  and  will  pay, 
for  all  advertising  at  the  gross 
card  rates  of  the  various  media 
and  that  future  advertising 
from  said  advertiser-clients  will 
be  solicited  and  handled  on  the 
same  basis;  and  (c)  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  will  not  place  ad¬ 
vertising  for  non-recognized  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies.  The  contract 
further  provides  that  recogni¬ 
tion  shall  be  cancelled  if  an 
advertising  agency  engages  in 
“destructive  practices,”  such  as 
splitting  of  agency  commissions 
or  charging  in  excess  of  the 
medium’s  card  rates. 

Each  of  the  defendant  media 
associations  publishes  and 
transmits  to  its  members,  and  to 
each  other,  various  “confiden¬ 
tial”  bulletins,  letters,  reports 
and  lists  containing  information 
concerning  advertising  agencies 
which  have  applied  for  recogni¬ 
tion.  The  information  also  in¬ 
cludes  the  names  of  advertising 
agencies  which  have  been  denied 
recognition.  Members  of  the 
defendant  media  associations 
are  expected  to  and  do  blacklist, 
and  refuse  credit  and  agency 
commission  to  those  advertising 
agencies  denied  recognition,  and 
often  refuse  to  do  business  with 
them  except  on  a  cash  basis 
without  commission.  < 

B.  Conspiracy  Between  Defend¬ 
ant  AA  And  Its  Members 

The  combination  and  conspir¬ 
acy  between  defendant  4A  and 
its  members  has  consisted  of  a 
continuing  agreement  and  con¬ 
cert  of  action  among  them,  the 
substantial  terms  of  which  have 
been  and  are:  (a)  that  4 A  mem¬ 
bers  retain  and  not  rebate  to  or 
split  with  national  advertisers 
any  part  of,  agency  commis¬ 
sions;  (b)  that  agency  commis¬ 
sions  for  4A  members  be  fixed 
and  maintained  at  15  per  cent 
of  the  medium’s  gross  rate  for 
advertising;  (c)  that  4A  mem¬ 
bers  refrain  from  competing 
with  each  other  by  submitting 
advertising  copy,  art  work,  il¬ 
lustrations,  detailed  plans,  mar- 
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ket  suiweys,  or  similar  material 
to  a  national  advertiser  in  spec¬ 
ulative  solicitation  of  new  busi¬ 
ness. 

Said  unlawful  combination 
and  conspiracy  has  been  effec¬ 
tuated  and  carried  out  by  divers 
means  and  methods,  including 
those  hereinafter  described  in 
paragraph  32  of  this  complaint. 

The  defendant  4A’s  “Stand¬ 
ards  of  Practice”  adopted  in 
1937  and  revised  in  1952  pro¬ 
vides  that  (a)  members  should 
retain  the  full  agency  commis¬ 
sion  without  direct  or  indirect 
rebating  and  (b)  members 
should  refrain  from  submitting 
speculative  material  to  adver¬ 
tisers.  Since  1937  each  appli¬ 
cant  for  membership  in  defend¬ 
ant  4A  has  agreed  to  accept 
and  adhere  to  these  “Stand¬ 
ards  of  Practice.”  In  addition, 
the  defendant  4A’s  “Qualifica¬ 
tions  For  Membership”  provide 
that  only  advertising  agencies 
which  retain  the  full  amount 
of  agency  commission  without 
rebating  shall  be  admitted  to 
membership. 

C.  Conspiracy  Between  Defend¬ 
ant  ANPA  And  Its  Members 
The  combination  and  con¬ 
spiracy  between  defendant  AN 
PA  and  its  members  has  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  continuing  agree¬ 
ment  and  concert  of  action 
among  them,  the  substantial 
terms  of  which  have  been  and 
are: 

(a)  that  said  defendant  asso¬ 
ciation  adopt  standards  for  re¬ 
cognition  of  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  and  that  its  members  ad¬ 
here  to  said  standards;  (b) 
that  only  advertising  agencies 
granted  recognition  be  extend¬ 
ed  credit  and  allowed  agency 
commission;  (c)  that  members 
allow  agency  commission  only 
to  those  advertising  agencies 
which  agree  to  retain,  and  not 
rebate  to  or  split  with  national 
advertisers  any  part  of,  agency 
commissions;  (d)  that  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  which  rebate  any 
part  of  agency  commissions  to, 
or  split  them  with,  national 
advertisers  be  denied  recogni¬ 
tion,  or  if  such  recognition  has 
been  granted,  that  it  be  with¬ 
drawn,  cancelled,  or  su.spended; 

(e)  that  recognition  be  denied 
to  house  agencies  and  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  controlled  by,  or 
affiliated  with  media  or  printing 
or  engraving  establishments ; 

(f)  that  members  charge  gross 
rates  to  direct  advertisers; 
and  (g)  that  members  adhere 
to  their  published  advertising 
rates. 

34.  Said  unlawful  combina¬ 
tion  and  conspiracy  has  been 
effectuated  and  carried  out  by 


divers  means  and  methods, 
including,  among  others,  those 
hereinbefore  stated. 

D.  Conspiracy  Between  Defend¬ 
ant  PA  And  Its  Members 

The  combination  and  con¬ 
spiracy  between  defendant  PA 
and  its  members  has  consisted 
of  a  continuing  agreement  and 
concert  of  action  among  them, 
the  substantial  terms  of  which 
have  been  and  are  the  same  as 
set  forth  in  subparagraphs  33 
(a)  through  (g)  of  this  com¬ 
plaint,  which  are  here  real¬ 
leged  with  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  though  said  subpara¬ 
graphs  were  here  set  forth  in 
full. 

Said  unlawful  combination 
and  conspiracy  has  been  ef¬ 
fectuated  and  carried  out  by 
divers  means  and  methods,  in¬ 
cluding,  among  others,  those 
hereinbefore  .stated  in  para¬ 
graphs  25  through  29  of  this 
complaint. 

E.  Conspiracy  Between  Defend¬ 
ant  A  BP  And  Its  Members 

The  combination  and  con¬ 
spiracy  between  defendant 
ARP  and  its  members  has  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  continuing  agree¬ 
ment  and  concert  of  action 
among  the  defendant  ABP  and 
its  members,  the  substantial 
terms  of  which  have  been  and 
are  the  same  as  set  forth  in 
subparagraphs  33(a)  through 
(g)  of  this  complaint,  which 
are  here  realleged  with  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  though 
said  subparagraphs  were  here 
set  forth  in  fell. 

Said  unlawful  combination 
and  conspiracy  has  been  ef¬ 
fectuated  and  carried  out  by 
dives  means  and  methods,  in¬ 
cluding,  among  others,  those 
hereinbefore  stated  in  para¬ 
graphs  25  through  27,  and 
paragraph  29  of  this  com¬ 
plaint. 

F.  Conspiracy  Between  Defend¬ 
ant  PPA  And  Its  Members 
'The  combination  and  conspi¬ 
racy  between  defendant  PPA 
and  its  members  has  consisted 
of  a  continuing  agreement  and 
concert  of  action  between  the 
defendant  PPA  and  its  mem¬ 
bers,  the  substantial  terms  of 
which  have  been  and  are  the 
same  as  set  forth  in  subpara¬ 
graphs  33(a)  through  (g)  of 
this  complaint,  which  are  here 
realleged  with  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  though  said  sub- 
paragraphs  were  here  set  forth 
in  full. 

Said  unlawful  combination 
and  conspiracy  has  been  ef¬ 
fectuated  and  carried  out  by 
divers  means  and  methods,  in¬ 
cluding,  among  others,  those 
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hereinbefore  stated. 

G.  Conspiracy  Between  Defend¬ 
ant  APA  And  Its  Members 
The  combination  and  conspi- 
racy  between  defendant  APA 
and  its  members  has  consisted 
of  a  continuing  agreement  and 
concert  of  action  between  the 
defendant  APA  and  its  mem¬ 
bers,  the  substantial  terms  of 
which  have  been  and  are  the 
same  as  .set  forth  in  subpara¬ 
graphs  33(a)  through  (g)  of 
this  complaint,  which  are  here 
realleged  with  the  .<anie  force 
and  effect  as  though  said  sub- 
paragraphs  were  here  set  forth 
in  full. 

Said  unlawful  combination 
and  conspiracy  has  been  ef¬ 
fectuated  and  carried  out  hy 
divers  means  and  methods,  in¬ 
cluding,  among  others,  tho.xe 
hereinbefore  stated  in  para¬ 
graphs  25  through  27,  and 
paragraph  29  of  this  complaint. 

Effects 

The  effects  of  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  combinations  and  con¬ 
spiracies,  among  others,  have 
been  and  are: 

(a)  to  restrain  the  aforesaid 
trade  and  commerce  among  the 
several  states  in  national  ad¬ 
vertising;  (b)  to  boycott  ad 
agencies  not  recognized  by  de¬ 
fendant  media  associations  and 
to  substantially  impede  them 
in  their  efforts  to  compete  with 
members  of  defendant  4 A;  (c) 
to  prevent  and  restrain  nation¬ 
al  advertisers  from  placing  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  direct  with 
media  without  employing  an 
advertising  agency;  (d)  to  fix 
the  rate  of  agency  commissions 
for  national  advertising  at 
l.'iyc;  (e)  to  substantially  les¬ 
sen  competition  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  defendant  4A  in  solicit¬ 
ing  business;  (f)  to  prevent 
and  restrain  entry  of  new  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  into  the 
business;  and  (g)  to  stabilize 
rates  for  national  advertising. 

Prayer 

Wherefore,  the  plaintiff  prays: 

1.  That  the  aforesaid  com¬ 
bination  and  conspiracies, 
agreements,  understandings, 
and  arrangements  be  adjudged 
by  the  Court  to  be  in  unreason¬ 
able  restraint  of  the  trade  and 
commerce  described  in  this 
Complaint  and  in  violation  of 
Section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act; 
and  that  the  Court  adjudge  and 
decree  that  the  defendants  and 
each  of  them  have  combined 
and  conspired  to  restrain  in¬ 
terstate  trade  and  commerce 
in  violation  of  Section  1  of  the 
Sherman  Act. 

2.  That  each  of  the  defend¬ 
ant  media  associations  be  en- 

(Continned  on  page  72A) 
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Your  dlreet  route  to  results 

In  a  $5  billion  market 


There’s  no  better  way  to  speed  up  sales  than  to  tell  your 
story  to  a  double  market.  And  that’s  just  what  happens 
when  you  advertise  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  With 
the  P.  D.  you  reach  greater  Cleveland  PLUS  26  adjacent 
counties.  Two  markets  for  the  price  of  one!  No  detour¬ 
ing,  no  wasted  efforts  . . .  just  a  straight-away  toward 
more  results  for  less  money.  Investigate  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  today! 

The  Plain  Dealer’s  Market  Survey  Department  can  assist 
you  in  checking  your  merchandising  coverage  with  cur¬ 
rent  market  data  for  Cleveland.  Write  for  information. 


CLEVELAND 

PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc., 
?iew  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta 

editor  BC  publisher  (or  Bday  14,  195) 
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26  Adjtieint 
County  Artti* 


Total  Reuil  Sales  .  . 

Food  Sales .  522,053,000  403,545,000 

Gen.  Merchandise  Sales  279,064,000  128,040,000 

Drug  Sales .  63,158,000  38,554,000 

Furn.,Hsld.,Radio  Sales  100,473,000  73,949,000 

Eff.  Buying  Income  .  2,998,757,000  2,333,759,000 

*AiroH,  CautoH.YouHgttou’U  not  iucludtd. 

Figures— Salti  Mauagtmeui  Surtey,  /May,  I9S4 


$1,976,290,000  $1,625,161,000 


NIELSEN  STUDIES 
OF  FOOD  STORE  SALES 

Make  The  Plain  Dealer 
Your  Ideal 
Test  City  Medium 
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Proved  advertising  principle:  COLOR  GETS  ACTION. 
THE  INQUIRER  offers  R.O.P.  Color  every  single  week¬ 
day.  And  advertisers  are  using  it  to  a  fare-thee-well. 
Leading  food  companies  find  that  the  responsiveness  of 
Inquirer  readers  (coupled  with  R.O.P.  Color)  makes 
THE  INQUIRER  a  matchless  medium  .  .  .  first  for 
action  in  Delaware  Valley,  U.S.A.  And  FIRST  in 
National,  Classified,  Retail  and  Total  Advertising. 


Giant  Industries  Build  in 
DELAWARE  VALLEY,  U.S.A, 


$350,000,000  in  industrial  ex¬ 
pansion  in  1954.  Hundreds  of 
millions  more  planned  for  ’55. 
Means  bigger  incomes, 
increased  spending  in  the 
World’s  Greatest  Industrial 
Area— with  annual  buying 
income  now  over  $8  billion! 


Constructively  Serving  Delaware  Valley,  U.S.A, 


Bxclusivo  Advertising  Representatives: 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR.  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH 

342  Madison  Av«.  20  N.  Wacker  Drive 

Murray  Hill  2-5838  Andover  3-6270 


West  Coast  Representatives: 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
FITZPATRICK  ASSOCIATES 
155  Montgomery  St. 
Garfield  1-7946 


DETROIT 
GEORGE  S.  DIX 
Penobscot  Bldg. 
Woodward  5-7260 


LOS  ANGELES 
FITZPATRICK  ASSOCIATES 
3460  Wilshire  Boulevard 
Dunkirk  5-3557 


RETAIL  SURVEY 


All  Shopping  Center 
Units  Must  Back  Ads 


Nat ’I  Tea  Credits  One  Ad  Rate 
Newspaper  Ads  Plan  Advised 


The  most  important  discovery 
in  shopping  center  advertising 
has  been  that  it  must  be  com¬ 
pulsory  for  all  units  to  join  the 
promotion  group  and  stay  with 
it,  according  to  Robert  S.  Ny- 
burg,  president,  Nyburg  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

With  approximately  1,000 
shopping  centers  already  op¬ 
erating  throughout  the  U.  S., 
and  an  estimated  1,800  addi¬ 
tional  planned  for  construction 
over  the  next  two  years,  Mr. 
Nyburg  feels  the  situation  is 
becoming  more  and  more  com¬ 
petitive,  calling  for  the  closest 
study  of  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  methods. 

“Two  facts  have  become  clear 
in  shopping  center-wide  pro¬ 
motion,”  said  Mr.  Nyburg,  a 
specialist  in  directing  special 
advertising  and  promotion  pro¬ 
grams  for  numerous  shopping 
centers.  “There  must  be  the 
closest  cooperation  between  all 
units  in  the  center,  regardless 
of  whether  they  are  competitive 
or  not;  and  from  the  very  out- 


What's 
Going  on 


set,  all  units  must  jointly  share 
and  pay  for  consistent,  con¬ 
tinuous  newspaper  advertising 
and  promotion.  The  expense,” 
he  said,  “is  pro-rated  on  front- 
foot  space  basis.” 

Pointing  out  that  supermark¬ 
ets  and  department  store 
branches  are  big  magnets,  and 
though  their  rental  is  usually 
the  lowest  percentage  to  sales, 
“they  pay  the  largest  share  for 
advertising  because  of  their 
greater  front  foot  space. 

“However,”  Mr.  Nyburg 
noted,  “it  has  been  proved  by 
experience  that  if  supermarkets 
and  other  high-traffic  units  are 
charged  with  the  entire  pro¬ 
motion  expense,  the  effort  will 
fail.  It  must  be  compulsory  for 
all  units  to  join  the  group  and 
stay  with  it.” 

Retailing,  Marketing 
Columns  Aid  Merchants 

Retailers,  as  well  as  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  are  reacting  favor¬ 
ably  to  retailing  and  marketing 
columns  currently  running  in 
the  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.) 
Home  News,  according  to  Har¬ 
vey  A.  Huff,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor. 

Copy  for  the  columns — one 
runs  on  Saturday  under  the 
head  “Here  and  There  in  Retail¬ 
ing;”  the  other,  “Marketing, 
From  Store  To  Pantry  Shelf,” 
runs  on  Thursdays — is  compiled 
by  Mr.  Huff  under  the  “by-line” 
“Direct  From  the  Ad  Desk,”  and 
is  gleaned  from  trade  publica¬ 
tions  in  the  merchandising  and 
marketing  fields. 

Mr.  Huff  says  he  gets  a  better 
reaction  from  merchants  than 
he  formerly  got  when  the  same 
material  was  sent  out  as  a 


Scholastic  Art  Competition!  ^Everything  in 


4,000  boys  and  girls  from  mora  than 
100  schools  hold  fhair  own  b!g-t!ma 
art  show. 

Art  Competition  is  just  ona  more 

of  tha  Globe's  famous  projects  for 
youth  .  .  .  just  one  more  example 
of  tha  Globa's  famed  “youthful 
touch." 
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BOSTON  GLOBi 

Mowing  Evoning  •  Sunday 
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Chicago  j  I 

Newspaper  advertising  is  ll^  IvPTITllPK'V 
credited  with  being  the  j 

major  factor  in  the  growth  Lexington,  Ky. 

of  National  Tea  Compny’s  Kentucky  newspapers  are 
food  chain  sales  growth  dur-  ^eing  advised  to  adopt  a  one- 
ing  the  last  10  years,  ac-  advertising, 

cording  to  Val  S.  Bauman,  ^he  Central  Office  of  the 
general  merchandising  man-  Kentucky  Press  Association  ad- 
.  vised  members  (23  dailies 

Mr.  Bauman,  speaking  at  among  them)  that  “newspapers 
a  conference  of  sales  and  ^gjng  plagued  by  requests 
advertising  managers  of  the  fj-Qm  gome  of  the  largest  adver- 
company  s  eight  branches,  agencies  to  quote  local 

said  that  from  1945  through  on  what  is  and  has  been 

Spent  regarded  as  national  advertis- 
$24,300,000  for  advertising,  jng/* 

66%  of  which  was  placed  Automobile  manufacturer  are 
in  newspapers  to  produce  ggemingly  behind  the  movement, 
total  sales  amounting  to  3  kPA’s  bulletin  stated,  suggest- 
billion,  91  million  dollars.  “only  wise  answer 

weekly  newsletter  called  “Trends  ^  such  rate  questions”  is ;  “The 
in  Merchandising  and  Profit  display  rate  for  this  newspaper 
Making”  (E&P,  Oct.  17,  '53,  «  .  .  •  .  cents  per  inch,  regard- 
p&^6  60)  less  of  where  the  Advertising 

Both  columns  are  used  to  plug  orj^nates. 
the  various  national  advertising  publishers  are 

carried  in  the  News  and  to  call  ‘J®. 

attention  to  the  products  at  the  KPA  reported.  “These  pub  ish- 
,  ,  ,  ,  ^  ers  have  no  local-national-po- 

oca  eve .  ^  litical  rate  arguments;  the  rate 

m  rx  •!  r'  is  the'  same  to  one  and  all- 

Toronto  Daily  Luts  just  as  the  circulation,  features. 

Rates  on  Color  Ads  comics  and  news  are  the  same; 

Color  rates  in  the  Toronto  best  of  all,  every  one  in  the 
(Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail  have  plant  knows  the  rate,  for  they 
been  reduced  “substantially,”  have  only  one  rate  to  remem- 
according  to  Harry  G.  Kimber,  ber.  In  order  to  encourage  vol- 
president.  ume  advertising  under  this  one- 

Effective  immediately,  color  rate,  plan,  or  to  stimulate  use 
will  not  be  charged  as  a  per-  of  more  frequent  ads,  practical- 
centage  of  the  total  ad  cost  ly  all  of  the  one-rate  news- 
but  rather  will  be  a  flat  rate  papers  offer  a  volume  discount, 
based  on  actual  cost  of  printing  or  frequency  discount,  to  local 
the  extra  color  or  colors,  advertisers.  This  will  not  cause 
Minimum  requirements  for  any  arguments  from  national 
color  have  been  reduced  to  1,000  advertisers,  agencies,  or  candi- 
lines  for  one  color  and  black  dates.  To  say  that  an  advertiser 
ads.  can’t  have  this  or  can’t  have 

New  color  rates  and  require-  that  is  poor  psychology — tell 
ments  for  retail  and  general  ad-  them  what  they  can  have— and 
vertising  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  make  the  same  proposition 
are:  available  to  all.” 

Black  and  one  color  (mini-  • 

mum  1,000  lines)  up  to  154()  Shoppers 

lines,  $295;  1541  lines  to  full  _ 
page,  $375;  and  black  and  two  Bureau  at  Daily 
colors  (minimum  full  page)  Milwaukee 

$600.  The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  has 

•  launched  a  new  service  for  home 

Tiukle  Joius  BoA  shoppers  with  the  opening  of 

Marcy  Tinkle,  a  media  pro-  a  Home  Value  Bureau  on  the 
motion  writer  for  the  last  eight  first  floor  of  the  Sentinel  build- 
years,  has  joined  the  Bureau  of  On  display  are  photos  of 

Advertising  ANPA,  as  a  copy-  more  than  100  homes  offered 
writer  in  the  promotion  depart-  tor  sale  in  the  Milwaukee  area 
ment.  by  real  estate  Arms  who  adver- 

Before  joining  the  Bureau,  tise  in  the  Home  Value  Page 
Mr.  Tinkle  was  with  Edward  carried  daily  in  the  Sentinel. 
Petry  &  Co.,  radio-TV  station  The  bureau  makes  possible 
representatives,  where  he  pre-  leisurely  pre-selection  of  homes, 
pared  market  and  program  pre-  according  to  Milton  Werner, 
sentationa.  classified  advertising  manager. 
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In  Chicago,  it  takes  2- 

to  carry  the  load 


No  single  daily  newspaper  reaches 
even  half  your  Chicago-area  pros¬ 
pects.  It  takes  Two.  For  greatest 
unduplicated  coverage,  one  must 
be  the . . . 
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21 1  W.  Wackar  Driva,  Chicago  *  250  Pork  Avanua.  N.  Y. 


READERSHIP  CONCENTRATED  WHERE  MOST  OF  THE  BUYING  IS  DONE 
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AD  AGENCIES 


How  Agency  Executive 
Looks  at  Circulation 

By  Robert  P.  Ames,  Research-Media  Director 
W.  D.  Lyon  Company,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


I  would  like  to  explain  a  lit¬ 
tle  about  the  responsibilities  of 
an  advertising  agency;  some  of 
the  things  we  consider  in  media 
selection — and  particularly  how 
we  evaluate  circulation. 

Although  there  are  many  fac¬ 
tors  that  determine  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  advertising  expenditures 
it  is  impossible  to  think  of 
newspapers  without  giving  con¬ 
sideration  to  circulation. 

An  agency’s  responsibility  is 
one  of  communication,  or  actu¬ 
ally  interpreting  to  the  public 
thi'ough  mass  media  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  a  product  or  service. 

In  very  simple  terms  this 
process  involves  study  of  a 
product,  study  of  the  market, 
planning  and  directing  the  pre¬ 
paration  and  scheduling  of  ads. 

Test  of  Service 

One  test  of  an  agency’s  serv¬ 
ice  is  the  measure  of  the  media 
department’s  ability  to  invest 
clients’  advertising  money  ef¬ 
fectively.  Of  every  dollar  in¬ 
vested  in  printed  media  by  far 
the  largest  part  goes  to  pay  for 
advertising  space.  The  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  investment  in  space 
is  controlled  by  numerous  fac¬ 
tors  including  the  plan  copy,  art 
work  and  the  media  that  carries 
the  advertising.  As  the  coordi¬ 
nation  of  advertising  with 
markets  decides  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures,  media  selection  is  the 
keystone  of  agency  service. 

Experience  and  good  judg¬ 
ment,  indispensable  as  these 
factors  are  to  qualitative  media 
selection,  are  alone  not  suffici- 


Following  is  the  partial  text 
of  an  address  given  by  Mr. 
Ames  at  the  Iowa  Short  Course 
on  Newspaper  Circulation. 

ent  to  assure  sound  decisions 
and  the  maximum  effectiveness 
of  advertising  investments.  De¬ 
pendable  decisions  result  only 
when  the  use  of  facts  and  all 
available  current  data  regard¬ 
ing  media  and  markets  are  used 
as  a  basis  for  the  exercise  of 
judgment  based  on  experience. 

Current  Facts  Needed 
Because  media  circulations,  as 
well  as  markets,  are  ever  chang¬ 
ing,  it  is  highly  speculative  to 
select  media  on  any  basis  ex¬ 
cepting  current  facts.  Total  cir¬ 
culation  figures,  which  can  in¬ 
clude  substantial  blocks  of  cir¬ 
culation  not  appropriate  to  the 
clients’  needs,  can  also  lead  to 
wrong  decisions. 

Various  media  have  advant¬ 
ages.  It  is  the  media  director’s 
responsibility  to  determine  what 
medium  or  combination  of 
media  can  be  expected  to  do 
the  most  effective  job. 

There  is  no  hard  and  fast 
procedure  that  can  be  applied 
to  media  selection.  As  a  general 
rule  the  media  director  has  the 
responsibility  or  at  least  works 
with  some  principle  represent¬ 
ing  the  advertiser  in  selecting 
markets  and  the  medium. 

Interested  in  Market 
At  the  same  time  there  are 
various  types  of  newspapers ; 
regional,  state  papers  and  lo¬ 
cals;  but  for  the  most  part  the 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Consulting  Engineers  Since  1893 

ECONOMIC  STUDIES, PROCESS  STUDIES,  DESIGN,  SPECIFICATIONS 
PROCUREMENT  AND  SUPERVISIDN  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
FOR 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

to  Federal  Si.  Beeten,  Mats. 

317  South  Tryen  St.  Choriette,  N.  C. 


national  advertiser  and  the  local 
advertiser  are  primarily  inter¬ 
ested  in  buying  a  definite 
market. 

I  have  to  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion  at  least  once  a  day:  What 
media  should  we  use  to  reach 
this  market  or  that  market?  I 
think  it  is  your  responsibility  to 
help  me  answer  that  question 
correctly.  Now  I  wonder  how 
many  of  you  can  honestly  say 
you  can  define  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  your  market 
area  even  since  the  war  and 
that  you  have  made  a  special 
effort  to  build  circulation  within 
that  area  ?  If  you  can  define 
that  area  or  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  and  substanti¬ 
ate  it,  don’t  keep  them  a  secret. 

In  our  office  we  probably  re¬ 
ceive  an  average  of  ten  print 
space  reps  a  day  and  200  pieces 
of  publicity  on  printed  media. 
'The  past  week  I’ve  been  work¬ 
ing  on  a  newspaper  schedule, 
studying  about  four  hundred 
daily  newspapers  .  .  .  And  I 
don’t  recall  one  piece  of  promo¬ 
tion  material  that  attempted  to 
justify  the  trading  area  and/or 
trading  zone  of  a  newspaper. 

With  that  brief  summary  of 
explanation  as  to  the  mechanics 
of  media  selection  let  me  be  a 
little  more  specific  about  some 
of  the  other  things  I  like  or 
dislike  about  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation. 

Advantages 

Let  me  say  first  of  all  I  feel 
there  are  very  definite  advant¬ 
ages,  things  we  like  about  the 
average  newspaper.  Let  me  sim¬ 
ply  summarize  these. 

First,  newspaper  circulation 
enables  the  advertiser  to  pin¬ 
point  his  efforts  by  markets  and 
at  the  same  time  expect  pen¬ 
etration  of  the  market.  The 
newspaper  is  flexible.  Almost 
every  city  of  any  size  has  a 
daily  newspaper  or  at  least  cir¬ 
culation  from  a  neighboring 
city.  On  the  other  hand  it  can 
be  used  on  a  wider  scale  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  national 
advertiser.  Today  most  news¬ 
papers  offer  color  that  permits 
greater  impact  to  the  sales  mes¬ 
sage.  And  the  newspaper  ad 
lends  itself  to  merchandising  at 
the  point  of  sale.  But  perhaps 
even  more  important  is  the  fact 
that  the  circulation  is  in  a  sense 
guaranteed.  It  is  audited  and 
known  absolutely  before  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  purchased.  Now 
these  are  the  advantages.  Some 
involve  circulation  activity. 

But  I  feel  there  are  definite 
disadvantages  to  the  average 
newspaper  as  a  medium,  involv¬ 
ing  circulation. 

First,  newspapers  tend  to 
vary  a  great  deal  in  the  degree 
of  saturation  in  the  retail  trad¬ 
ing  zone. 


What  degree  of  concentration 
in  the  trading  zone  would  be 
desirable?  I  will  say  that  as 
close  to  100%  as  possible  should 
be  your  goal.  Now,  this 
shouldn’t  be  an  impossible  ob¬ 
jective.  I  venture  that  any  one 
of  you  by  following  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  plan  could  expect  to  achieve 
between  90%  and  100%  cover¬ 
age  of  the  market  in  five  years. 
How? 

First,  by  accurately  determin¬ 
ing  your  trading  market.  Not  on 
what  you  would  like  it  to  be  or 
what  the  publisher  would  like 
it  to  be  but  on  the  basis  of 
what  it  actually  is.  Second,  use 
your  influence  to  establish  an 
editorial  policy  that  provides  a 
newspaper  that  has  a  real  ben¬ 
efit  for  every  home  in  that 
market.  Now  that  means  news. 
Local  news.  It  means  features. 
Features  for  urban  and  rural 
readers.  It  means  promotion. 

Subscription  Price 
Another  related  factor.  It  is 
an  accepted  practice  to  consider 
as  paid  circulation  subscriptions 
that  are  sold  at  something  over 
50%  of  basic  subscription  price. 

I  wonder  if  you  and  your  pub¬ 
lisher  should  revaluate  this  pro¬ 
cedure.  Who  are  you  kidding?  I 
know  that  economically  there  is 
some  justification  for  lowering 
price  to  obtain  marginal  sub¬ 
scriptions.  But  maybe  your  sub¬ 
scription  price  is  not  realistic. 
Maybe  your  subscription  rate 
structure  is  obsolete.  Maybe  you 
are  simply  not  delivering  a 
good  enough  product  to  justify 
the  price. 

Now,  I  know  subscription 
rates  must  mirror  distribution 
costs.  But  establish  a  realistic 
rate  structure,  then  produce  a 
product  and  sell  it  in  an  area 
where  it  can  be  sold. 

An  A.B.C.  statement  satisfies 
the  basic  needs  of  an  agency  or 
the  advertiser,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  A.B.C.  statement  deals 
with  the  factors  of  quantity  and 
location.  Quality  is  of  definite 
value.  A  gathering  of  facts  is 
an  expensive  job.  But  good 
facts  help  the  advertiser  bet¬ 
ter  evaluate  the  market  and 
can  pay  off  in  ad  dollars. 

One  concluding  remark. 
Should  your  circulation  ac¬ 
tivity  push  out  a  newspaper’s 
natural  market  or  expand  a 
newspaper’s  natural  market  7 
First  of  all,  I  believe  we  should 
answer  the  question,  can  a 
newspaper  do  this?  In  the  long 
run  I  think  it  can. 

I  feel  the  future  for  news¬ 
papers  is  very,  very  good.  That 
it  is  even  growing  in  import¬ 
ance  as  an  advertising  medium. 
But  its  future  is  dependent  upon 
what  your  editorial  people  and 
you,  do. 


4- 
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WALK  INTO  THE  PRESSROOM 
OF  ALMOST  ANY  IMPORTANT 
NEWSPAPER  -  -  -  YOU’LL  SEE 

C  (inC'W^stin^  ouse 


AC  UNIT  DRIVES  AND  CONTROLS 


PROM  SR  CORNIRS  OP.  THI  U.  S.  A.  .  .  . 


No  molter  w)i«ra  lhar*  any 
ba  0  tarvica  coll,  ttiara't  o 
CRna-Wattinghouia  larvica- 
aian  cloia  by.  S8  convanlaat 
larvica  stoHoni  ora  locotad 
siraiagicolly  ovar  Hia  USA 
.  ..avaryonawirit  o  lalaphoa* 
on  o  24  hour  olart. 


Practically  all  of  America  s  important 
newspapers,  in  small  cities  or  large  metropolitan 
centers,  have  chosen  Cline-Westinghoose  AC  Unit 
Drives  and  Controls  ...  in  1 954,  and  for  the  past 
25  years!  There  are  more  Cline-Westinghouse  AC 
Unit  Drives  and  Controls  installed  than  all 


others  combined! 

CuflC'^^stin^house 
D;uveA  awt  Cofftw»^4 


CUNf  ElfCTRIC  MANUFACTURINO  COMPANY 
3403  Wait  47lti  Stroot,  Chicago  33,  lllinoit 
lot  Angolot  17,  California  •  Now  York  17,  Now  York 
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air  conditioned  cattle 
develop  strong  physiques 


air  conditioned  guinea 
pigs  mutter  sweeter  squeaks 

Oswald,  a  well-developed  steer, 
captained  a  herd  of  air  condi¬ 
tioned  cattle  on  a  California  farm, 
where  a  similar  group  (for  com¬ 
parison’s  sake)  were  left  to 
swelter.  At  roundup  time,  Os¬ 
wald  and  his  herd  staked  their 
claim  to  farm  bureau  headlines, 
topping  their  cousins  in  health 
and  heft. 

Penelope  is  the  happiest  guinea 
pig  in  many  states  —  the  leading 
resident  of  a  laboratory  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.  Despite  constant  need¬ 
ling  by  her  associates,  air  condi¬ 
tioning  helped  Penelope  keep  her 
good  humor  as  she  and  her  pro¬ 
geny  played  important  roles  in 
recent  science  news  stories. 


imagine  what  air 
conditioning  NEWS 
can  do  for  you! 

How’s  air  conditioning  doing? 
Looking  for  a  rundown  of  facts 
and  estimates  on  air  condition¬ 
ing’s  future,  quoting  the  leading 
spokesmen  in  the  field  today. 

For  fast,  complete  and  accurate 
reporting  on  this  new  growth  in¬ 
dustry  —  write,  wire  or  phone  — 

NEWS 
BUREAU 

Carrier  Corporation, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Syracuse  76-9911 
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^Trip  Tip  ’  Ads  Sell 
Phone  Co.  and  Area 


Top  tourist  attractions  in  Con¬ 
necticut  are  being  publicized 
through  a  series  of  picture-cap¬ 
tion  “Trip  Tip”  advertisements 
placed  in  the  state’s  24  dailies 
by  the  Southern  New  England 
Telephone  Co.  Some  of  these 
eye-catching  ads  also  appear  in 
the  state’s  54  weeklies. 

First  of  Kind 

The  series  is  perhaps  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  telephone  in¬ 
dustry,  according  to  SNET  pub¬ 
lic  relations  department.  Reader 
interest  has  been  so  enthusiastic 
that  the  company  is  now  prepar¬ 
ing  a  12-page  “TVip  Tip”  booklet 
for  free  distribution.  Contained 
in  the  publication  will  be  the 
same  advertisements  that  were 
in  the  newspaper. 

The  three-column  by  eight 
inch  ads  feature  photos  of  points 
of  interest.  The  cutline  in  each 
display  gives  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion,  route  directions  and,  when 
appropriate,  the  visiting  hours. 
The  copy  closes  with  a  short 
message  on  long  distance  call¬ 
ing.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
convenience  provided  by  the 
;  company’s  1,200  roadside  tele¬ 
phone  booths,  installed  in  recent 
'  years. 

Among  the  subjects  publicized 
I  are:  America’s  first  law  school 
in  Litchfield,  covered  bridge  at 
^  West  Cornwall,  new  Bristol 
Clock  Museum  with  500  unusual 
clocks,  oldest  stone  house  in 
New  England,  and  the  recreated 
Yankee  Mystic  Seaport  of  whal¬ 
ing  days. 

Developed  Jointly 
Developed  jointly  by  the  com¬ 
pany’s  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  and  its  agency,  BBDO 
(Boston  office),  the  series  was 
started  on  an  experimental  basis 
last  fall.  Because  of  favorable 
comments  and  many  inquiries, 
it  was  decided  to  extefid  the  ad¬ 
vertising  this  spring. 

On  April  22,  the  company’s  ad 
featured  a  fine  arts  museum  in 
Farmington,  near  Hartford.  Of 
the  total  week-end  visitors,  more 
than  60%  came  as  a  result  of 
the  ad,  museum  officials  report¬ 
ed.  (The  ads  are  placed  in  the 
dailies  on  Friday). 

The  company’s  12-page  color 
booklet  on  the  “Trip  Tip”  theme 
will  be  announced  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  June  bill  insert  and  in 
newspaper  advertising.  The  Con¬ 


necticut  Development  Commis¬ 
sion  already  has  asked  for  a 
supply  for  distribution  to  pro¬ 
spective  vacationers. 

Appointments  .  .  . 

•  Kenneth  Koyen  has  been 
appointed  Washington  public 
relations  representative  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Dynamics  Corporation, 
Patrick  J.  Sullivan,  public  re¬ 
lations  director,  announced  this 
week.  Formerly  on  the  editorial 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  in  New  York  City  and  in 
Paris,  Ml-.  Koyen  joined  United 
Aircraft  Corporation  in  August, 
1948,  becoming  public  relations 
manager  of  the  corporation’s 
Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  di¬ 
vision  in  June  1952. 

•  New  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  the  John  Shillito  Co., 
Cincinnati’s  oldest  department 
store,  is  Mrs.  Betty  Wood.  She 
succeeds  John  F.  O’Regan  who 
left  to  start  his  own  publicity 
agency  in  New  York  City.  Mrs. 
Wood,  Shillito’s  fashion  coordi¬ 
nator  since  1951  will  continue 
this  duty  also.  She  formerly  was 
with  Bamberger’s  Newark,  N.  J. 

•  James  W.  Graham,  former 
staff  correspondent  for  United 
Press  in  Pittsburgh,  has  joined 
the  public  relations  department 
of  Bond  &  Starr,  Inc.  Mr.  Gra¬ 
ham,  a  graduate  of  Duquesne 
University’s  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  served  as  publicity  assist¬ 
ant  for  the  Packard  Division  of 
Studebacker-Packard  Corp.  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  advertising- 
public  relations  agency. 

•  David  W.  Eyre,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Oregon  Journal, 
has  been  appointed  director  of 
public  relations  of  the  Dole 
Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company, 
Honolulu,  it  was  announced 
week  by  Henry  A.  White,  Dole 
president.  Mr.  Eyre  has  been 
an  Oregon  newspaperman  for 
the  pa.st  20  years.  He  began  his 
newspaper  career  on  the  Coos 
Bay  (Ore.)  Times  and  joined 
the  Oregon  Journal  in  1937. 


Sm  Art*  law  Scl»aal.  This  tiny  on 

South  Street  in  the  lovely  to%'n  of  Litchheld  was  the 

ojtion's  first  law  school,  founded  in  1782.  From  here 

ytrjtluarci}  such  well-knom-n  fixtures  from  the  pages  of 
Amt-rK  jn  History  as  Aaron  Burr.  Horace  Mann  and  John 
Calhoun  . .  And.  remember,  whenever  you  travel,  there 
are  I.OOD  outdoor  telephones  in  Connecticut  ready  to 
serve  you  24  hours  a  day. 

Th«  Swuthorn  Now  Inplnrid  TIltPNONI  Company 

OUTDOOR  TELEPHONES  in 
Connecticut  get  plugged  in  this 
series  of  ads  currently  running 
in  24  dailies  and  54  weeklies. 
The  PR  ads  were  developed 
jointly  by  the  Southern  New 
England  Telephone  Co.  and  its 
agency  BBDO. 

H.  S.  Gardner,  83  Dies 
Founded  Gardner  Ad  Co. 

Herbert  Spencer  Gardner  Sr., 
founder  of  Gardner  Advertis¬ 
ing  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
died  last  week  at  his  home  in 
Asheville,  N.  C.  He  was  83. 

Mr.  Gardner  and  the  late 
Harry  Lesan  founded  the  Gard¬ 
ner  Advertising  Agency  in 
1902,  with  offices  in  St.  Louis 
and  New  York.  He  saw  the 
business  expand  into  many 
fields. 

The  Gardner  organization 
was  one  of  the  first  agencies 
to  give  women  an  important 
role  in  advertising,  a  develop¬ 
ment  that  tied  in  with  its  many 
food  accounts.  The  agency  was 
a  charter  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising 
.Agencies.  Mr.  Gardner  was 
president  in  1924. 

• 

Airline  to  Put 
Ad  $  in  Papers 

Seventy  per  cent  of  nearly  a 
half  -  million  -  dollar  advertising 
budget  of  Continental  Air  Lines 
for  1955  will  be  devoted  to 
newspaper  space,  Ellis  F. 
Furda,  district  sales  manager, 
said  last  week  in  Wichita,  Kans. 

He  said  the  70%  figure  is 
based  on  the  national  budget, 
but  the  percentage  allotted  for 
Wichita  will  run  even  higher. 

The  half-million  dollars  in¬ 
cludes  advertising  in  areas  for¬ 
merly  serviced  by  Pioneer  Air 
Lines.  Pioneer  was  taken  over 
by  Continental  Apr-il  1. 

“The  program  calls  for  larger 
of  the  Haire  Publishing  Com-  space  ads  than  have  been  used 
pany,  was  elected  president  of  in  previous  years  with  regular 
the  Advei-tising  Club  of  New  and  frequent  schedules  planned 
'’ork,  at  its  annual  meeting  and  for  each  of  the  50  cities  the  new 
election  held  this  week.  system  serves,”  Mr.  Furda  said. 
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N.  Y.  Ad  Club  Elects 

Thomas  B.  Haire,  president 


Love  comes  to  Smitty. . . 

Ginny’s  a  dreamboat  and  doll  .  .  .  cute  as  a  button  .  .  . 
positively  the  most .  .  .  and  Smitty  is  real  j'one  .  . . 

Boy  at  last  has  met  girl!  Though  the  elevator  operator 
adds  ups  and  downs,  and  Mr,  Bailey  the  boss  takes  the 
dim  view,  the  romance  of  the  receptionist  and  the  world’s 
most  popular  office  boy  has  millions  of  fans  and  followers 
hurdling  the  headlines,  turning  eyes  and  interests  to 
follow  this  sequence. 

A  story  sweeter  than  Springtime  . . .  with  a  couple  of 
the  swellest  kids  in  comics  . . .  gets  the  enthusiasm  of 
everybody  .  .  .  lifts  readers— and  circulation! 

You’ll  want  to  see  the  romance  that  millions  want  to 
see!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write 
Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 

Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate  Inc. 

220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  •  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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SPECIAL  SECTIONS 


Baseball  Season  Opens 
Pitch  for  Plus  Linage 


Opening  of  the  1956  baseball  tives  from  five  states  set  up  P 
season  served  as  the  mound  booths  at  the  show  along  with 
from  which  various  recent  spe-  some  40  exhibitors  of  outdoor  « 
cial  sections  were  “pitched.”  and  recreational  equipment.  ■ 

The  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  ar  v/  n  •  ■ 

Herald  Express  published  a  16-  ”  •  Preview  I 

page  tabloid  Baseball  Digest  Section  Sets  Record  I 
paid  for  entirely  by  Schenley  The  New  York  Times  set  a  I 
Industries.  new  advertising  record  for  its  * 

The  digrest  included  complete  annual  Summer  Vacation  Pre¬ 
schedules,  forecasts  and  predic-  view  section  published  Sunday, 
tions  by  team  managers  of  the  May  8.  The'  46-pager  carried 
American,  National  and  Pacific  79,237  lines  (264  columns)  of 
Coast  Leagues.  advertising  from  913  resort  and  __ 

Moving  eastward,  a  special  transportation  advertisers.  It  d„ 
16-  page  tabloid  Milwaukee  marked  an  advertising  gain  of 
Braves  section  was  published  by  10%  columns  over  the  1954 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  total.  ' 

and  was  sponsored  by  the  Fleis-  The  preview  section  is  the  jg. 
chmann  Distilling  Corp.  and  its  first  of  two  special  sections  de-  ggj 
distributors.  It  contained  six  voted  to  summer  vacations  by 
full-page  ads,  two  in  black  and  the  Times.  On  Sunday,  June  gd 
white  and  the  front  and  back  12,  the  daily  will  issue  its  an-  ad 
covers  and  double  truck  center  nual  Summer  Vacation  Section.  coi 
spread  in  black  and  one  color.  n  i.i*  l  o  se< 

Pictures  of  the  Braves,  their  Daily  Publishes  3 
lifetime  averagres,  schedule.  Sections  in  Week  Tv 

seating  diagrams  and  special  -pjjg  utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-  se< 
stories  were  featured.  Disvateh  nublished  three  soe-  of 


BASEBALL  DIGEST  published  by  the  Los  Angeles  (Celif.)  Herald 


Sports-Travel  Section 
Gets  14,000  Ad  Lines 

The  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle 
recently  issued  a  10-page  sports 
and  travel  section  in  connection 
with  the  city’s  first  “Sports, 
Boats  and  Travel  Show”  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  promotion  of  the 
daily  in  the  Municipal  Forum. 
The  section  carried  more  than 
14,000  lines  of  local  display  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Tourist  promotion  representa- 


3  Chi  Papers  Have  Journal-Courier  published  a  tabloid  supplement  to  the  Erie 
Home  Preview  Ads  st^dard-size  Baby  Dispatch,  featuring  merchan- 

Section  on  May  4,  while  on  disc  from  the  store’s  41  depart- 
»./HiCAGO  j-j^g  game  day  five  pages  of  the  ments. 
newspapers  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record-Jour-  •  xiie  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon 
foniSti^n  devoted  to  saluting  Journal  ran  a  16-page  section 

the  CMcro  Metropolian  Holm  Other  Section,  .  .  .  !)™L"°  Airil’  tKeSor  jouh 

•  First  annual  fishing  sec-  nal  also  published  a  24-page 
TO  /  V  tion  of  20  tabloid  pages  was  garden  show  section  and  a  22- 

I  a n A ^  published  by  the  Klamath  Falls  page  automobile  show  section. 

VVVCIUALADAIIIAr  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News.  •  A  special  24-page  section 

/  I  *  ^  48-page  Tourist  Guide  in  the  Whittier  (Calif.)  Newt 

tabloid  was  recently  publish^  saluted  the  Whittier  Chamber 
I  f  V  New  Iberia  (La.)  Daily  of  Commerce,  now  in  its  40th 

J  V  Iberian.  Some  15,000  copies  year  of  service. 

I.  IC  /  were  published. 

I  k  ■»  i  •  The  Houston  (Tex.)  Post  ^  *  The  Chicago  Daily  Nem 
Ik^lTAI  \  on  May  1  carried  a  32-page  sec-  magazine  for 

(  tion  to  tell  “The  Pasedena  Story  April  23  contained  a  record- 

rn rvirriMtisp*-^  —  Texas’  Miracle  City.”  It  tied  breaking  32-pag:e  tabloid  *0 

ll^L  C AMPlS^  in  with  the  celebration  of  Loy-  section  from  Goldblatt’s,  fes- 

alty  Day.  turing  its  annual  home  furnish- 

m  ^M*?^'**  '»  •  The  Manila  (P.  I.)  Bui-  >ngs  sale.  Total  pages  for  the 

JuObllePrresJlegitfter  letin,  English  language  tabloid,  section  was  56  as  a  part  of  the 


FASHION 

LINAGE 


.  .  .  Which  now  Includoi 
tho  now,  inipiring  COPY  CUES 
ovory  month.  Writ#  ut  or  otk  our 
roproiontotivo  to  show  you  thoso 
other  proven  linage  building 
terviceii 

*  Metre  Newspaper  Service 

*  Metro  Deportmenl  Store  Service 

*  Metro  Jewelry  Service 

*  Greater  Solei  Service 

*  Metro’i  ■eok  of  Heodinge 

.  .  .  And  many  other  lupplemen- 
tory  lervicei  that  mean  PIUS 
BUSINESS  for  your  newspoperl 


TO 

COVER 

1 
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THE  FORT  WORTH  TRADING 
AREA-A  RICH,  PRODUCTIVE 


During  19S4  food  burinots  in  Motropolitan  Foft  Worih 
incrootod  $6,950,000  ovor  1953.  Much  of  this  incrooso 
wot  duo  to  tho  tromondous  amount  of  rotoii  and 
notionoi  food  odvoriiting  schoduiod  in  tho  Fori 
Worih  Star>Tologram. 


Ltadlns  MtwspoiMrt  la  Ratall 
Qroetrs  Advartlsinc  for  1954 


1.  Miami  Horald  . 3.218,487 

2.  Houston  Chronicie .  2,720,714 

3.  Kansas  City  Times  A  Star .  2,661,490 

4.  Chicago  Daiiy  Nows .  2,648,003 

5.  Portland  Joumai .  2,575,906 

6.  Denver  Post .  2,463,818 

7.  FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM .  2,412,777 


souecb  HMtm 


Loadinf  Nowtpapors  Rotall  &  Qonoral 
Grooory  Advortlslnf  for  1964 


1.  Miami  Heraid  .  4,356,990 

2.  Chicago  Daiiy  News .  4,244,955 

3.  Houston  Chronicie .  3,874,996 

4.  Kansas  City  Times  8  Star .  3,839,441 

5.  Chicago  Tribune  .  3,701,565 

6.  Denver  Post  .  3,624,155 

7.  Washington  Star .  3,620,577 

8.  Miiwaukeo  Joumai  .  3,599,853 

9.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  .  3,544,683 

10.  Portland  Journal .  3,509,997 

11.  FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM  .  3,502,891 


FOOD  VOLUME  AND  FAMILY  COViRAOE  IN  FORT  WORTH  TRADING  AREA 

Area.  Families.  Food  Volume.  %  Family  Covera^. 


Metropolitan  Area  . .  148,200  $114,464,000 

Metropolitan  Area  and  Retail  Trading  Area . 222,600  $169,767,000 

85-County  Trading  Area . 373,500  $305,726,000 

The  Fort  Worth  Trading  Area  (100  Counties) . 596,100  $474,993,000 


Smlm$  atOMfeaMar  SarVay  a#  Bmylmf  newer  fer  IfSS 


WHERE  THE  WEST  BEGINS  IS  WHERE  FOOD  SALES  ARE  MADE 


SERVED  BY  nXAS'  LARGEST  NEWSPAPER 
with  246/354  Daily  (M&E) 
with  225/325  Sunday 

AM  SeMUlier't  Stefeaieat,  Seo*eaieer  M,  ieS4 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

'  I 

AMON  C  CARTIR  Publ»h.t  ^ 

AMON  C  CARIIR  JR  Prr..d.nl  pnd  Notional  Ad.rtlitini,  Oiroclor 


LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 


Withewt  tk*  Um  ef  Centeitt,  S«li«iH«t  er  Sremiumt  —  "Jwft  a  Oeo«l  N»w*pmp0r“ 
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Ad  Salesmen 
Urged  to  Grow 
With  the  Job 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

Ways  newspaper  advertising 
salesmen  may  grow  with  their 
job  were  detailed  in  a  two-day 
seminar  conducted  here  by  the 
California  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

Originally  planned  for  50 
salesmen,  the  seminar  drew  131 
registrants  to  this  first  CNPA 
advertising  seminar.  Chairman 
was  Dwight  Bentel,  head  of  San 
Jose  State  College’s  journalism 
department. 

“You  are  the  newspaper  as 
far  as  your  advertising  ac- 


self  and  your  newspaper  jus¬ 
tice,”  urged  Winfield  Whitney, 
Redwood  City  Tribune,  presi¬ 
dent,  California  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association, 
Northern  Section. 

Observing  that  most  of  the 
salesmen  present  operate  with 
little  supervision,  Mr.  Whitney 
urged  organization  of  work. 
Those  who  require  too  much 
supervision  are  costing  too 
much  and  will  soon  be  unem¬ 
ployed,  he  forecast. 

“The  best  way  to  get  along 
with  the  editor  is  not  to  promise 
anything,”  Mr.  Whitney  sug¬ 
gested.  The  editor  knows  his 
job  and  is  doing  it  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  paper,  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

Growth  with  the  job  includes 
the  use  of  best  tools,  empha¬ 
sized  Charles  DeLorenzo,  adver- 


cury-News,  in  showing  how  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  reports 
should  be  utilized. 

“The  most  successful  sales¬ 
man  is  the  one  who  grows  with 
his  job,”  declared  William  Bart¬ 
lett,  retail  advertising  manager, 
San  Bernardino  Sun.  Con.stant 
study  of  changes  in  his  com¬ 
munity  is  one  of  the  factors  of 
growth  which  should  be  em¬ 
phasized,  he  added. 

In  stressing  the  importance 
of  the  “idea  approach”  in  sell¬ 
ing  advertising,  Mr.  Bartlett 
said  that  a  local  merchant’s 
“lemon  sale”  staged  during  the 
annual  National  Orange  Show 
had  been  highly  successful.  The 
idea  had  been  presented  by  a 
Sun  salesman. 

Indicating  the  growth  poten¬ 
tialities  of  this  country’s  mer¬ 
chandising  system,  Phil  Mag- 


counts  are  concerned.  Do  your-  tising  manager,  San  Jose  Mer-  wood,  assistant  retail  advertis- 

ALL  STAR 

READER  INTEREST 

ALTAR  STAIRS  By  John  Marvin  Rast,  D.D. 

Sermonette,  snappy  and  concise  in  about  30  lines.  7x  per  week.  A  religious 
feature  that  fits  all  creeds.  Brimful  of  rich  religious  psychology.  Send  for 
re-releases  and  you  be  the  judge. 

☆  MULTIPLE  CHOICE  QUIZ  By  Hon.  Willon  E.  Hall. 

Streamlined  quiz  designed  for  the  entire  family.  “QUIZ  HALL”  captures 
that  sought  after  “Audience  Participation.”  Chock-full  of  reader  interest. 

GARDEN  FAX  By  Dr.  R.  Milton  Carleton. 

CHAMP  among  the  Green  Thumb  experts.  The  American  Linnaeus. 
Other  garden  writers  come  to  Dr.  Carleton  for  their  facts,  so  get  the 
BEST!  Let  us  send  you  releases  for  evaluation. 

☆  TOP  ADVICE  COLUMN  By  Pr.  Ceorse  w.  Crane. 

50,000,000  fans  put  the  “WORRY  CLINIC”  at  the  top  as  per  reader 
polls.  Get  sample  releases  and  see  WHY  almost  250  American  daily 
newspapers  use  Dr.  Crane. 

☆ 


THE  HOPKINS  SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

.■>20  N.  Michigan  Avc.,  *  Sviidicalc  Building 

CHIC  \(;0  (11)  ILLS.  MELLOTT,  INDIANA 


ing  manager,  Los  Angeles 
Times-Mirror,  observed  that 
sales  of  classical  records  last 
year  totalled  $60,000,000. 

Carl  R.  Hoffman,  San  Jose 
State’s  director  of  advertising 
activities,  was  seminar  program 
director. 

«  *  * 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

Jack  Heronymous,  Palo  Alto 
Times,  was  elected  president  of 
the  California  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association, 
Northern  Division,  at  sessions 
here  last  week.  He  succeeds 
Winfield  Whitney,  Redwood 
City  Tribune. 

Jack  Weese,  San  Rafael  Inde¬ 
pendent-Journal,  and  Bill  Ney- 
lan,  Menlo  Park  Recorder,  were 
elected  vicepresidehts ;  Max 
Bales,  San  Mateo  Times,  secre- 
taiy-treasurer. 


Brewers  Name  Panel 
To  Check  on  Ads 

To  assure  continuance  of  the 
highest  standards  of  advertising 
among  beer  companies,  a  group 
of  impartial  experts  on  busi¬ 
ness,  advertising,  and  public 
opinion  will  serve  as  Adverti.s- 
ing  Review  Panel  for  the  brew¬ 
ing  industry,  according  to  a 
spokesman  for  the  United 
States  Brewers  Foundation. 

Those  who  will  serve  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  newly  formed  panel 
are  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman, 
dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism,  Columbia  Universi¬ 
ty;  Prof.  Neil  H.  Borden,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  advertising.  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  Harvard  University;  Ralph 
Starr  Butler,  consultant  on 
business  and  advertising;  Dr. 
Daniel  Starch,  consultant  on  ad¬ 
vertising  research;  and  Prof. 
O.  Glenn  Saxon,  professor  of 
economics  at  Yale  University. 

Formation  of  the  panel,  as  a 
safeguard  against  improper  ad¬ 
vertising  methods  that  reflect 
unfavorably  upon  the  industry 
as  a  whole,  was  voted  by  the 
Foundation  membership  at 
their  annual  convention  earlier 
this  year.  While  the  panel  is 
primarily  an  advisory  group 
with  no  enforcement  powers,  it 
will  strive  to  persuade  brewers 
to  modify  any  advertising 
which  the  panel  considers  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  public  in¬ 
terest. 

• 

WSJ  Adopts  Discount 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  is 
adopting  the  2%  cash  discount, 
effective  July  1,  for  payment  on 
or  before  the  18th  of  the  month 
following  publication. 
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MR.  NAT  BERG 

Prefident 

SouHiwettern  Upholsterers,  Inc. 

Houston,  Texas 


"HERE’S  HOW 
I  SELl  HOMEMAKERS 
IH  HOUSTOH... 


“SALES  PULL  of  our  ads  in  the 
Houston  Chronicle  magazine 
has  helped  us  grow  from  a 
small  workshop  to  a  large 
factory-type  custom  opera¬ 
tion — all  in  a  few  years,”  says 
Mr.  Berg. 


e  e  e  thfough  mogozine  ads  like  this 
in  the  LOCAILY-EDITED 

HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  ROTOGRAVURE  MAGAZINE.” 

Is  your  magazine  advertising  pulling  sales  results  in  Houston — Newark 
— Atlanta?  These  are  just  three  of  the  twelve  big-city  markets  where 
you  can  buy  magazine  advertising  at  the  Local  Level — as  leading  mer¬ 
chants  do.  No  other  magazines  anywhere  can  offer  you  proof  of  instant 
sales  pull  as  Locally-Edited  Gravure  Magazines  do.  Says  Mr.  Nat  Berg, 
President  of  Southwestern  Upholsterers,  Inc.,  a  big  space  advertiser  in 
the  Locally-Edited  Houston  Chronicle  Rotogravure  Magazine:  “In  our 
business,  we  need  regular  Sunday  advertising  that  brings  us  a  deluge  of 
telephone  calls  on  Monday,  and  sales  all  week.  Our  Sunday  ads  in  the 
Houston  Chronicle  Rotogravure  Magazine  do  just  that  for  us,  week 
after  week.” 

Your  ads  in  the  Locally-Edited  Houston  Chronicle  Magazine  are 
seen  and  shopped  from  by  more  than  6  out  of  10  Houston  families, 
while  the  leading  national  magazine  reaches  only  13%  of  Houston 
homes. 


Locally-Edited  for  highest  readership  •  Newspaper  circulation  impact 
•  Gravure  magazine  reproduction  •  Maximum  savings  on  positives 
•  Complete  flexibility 


For  moro  informotion  obout 
Ihese  12  wtokly  newspaper  grov- 
ure  mogoiines,  (ontrxt  one  of 
tho  following  represenlotives: 
The  Bronhom  Compony,  Cresmer 
t  Woodword,  Inc.,  Jonn  t 
Kelley,  Inc.,  Xolly-Smith  Co., 
Moloney,  Regan  t  Schmitt,  Inc., 
O'Moro  t  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  Scoloro, 
Meeker  t  Scott,  Inc.,  Story, 
Brooks  t  Finloy,  Inc. 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL  •  ATLANTA  JOURNAL  AND  CONSTITUTION  •  COLUMBIA  STATE 
COLUMBUS  DISPATCH  •  DENVER  POST  •  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 
INDIANAPOLIS  STAR  •  LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL  •  NEWARK  NEWS 
NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES  PICAYUNE  STATES  •  ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  e  TOLEDO  BLADE 

TOTAL  CIRCULATION  OVER  3,263,000  COPIES  WEEKLY 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


CAMS  Discuss  Cash 
Discount  Variations 


to  offer  an  inducement  foi- 
prompt  payment. 

“An  example  of  our  billing 


Press  Vitality 

procedure  briefly  is  this:  if  a  fVT*nnrt 

5-line  ad  was  run  for  three  con-  111  V_J1VJLI|J 

Taking  Prizes 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


The  discussion  here  on  the 
subject  of  Cash  Discounts  for 
transient  classified  (E  &  P, 
April  16)  has  evoked  comment 
from  a  number  of  CAMs  who 
practice  interesting  variations 
of  the  cash  discount  principle. 

Edward  J.  Boga,  Niagara 
Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette,  applies 
a  penalty  instead  of  a  discount. 
He  writes:  “We  add  a  penalty 
charge  of  60c,  if  not  paid  with¬ 
in  10  days  of  expiration.  A  set 
of  multiple  forms  made  on  the 
expiration  date,  naturally,  saves 
time  on  Kills  and  Changes  and 
oven  errors.  In  other  words  a 
true  statement  is  mailed  to  the 


IF 

Printing’s  Your 
No.  1  Problem 
Editor  &  Publisher’s 
Classified  Section 
Has 

1st  CLASS  BUYS  IN 
1st  CLASS 
EQUIPMENT 


To  Give  You 

1st  CLASS 
PRODUCTION! 


reader,  followed  by  automatic 
reminder  after  10  days,  with  a 
penalty  charge  of  50c  added. 

“Followup  copies  are  mailed 
to  reader.  After  all  reminders 
have  been  sent  out,  a  series  of 
from  letters,  telephone  calls 
follow  and  the  result,  very  few 
arrears. 

“From  experience  for  the  past 
three  years,  we  have  found  that 
the  average  reader  is  more 
anxious  to  avoid  paying  an  ex¬ 
tra  half  dollar  than  to  save  a 
few  pennies  earned  by  a  dis¬ 
count.” 

Added  to  Base  Rate 

The  Lancaster  (Ohio)  Eagle 
Gazette  has  a  real  nifty  which 
doesn’t  cost  the  company  any 
money  and  yet  has  the  psycho¬ 
logical  advantagfes  of  the 
straight  15%  cash  discount.  This 
newspaper,  with  14,000  circula¬ 
tion,  had  accepted  no  transient 
charge  billing  until  November, 
1953.  When  it  lifted  the  bar¬ 
riers,  it  was  felt  that  a  cash  dis¬ 
count  was  essential  as  a  result 
of  the  complete  transition  from 
cash  to  credit. 

As  CAM  Joseph  R.  Knapik 
puts  it:  “Our  policy  is  to  offer 
a  discount  of  16%  for  cash  or 
payment  within  seven  days  of 
ad  expiration  on  transient  ads. 
However,  we  do  not  discount 
our  net  transient  rates.  The  15% 
is  simply  added  on  to  our  es¬ 
tablished  net  (base)  rate's.  We 
feel  this  added  charge  compen¬ 
sates  for  billing  and  mailing  ex¬ 
pense,  in  addition  to  making  up 
for  losses  due  to  delinquent  ac¬ 
counts.  And,  it  is  high  enough 


THE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE 
T~j  USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


ACB  Checking 

Proof  Service  speeds 
pa3anent  of  publishers’ 
invoices  each  month. 


Service  Offices  I 


•  NEWTOH  •CllltUO 

•  counnis  •kmpiiis 

•  SM  nUMCIKO 


THI  ADVERTISING 
iCHECKiNG  BUREAU,  IHC.] 


secutive  days  the  net  rate  is 
$1.50;  gross,  $1.73.  If  paid  with¬ 
in  seven  days  this  ad  will  cost 
$1.50. 

“Since  the'  inception  of  our 
classifled  charge  system  about 
18  months  ago  credit  loss  on 
transient  business  has  been  ap¬ 
proximately  1%.  With  added 
followup  methods  it  is  entirely 
possible  to  reduce  this  figpire 
in  half.  At  the  present  time  the 
customer  receives  an  invoice 
upon  termination  of  his  ad.  If 
not  paid  within  seven  days  he 
receives  a  second  notice  telling 
him  this  was  an  accommodation 
charge  and  showing  the  gross 
amount.  Afte'r  another  seven 
days  the  customer  is  sent  a  flnal 
notice  followed  by  a  strong  re¬ 
minder  of  non-payment  a  few 
days  later.  No  other  collection 
techniques  are  followed.” 

Arrow  on  Bill 

The  Eagle-Gazette’s  bill  is  a 
triumph  of  wording  and  spacing 
economy.  It  comes  on  a  postcard 
and  the  details:  insertion  dates, 
lines,  times  and  cost  are  com¬ 
pletely  shown.  Just  below  the 
“amount”  is  an  arrow  pointing 
to  the  net  amount  which  can  be 
earned  if  the  bill  is  paid  before 
the  gpven  date.  If  the  reader 
intends  to  pay  the  bill  at  all,  he 
can  see  at  a  glance  that  he’d 
be  smart  to  get  it  up  in  a  hurry. 

Too  late  to  classify:  Here’s 
a  “personals”  ad  we  are  pleased 
to  run  for  free  for  ANCAM: 

“Men-'Women  presently  employed  in 
Belling  claxsified  advertising  wanted 
to  attend  convention  in  Rochester. 
New  York ;  June  26-30,  1955.  No 
references  required.  Must  be  willing 
to  learn  answers  to  many  problems 
concerning  job.  Unlimited  opiMitun- 
ity.  Wonderful  town  to  visit :  enter¬ 
tainment,  sight-seeing,  etc.,  ar¬ 
ranged.  Apply  in  person  at  the 
Hotel  Sheraton.  (Bring  wife  and 
family  to  complete  the  deal).” 

• 

Inquirer  Issues  10th 
Penna.  Liquor  Report 

Pennsylvania  Liquor  Facts, 
tenth  of  a  series  of  annual  rd- 
ports  of  the  best  selling  whisk¬ 
ies  in  Pennsylvania  has  been 
released  by  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.  The  list  give  standings 
for  the  45  leading  brands  in 
1954  sales. 

In  addition,  the'  report  breaks 
down  the  number  of  cases  sold 
in  each  of  Pennsylvania’s  four 
sales  divisions  and  provides 
comparisons  with  1953  sales  of 
all  brands  listed. 

All  facts  have  been  authorized 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Liquor 
Control  Board. 


T(«onto 

The  daily  newspaper  can  hold 
its  own  in  any  competition, 
Robert  T.  Elson,  Deputy  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Life  magazine, 
said  here  April  16,  addressing 
about  500  persons  at  the  sixth 
annual  National  Newspaper 
Awards  Dinner. 

Mr.  Elson  referred  to  seven 
Canadian  newspaper  men  who 
were  honored  at  the  affEiir  and 
then  said: 

“They  are  living  proof  that 
the  daily  newspaper — beset  as 
it  is  by  television,  the  radio, 
the  newsmagazine  and  even 
picture  magazines  such  as 
Life — can  hold  its  own  in  any 
competition.” 

The  awards  were  given  for 
work  done  in  1964.  Winners  re¬ 
ceived  $400  each  and  a  certifi¬ 
cate,  (E&P,  April  9,  pagre  67.) 

Mr.  Elson  referred  to  radio 
and  television  and  asked: 

“What  do  we  have  to  offer 
that  these  other  mediums  do 
not? 

“.  .  .  the  one  thing  we  do 
have  to  offer  is  that  extraordin¬ 
ary  thing  that  is  more  power* 
ful  than  the  atom  bomb — ^the 
written  word  .  .  .  It  is  perma¬ 
nent,  it  is  the  record  and  rather 
than  becoming  less  important 
I  think  that  the  written  word 
is  becoming  more  important. 

Civilization  has  advanced 
with  the  written  word,  he  said, 
“but  if  the  word  so  far  u 
newspapers  and  mag^azines  are 
concerned  is  to  prevail  over  the 
TV  scree'n  and  the  jumble  of 
voices  on  the  air,  then  that 
word  has  to  express  ideas,  have 
integn^ity  and  vitality. 

“To  preserve  it  is  not  the 
job  of  a  few  great  men,  it  li 
the  job  of  every  journalist.” 

Mr.  Elson,  who  worked  in 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver,  des¬ 
cribed  the  awEirds  as  evidence 
that  Canadian  journalism  has 
finally  achieved  a  degree  of 
self-respect  long  lacking. 


Fred  A.  Sapp  Dies 

Chkuoo 

Fred  A.  Sapp,  78,  publisher 
of  the  Ottawa  (Ill.)  Daily  Re¬ 
publican  Times,  died  here  May 
3  in  Passavant  Hospital.  Be 
was  a  native  of  Ottawa  and 
active  in  civic  and  community 
affairs,  serving  as  a  director  of 
the  Ottawa  Federal  Savingi 
and  Loan  Association. 
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IN  fiAN  FRANCIfiCO... 


ITfiTHE  EXAMINER 


In  any  market  one  newspaper  is  Newspaper  Number  One. 

In  San  Francisco  and  northern  California,  it's  The  Examraer... 


The  San  Francisco  Examiner  is 


first  in  news,  circulation  and  advertising. 


represented  nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

ACEJ  Accreditation 


Given  to  13 

Thirty  sequences  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  13  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  journalism  have  been 
accredited  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

Making  the  announcement 
this  week,  Edward  Lindsay, 
ACEJ  president,  said  all  13  in¬ 
stitutions  were  visited  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Accrediting 
Committee  during  a  period  be¬ 
ginning  in  October,  1954. 

Those  accredited: 

University  of  Colorado,  News- 
Editorial,  Advertising;  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Florida,  News-Editorial, 
Advertising;  Florida  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Advertising;  Iowa  State 
College,  Agricultural  Journal¬ 
ism,  Home  Economics  Journal¬ 
ism,  Science  Journalism, 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Community  Journal¬ 
ism,  Editorial  Journalism,  Pic¬ 
torial  Journalism,  Radio  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Magazine  Journalism; 
University  of  Kansas,  Advertis¬ 
ing  -  Business,  News  -  Editorial, 
Radio. 

Kansas  State  College,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Journalism,  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  and  Journalism,  News- 
Editorial;  University  of  Nebras¬ 
ka,  professional  certificate  pro¬ 
gram  in  News-Editorial;  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Mexico,  News- 
Editorial. 

University  of  Oregon,  Adver¬ 
tising-Management,  News-Edi¬ 
torial;  San  Jose  State  College, 
Reporting  and  Editing;  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tennessee,  News-Edi¬ 
torial;  and  University  of  Texas, 
Advertising,  Community  Jour¬ 
nalism,  News-Editorial,  Maga¬ 
zine  Editing. 

Eight  of  the  13  institutions 


UNITED 

PRESS 


Schools 

visited  during  the  1954-65 
school  year  were  among  those 
formerly  accredited  by  ACEJ. 
Five  were  not  previously  ac¬ 
credited  by  ACEJ. 

Mr.  Lindsay  pointed  out  that 
under  ACEJ’s  sequence  accred¬ 
itation  system,  the  institution  is 
not  required  to  ask  for  ac¬ 
creditation  in  every  sequence  it 
offers.  Accreditation  by  ACEJ 
applies  only  to  the  sequences 
specifically  named,  and  does  not 
mean  that  every  sequence  of¬ 
fered  by  a  journalism  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  inspected  and 
approved. 

Accreditation  recommendations 
were  presented  to  the  Council 
by  Leslie  G.  Moeller,  director 
of  the  School  of  Journalism, 
State  University  of  Iowa,  and 
chairman  of  the  Accrediting 
Committee. 

Other  members  of  the  Ac¬ 
crediting  Committee  are:  Herb¬ 
ert  Brucker,  editor,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant;  Dean  Earl 
English,  University  of  Missouri; 
E.  J.  Kahler,  publisher,  Sioux 
Falls  (S.  Dak.)  Argus-Leader ; 
Dean  Burton  Marvin,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas;  E.  R.  Vade- 
boncoeur,  president,  WSYR  and 
WSYR-TV,  Syracuse;  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Quintus  Wilson,  head,  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Utah.  Executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  committee  is  1.  W. 
Cole,  University  of  Illinois. 

16  Florida  Students 
Cover  Legislature 

Tallahassee,  Fla. 

The  Tallahassee  Sun,  School 
of  Journalism  newspaper  at 
Florida  State  University,  has 
a  larger  staff  covering  the  1955 
Florida  legislative  session  than 


you  have  international  business 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


15  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney  Australia 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $330, 
Write  for  sample  copy. 


any  paper  in  the  state. 

Sixteen  members  of  Dr.  Sid¬ 
ney  Kobre’s  advanced  class, 
‘‘Reporting  of  State  Affairs,” 
have  been  in  training  two 
months  for  newspaper  legisla¬ 
tive  assingnments.  When  the 
gavel  opened  the  legislature  re¬ 
cently,  the  student-reporters 
were  on  hand.  The  staff  puts 
out  a  weekly  laboratory  paper. 

• 

Montreal  Star  Given 
Mental  Health  Award 

Montreal 

The  Canadian  Mental  Health 
Association  gave  its  special  ci¬ 
tation  to  the  Montreal  Star  last 
week  for  its  longtime  sympa¬ 
thetic  attention  to  problems  of 
mental  health. 

Singled  out  for  mention  was 
Fred  Poland,  a  Star  reporter 
since  1939,  who  wrote  ‘‘Spot¬ 
light  on  Mental  Illness”  and 
“Mental  Health  in  School.” 
Both  of  these  reportorial  pro¬ 
jects  have  been  reprinted  in 
pamphlets  offered  by  the  Star 
as  a  public  service. 

• 

180  Worthwhile  Ideas 
For  ‘War  on  Waste’ 

Des  Moines 

A  “War  on  Waste”  by  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  has  produced 
180  suggestions  for  which  al¬ 
most  $800  was  distributed  by 
the  awards  committee. 

The  highest  amount  paid  was 
$150  for  an  idea  developed  in 
the  composing  room  which  will 
speed  up  the  mark-up  of  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  and  its  flow 
through  the  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines. 

The  campaign  between  Feb. 
22  and  April  1,  brought  in  a 
total  of  567  suggestions  from 
264  employes. 

Leonard  McGuire,  assistant 
promotion  manager,  directed 
the  program. 

• 

Bill  Asks  Penalty 
For  Hiding  Records 

Harrisbubg,  Pa. 

A  bill  providing  a  $100  flne 
and  30  days  in  jail  as  a  maxi¬ 
mum  penalty  for  persons  in 
charge'  of  records  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  or  any  of  its 
local  governments,  who  refuses 
to  permit  public  inspection,  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  here'. 

A  bill  providing  that  tax  re¬ 
funds  become  public  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  introduced  in  the 
State  Senate  by  Sen.  Joseph 
M.  Barr  (D-Alle'gheny).  Simi¬ 
lar  legislation  is  pending  in  the 
House,  where  it  was  sponsored 
by  Rep.  Charles  C.  Smith  (R- 
Phila.). 


Translation  .  .  , 
SHI  Vous  Plait 

Montreal 

Some  Montreal  French-speak¬ 
ing  journalists  object  to  having 
to  translate  publicity  releases 
written  in  English. 

The  journalists’  union  voted 
to  ask  their  newspapers  not  to 
print  “any  reports  sent  in  by 
English  organizations  or  socie¬ 
ties  that  are  not  written  in  our 
language.” 

To  which  replied  Le  Devoir 
Editor  Gerard  Filion: 

“It  would  be  nice  if  they  were 
writte'n  in  French,  because  it 
would  save  us  time  and  work. 
But  we  will  still  continue  to 
use  those  reports  which  we  con¬ 
sider  newsworthy,  be  they  in 
English  or  French.” 

Another  leading  French-Cana- 
dian  journalist  commented;  “I 
think  the  resolution  was  passed 
by  a  few  who  became  tired  of 
translation.  I  do  not  think  the 
question  will  become  any  kind 
of  issue.” 

The  motion  of  the  Union  of 
French-language  Journalists  of 
Canada  resolved: 

“(1)  To  request  immediately 
that  French-language  newspa¬ 
pers  refuse  to  publish  any  re¬ 
port  sent  in  by  English  organ¬ 
izations  or  societies  that  are  not 
written  in  our  language. 

“(2)  To  ask  that  editors  of 
French  -  language  newspapers, 
with  respect  to  their  national 
pride,  will  give  no  attention  to 
reports  sent  by  any  English 
person  or  organization  which 
in  any  way  is  advertising.” 

• 

New  Weekly  Paper 
At  Air  Force  Base 

Springfield,  Mass. 

John  J.  Ryan,  a  member  of 
the  city  staff  of  the  Springfield 
Daily  News  for  the  past  two 
and  a  half  years  and  a  former 
Stars  and  Stripes  editor,  will 
edit  a  new  newspaper,  Westover 
News  which  will  begin  publi¬ 
cation  for  the'  personnel  at 
Westover  Air  Force  Base,  on 
May  13. 

The  tabloid-sized  paper, 
which  succeeds  the  Atlantic  Di¬ 
vision  MATS,  Airliner,  will  be 
published  by  the  Westover  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  of  which  Mr.  Ryan 
is  president. 

Staffing  the'  paper,  which 
will  be  distributed  every  Friday 
morning,  will  be  Edward  Sowa, 
former  editor  of  the  Caribbean 
Breeze,  an  Air  Force  publica¬ 
tion,  and  Richard  Dandurand, 
editor  of  the  Chicopee  (Mass.) 
Herald. 
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r  Dallas^  Business 
is  BIGGER 
than  Dallas 


OR  DALLAS  COUNTY  ...  OR  DALLAS’  C  &  RTZ 


Dallas  —  without  a  single  oil  well  —  is  one 
of  the  world’s  great  oil  centers. 


OIL  industry  supply  and  service  concerns,  oil 

associations,  many  independent  producers  and  operators  and 

major  oil  companies  headquarter  in  Dallas.  These, 

plus  specialized  petroleum  legal,  professional 

and  financial  services,  make  Dallas  the  much  frequented  mecca 

of  oil  people  from  throughout  the  Southwest. 

Dallas'  business  is  made  bigger  than  Dallas  by  these  and 
other  people  who  come  to  Dallas  for  their  business 
interests  and  the  advantages  of  a  metropolitan  city.  It  is 
natural  that  they  buy  in  Dallas  and  that  they  keep  informed 
of  their  Dallas  interests  through  The  Dallas  News. 

Expect  your  Dallas  business  to  be  bigger  when  you 
advertise  in  The  Dallas  News  because  only  The  News,  with  its 
larger  circulation,  covers  the  larger 
72-County  DALLAS  MARKET. 


PERCENTAGE  OP  DALLAS  CUT 
DALLAS  CITY  SALE«*  SALES*  TO  NON  RESIDENTS 


STORE  GROUP 

Total  Retail  Sales 

Food . 

General  Mdse.  . 
Home  Furn.  .  .  . 
Automotive  .  .  . 
Drug  . 


According  to 
Consumer  Markets'  Editor, 
Edwin  Goldstein, 
the  buying  of  non-residents 
affected  Dallas'  1954 
sales  volume  as  follows: 


'Includes  both  dirtt  and  mait  ord*f  so/«s 


ONLY  The  Dallas  Morning  News  COVERS  the  BIGGER  DALLAS  MARKET 
that  makes  Dallas'  business  BIGGER  than  Dallas! 


Wnt  piooouiB 

DALLAS'  LARGEST  NEWSPAPER:  More  people  BUY  The  NEWS . . .  more  people  READ  The  News . . .  more  people 
are  INFLUENCED  by  The  News  than  any  other  North  Texas  newspaper. 

CRESMER  &  WOODWARD,  INC.,  Natl.  Repreaentative  •  New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Loo  Angeles  •  Atlanta  •  San  Francisco 
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GENERAL  ELECTRIC  SEES  IT 

Automation 


US.  work  force 
fill  a  need  for 
40%  more  goods 

In  the  next  nine  years,  the  demand  for 
goods  will  grow  faster  than  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  available  to  produce  them 

In  1964,  one  of  the  greatest  shortages  in  the 
United  States  may  be  man  power.  Our  most  con¬ 
servative  estimates  indicate  184  million  Amer¬ 
icans  will  want  40%  more  goods  than  we  consume 
today,  and  they  may  demand  100%  more  elec¬ 
trical  products;  yet  the  work  force  available  to 
produce  the  goods  will  increase  less  than  13%. 

In  our  opinion,  automation  is  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  and  desirable  solution  to  this  shortage  of 
labor.  If  our  standard  of  living  is  to  keep  rising 
the  way  it  has  been,  machines  will  have  to  be 
put  to  work  where  none  now  exist  —  new,  more 
versatile  machines  will  have  to  be  built. 

For  working  men  and  women,  automation  cre¬ 
ates  new  jobs  requiring  more  skill  and  judgment; 
it  will  give  more  human  beings  a  chance  to  do 
creative  work  .  .  .  work  which  machines  cannot 
do.  And.  because  automation  promises  more  and 
better  goods  at  lower  cost,  pay  checks  will  buy 
more  than  ever  before. 

Automation  has  proved  to  be  an  evolutionary, 
not  a  revolutionary,  process.  It  requires  careful 
study  and  adjustment,  and  there  are  always  short- 
range  problems  to  solve.  But  using  more  machin<-s 
is  our  best  hope  to  meet  the  coming  shortage  of 
working  people,  and  allow  the  available  men  and 
women  to  do  a  higher  order  of  productive  work. 
As  we  see  it,  this  is  progress  in  the  American  way. 


T^ogress  Is  Our  Most  Important  Product 

GENERAL  ^  ELECTRIC 


More  responsible  jobs:  James  Faber,  a  skilled  G-E 
employee,  shows  Arthur  F.  Vinson,  Vice-President  — 
Manufacturing,  how  he  controls  an  improved  pro¬ 
duction  operation.  For  our  viev/s  on  automation,  write 
General  Electric,  Dept.  E2-117,  Schenectady,  N.  Y, 
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Weekly  with  5000 
Circulation  Sold 

Habrisonville,  Mo. 

The  Demoerat-MisBourian,  a 
weekly  newspaper  with  a  cir- 
eolation  of  ateut  5,000,  has 
been  sold  by  J.  W.  Sexton  to 

J.  W.  Brown  Jr.,  part  owner 
of  the  Mt.  Vernon  (Mo.)  Chief- 
ion.  and  Record. 

Mr.  Sexton,  who  founded  the 
Uisoourian  in  1931  and  merged 
it  with  the  Caaa  County  Dem¬ 
ocrat  in  1953,  will  work  with 
the  new  owner  in  an  advisory 
ftstus  as  will  his  son,  William 

K.  Sexton. 

Under  terms  of  the  sale, 
negotiated  by  Bailey-Krehbiel, 
Selina  and  Norton,  Kas.,  Mr. 
Brown  took  charge  May  1. 

•  «  « 

Kenneth  0.  Reid  and  Ed 
Burchfiel,  owners  of  the  Paula 
Valley  (Okla.)  Daily  Democrat, 
have  purchas^  the  Paula  Val¬ 
ley  Enterprise  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Giles  C.  Paine  who  have 
moved  to  Maysville,  Okla.  to 
publish  the'  weekly  Newa.  Me¬ 
chanical  equipment,  which  was 
not  included  in  the  sale,  is  to 
be  used  by  the  Paines  in  Mays- 
ville.  The  69-ycar-old  weekly 
Enterprise  is  to  be  published  in 
the  Democrat  plant. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Cornwell, 
owners  of  the  Stanton  (Neb.) 
Register  since  1949,  announced 
the  sale  of  the  prizef-winning 
weekly  to  Kenneth  McCormick 
a  former  Register  news  editor. 
The  Cornwells,  who  won  four 
community  service  awards  with 
the  paper,  will  take  control  of 
the  Murray  (Utah)  Eagle  July 
1.  The  sale  was  handled  by  the 
Dial  Agency,  Detroit  newspa¬ 
per  broker. 

*  «  * 

The  Hollywood  (Fla.)  Har- 
\ald,  the  oldest  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  in  south  Broward  County, 
has  been  sold  by  Dave  Ellis  to 
Joe  Varon,  an  attorney.  The 
paper  was  founded  in  1927. 

•  •  • 

J.  E.  Marshall  a  student  at 
East  Texas  State  Teachers 
College,  and  owner  of  the'  La- 
donia  (Tex.)  Newa  since  the 
first  of  the  year,  has  sold  the 
^aper  back  to  Joe  T.  Morrow, 
manager-editor  of  the  Honey 
Grove  (Tex.)  Sigal-Citizen.  Mr. 
Morrow  announced  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  edit  the  Honey  Grove 
paper  and  publish  the  News  in 
the  Signal-Citizen  plant. 

•  *  • 

Harold  B.  Cooley,  formerly 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Hays  (Kas.)  Daily  News,  has 
purchased  an  interest  in  the 


Tueumeari  (N.M.)  Daily  News 
and  has  joined  the  staff  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Claude'  W. 
Robinson,  formerly  of  Garden 
City,  Kas.,  is  publisher. 

«  *  * 

Warren  Baslee,  editor  of  the 
Othello  (Wash.)  Outlook  and 
president  of  the  Outlook  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  has  announced  the 
sale  of  the  weekly  to  Jessica 
Longston.  Miss  Longston  took 
possession  May  2.  W.  R.  (Ike) 
Twining  has  been  editor-gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  paper. 

•  •  • 

The  133-year-old  Fredonia 
(N.  Y.)  Censor,  one  of  western 
Ne'w  York's  oldest  newspapers, 
has  been  sold  by  Alfred  C. 
Gent  to  Carmon  C.  Greer,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Gowanda  (N.  Y.) 
Newa.  The  Censor  plant  will  be 
printing  five  weekly  publica¬ 

tions. 

*  «  * 

Charles  T.  Graham,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Colville  (Wash.) 
Statesman-Examiner,  eastern 
Washington’s  largest  weekly 

newspaper,  has  announced  the 
purchase  of  the  interest  of  his 
partner  R.  L.  Price  in  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

•  *  « 

David  E.  Reed  and  his  son 
Eugene  have  purchased  the 
weekly  Denver  (Ind.)  Tribune 


from  Lewis  Dice.  The  Reeds 
formerly  owned  the  Middle- 
town  (Ind.)  Newa. 

*  *  * 

J.  L.  I.«ek,  editor-publisher 
of  the  Monroeville  (Ohio) 
Spectator  since  1936,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  North  Baltimore 
(Ohio)  Newa  from  H.  Emer¬ 
son  Boltz  who  will  take  charge 
of  the  Harris  Printing  Co., 
Kenton,  Ohio. 

♦  *  4 

T.  Max  Lawton,  a  Greenville, 
S.  C.  insurance  agent,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Palmetto  Times,  a 
weekly  published  in  Travelers 
Rest,  Greenville  County  from 
E.  E.  Crowson,  who  started  the 
paper  two  years  ago. 

*  *  * 

The  47-year-old  tri-weekly 
Grand  Prairie  (Tex.)  Texan 
has  been  purchased  by  a  group 
of  Dallas,  Tex.  men  from 
Byron  B.  Buzbee,  owner-pub¬ 
lisher  since  1950.  New  owners 
are  Angus  G.  Wynne  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent;  Sam  R.  Bloom,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  publisher;  Bedford  S. 
Wynne,  secretary  -  treasurer; 
and  B.  Hicks  Majors.  Charles 
Lewis,  former  Associated  Press 
reporter  at  Austin,  has  become 
editor  and  Stanley  Campbell 
Jr.,  advertising  director  of  the 
Temple  (Tex.)  Telegram,  has 
been  named  business  manager. 


The  Best  Big  Market  in  New  Jersey 


No  larger  city  in  northern  New  Jersey  has  as  high  retail 
sales  p>er  capita  as  has  Plainfield  .  .  .  nor  does  any  city  of 
50,000  or  more  population  in  New  York’s  Westchester  or 
Long  Island  areas  .  .  .  and  New  York  City  is,  of  course, 
far  behind  despite  all  its  influx  of  outside  buying. 

The  Best  Newspaper 

And  in  this  whole  area  there  are  13  other  cities  which 
do  as  much  or  more  total  retail  volume  (with  their  larger 
populations),  but  in  not  one  is  there  a  newspaper  as  well 
liked  by  the  people  of  the  community  .  .  .  evidenced  by 
net  paid  circulation  in  proportion  to  population  ...  as  is 
The  Courier-News  in  Plainfield. 

Plainfield  Courier-News 


More  than  89,376  people  live  within  4 
mile*  of  Plainfield  City  Hall  (AM.C.  City 
Zone). 


Member:  The  Gannett  Group 

Reprrsrtited  by  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son,  Inc. 


New  York  *  Chicago  *  San  Francisco 
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Nichols  Shows  Growth 
Of  Sunday  Magazines 


St.  Louis 

William  Nichols,  editor  of 
This  Week  magazine,  says 
newspaper  -  distributed  Sunday 
magazines  have  inherited  much 
of  the  former  power  of  old- 
style  “general”  magazines.  He 
believes  this  trend  will  have 
far-reaching  effects  on  the 
readership  and  revenues  of 
Sunday  papers. 

Mr.  Nichols  presented  his 
case  for  Sunday  magazines  here 
in  a  talk  before  the  St.  Louis 
Advertising  Club. 

“What  is  happening  now  in 
the  magazine  world  is  very 
similar  to  the  revolution  which 
followed  World  War  I.  A 
generation  ago,  we  saw  many 
old-line  magazines  being  re¬ 
placed  by  the  newly-developed 
news,  picture,  and  digest  maga¬ 
zines.  Now,  the  magazine  ‘cen¬ 
ter  of  gravity’  is  moving  in  the 
direction  of  Sunday  magazines, 
chain  store  magazines,  and 
highly-specialized  service  and 
hobby  publications.” 

There  are  today  244  newspa¬ 
pers  each  distributing  one  or 
more  Sunday  magazines  to  a 
total,  unduphcated  audience  of 
42,017,329  families  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  Mr.  Nichols  said, 
using  March  31,  1954  statistics. 

“The  amazing  thing  about 
this  figure  is  that  it  comes  very 
close  to  the  total  number  of 
households  in  the  United  States 
which,  according  to  1954  esti¬ 
mates  totaled  46,893,000,”  he 
pointed  out  “Of  course  there  is 
some  duplication  in  cases  where 
one  family  buys  more  than  one 
Sunday  newspaper. 


“In  my  opinion  there  have 
been  many  reasons  for  the 
spectacular  growth  of  Sunday 
magazines  from  very  little  in 
1933  to  over  42,000,000  in  1955. 
One  of  them  was  the  coming  of 
the  five-day  week.  This,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  impact  of  tele¬ 
vision  and  all  the  other  distrac¬ 
tions  during  the  week,  has  made 
the  weekend  a  ‘blessed  island’ 
of  leisure  when  people  really 
have  the  time  and  desire  to 
read.  Hence,  the  addition  of  a 
Sunday  magazine  becomes  a 
strong  plus  in  the  promotion 
and  sale  of  the  total  Sunday 
newspapers. 

“Sunday  magazines  are,  in 
my  opinion,  one  of  the  factors 
which  help  explain  the  steady 
growth  of  Sunday  newspaper 
circulation.  In  the  period  from 
1933  (just  before  the  launching 
of  Sunday  magazine  idea)  to 
1954  total  Sunday  circulation 
increased  from  24,000,000  to 
46,000,000 — a  gain  of  92%.  This 
compares  with  gains  of  64% 
for  morning  daily  newspapers 
and  52%  for  evening  daily 
newspapers. 

“Equally  important,  on  the 
revenue  side,  has  been  the 
ecomomic  factor  of  ‘collateral 
distribution.’  By  going  out  as 
part  of  the  total  Sunday  paper, 
Sunday  magazines  escape  many 
of  the  heavy  costs  borne  by  old- 
style  magazines  for  circulation 
building  and  holding.  This, 
combined  with  the  economics  of 
high  -  speed  mass  printing, 
makes  it  possible  for  the 
syndicated  Sunday  magazines 
to  sell  full-page  color  adver¬ 
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THE  GROWING  ROLE  OF  SUNDAY  MAGAZINES 

Sunday  Newspapers  in  the  U.  S.  .  544 

Their  Circulation  .  45,948,554 

Total  Families  in  the  U.  S.  (1950)  .  42,826,281  n 

Total  TV  Sots  in  the  U.  S.  (l954)  .  32,262,000 


I  Distribution  of  Syndicated  Sunday  Magazines 


Number 

Number 

Number 

Circulation 

Magazines 

Newspapers 

Cities 

3/31/54 

This  Week  . 

35 

35 

35 

11,003,213 

American  Weekly  . 

29 

29 

29 

9.934,186 

Pictorial  Review  . 

10 

10 

10 

5,290,492 

Parade  . 

47 

47 

47 

6.395,182 

Family  Weekly  . 

88 

88 

88 

2,062,331 

Total  1  . 

209 

34,685.404 

Total  Lest  Duplication.. 

193 

169 

26.893,015 

II  Distribution  of  Locally-Edited  Sunday  Magazines 

Printed  in  Gravure  . 

47 

47 

40 

21,866,279 

Printed  in  Letterpress.. 

70 

67 

60 

9.239.755  . 

Total  II  . 

117 

30,106,034 

Total  Less  Duplication.. 

106 

88 

28,504.002 

III  Combined  Distribution  Syndicated  and  Locally- Edited  Magazines 

Total  (I  plus  II)  .  326  65,791,438 

Total  Less  Duplication..  244  202  42,017,329 


tising  at  around  $3  per  thous¬ 
and,  as  compared  with  a  cost  of 
around  $5  or  more  for  old-style 
magazines. 

“These  figures  really  ‘Sing  a 
Song  of  Sunday.’  Every  time  I 
think  of  them  I  feel  that  this  is 
not  only  the  biggest  bargain  in 
the  entire  field  of  advertising, 
but  also  one  of  the  biggest 
miracles  in  the  whole'  miracu¬ 
lous  field  of  mass  communica¬ 
tions.” 

• 

NATO  Chiefs  Set 
Press  Session 

Norfolk,  Va. 

The  fir.st  press  conference  to 
be  held  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  of  the  NATO  nations 
on  United  States  soil  will  fea¬ 
ture  the  council’s  visit  to  its 
Supreme  Allied  Command,  At¬ 
lantic  headquarters  here  May 
15-17. 

The  SACLANT  tour  also  will 
include  meetings  with  the  inter¬ 
national  staff  headed  by  Ad¬ 
miral  Jerauld  Wright,  USN. 
The  Council  members  will  come 
from  Paris  by  way  of  Iceland. 
Visits  to  Washington  and  to 
Montreal  are  included  on  the 
itinerary. 

Commander  S.H.P.  Read  Jr., 
is  chief  of  public  information. 

• 

Hit  Million  Lines 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Attributing  the  record  to  “no 
one  particular  promotion — just 
hard  sell,”  Warren  Perry, 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
classified  advertising  manager, 
reports  that  his  sales  staff 
scored  the  first  million-line, 
four-Sunday  month  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  newspaper  history  in 
April. 


Tax  Exemption 
Proposal  Dies 

Baltimore 
A  bill  exempting  certain  ma¬ 
terials  used  in  manufacturing 
newspapers  from  the  state  sales 
tax  died  in  a  committee  when 
the  General  Assembly  adjourned 
at  Annapolis,  after  the  press 
had  appeared  split  over  its 
merits. 

Senate  President  Goldstein,  a 
weekly  newspaper  publisher, 
was  asked  at  the  annual  Mary¬ 
land  Press  Association  conven¬ 
tion  Feb.  12  to  sponsor  such  a 
bill,  which  he  did. 

During  the  session,  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Evening 
Sun  of  Baltimore  said:  “If  the 
General  Assembly  considers  any 
exemptions  on  materials  used 
in  printing  and  publishing  it 
should  be  sure  that  it  puts  all 
establishments  —  those  publish¬ 
ing  newspapers  and  those  doing 
commercial  printing  —  on  the 
same  basis.” 

• 

5  Newsmen  Named 
Congress  Internes 

Washington 
Internships  in  government 
have  been  awarded  by  the 
American  Political  Science  As¬ 
sociation  to  five  newspapermen 
under  the  Edgar  B.  Stem  Fam¬ 
ily  Fund  fellowships. 

The  newsmen  who  will  begin 
work  Nov.  1  on  congressional 
office  assignments  at  $4,000  for 
the  year  are:  Robert  P.  Dorang, 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News; 
L.  Boyd  Finch,  Ventura  (Calif.) 
County  Star-Free  Press;  Fran¬ 
cis  J.  Kelley,  Hutchinson  (Kas.) 
News-Herald;  Richard  L.  Milli- 
man,  Lansing  (Mich.)  State 
Journal;  Tereas  A.  Polychron- 
is,  American  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany. 
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Cabbages  and  Kings^\,,,, 

The  time  may  come  when  you  will  want  to  talk  of  the  “many  things” 
about  your  newspaper  property:  its  continuity  of  ownership  by  yourself, 
your  partners,  your  family,  or  perhaps  your  employees. 

When  you  come  to  grips  with  this  problem,  your  studies  should  be 
thorough.  Nothing  is  worse  than  a  hasty  decision  to  sell  out  for  a  price 
when  your  stake  in  the  newspaper  represents  so  much  more  than  money — 
the  regard  and  esteem  of  your  townspeople:  the  opportunity  to  serve  those 
folks  who  over  the  years  have  depended  on  you  for  so  much. 


I  have  been  in  business  now  for  a  long,  long  time  and  have  had  nearly 
every  \ind  of  a  situation  to  weigh  and  evaluate.  Lots  of  these  ^oblems 
have  been  solved. 

I  do  hope  that  when  you  feel  "that  way"  you  will  write  me.  I  may  be  of 
surprising  help  to  you. 


mien  ynoEfi 

1701 K  Sireei,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Lincoln  Building . . .  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Sulzberger  in 
Times  Post 
For  20  Years 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger’s 
20th  anniversary  as  president 
and  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Times  was  marked  May  6  at  a 
dinner  with  close  friends  and 
associates. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  was  elected 
senior  officer  of  the  Times  by 
the  newspaper’s  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  on  May  7,  1935,  after 
the  death  of  his  father-in-law, 
Adolph  S.  Ochs.  His  name  first 
appeared  on  the  newspaper’s 
masthead  in  that  capacity  the 
next  day. 

Seventy  -  three  department 
heads  and  executives  attended 
the  dinner  in  the  Hunt  Room 
of  the  21  Club.  They  presented 
to  Mr.  Sulzberger  a  large  lin¬ 
den  tree  for  his  estate,  Hillan- 
dale,  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  and  a 
bound  volume  of  tributes. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill,  whose 
grandfather  was  once  one  of 
the  owners  of  the  Times,  also 
sent  a  gift  to  Mr.  Sulzberger 
— an  oil  painting  he  made  of  a 
coastal  scene. 

Maj.  Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler, 
retired,  who  was  observing  his 
20th  anniversary  as  general 
manager  of  the  Times,  read  a 
resolution  by  the  newspaper’s 
stockholders  praising  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  Mr.  Sulzberger.  Gen. 
Adler,  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Ochs, 
is  also  first  vicepresident  of 
the  newspaper. 

Others  who  spoke  included 
Charles  Merz,  editor  of  the 
Times,  and  Turner  Catledge, 
managing  editor. 

Those  present  also  heard 
recorded  greetings  to  Mr.  Sulz¬ 
berger  from  President  Elisen- 
hower,  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  Sir 
Winston,  Lord  Beaverbrook, 
Gov.  Harriman  and  Mayor 
Wagner. 

The  President’s  message  was 
recorded  by  James  C.  Hagerty, 
White  House  press  secretary 
and  a  former  staff  member  of 
the  Times. 

• 

Cole  in  Defense  Dept. 

Washington 
Donald  P.  Cole,  technical  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture’s  Laboratory  at  Peoria, 
Illinois,  for  the  past  21  months, 
and  a  former  New  England 
newspaperman  for  more  than 
20  years,  has  assumed  duties  as 
information  specialist  with  the 
Press  Branch  of  the  Office  of 
Public  Information,  attached  to 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 


QUIETl  DON'T  DRAW  YOUR  BREATH!— Thaf$  Ned  White,  editorial 
cartoonist,  at  work  in  the  vast  emptiness  of  the  newsprint  storage  room 
of  the  new  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal  plant.  He  sought  out  this 
refuge,  half  a  city  block  long,  while  editorial  quarters  were  renovated. 


Oregon  Limits 
Inadvertent 
Libel  Damage 

Salem,  Ore. 

Governor  Paul  L.  Patterson 
has  signed  into  law  a  bill  to 
restrict  damages  in  suits  where 
libel  is  committed  accidentally. 

The  act  provides  procedure 
for  correction  and  retraction 
and  limits  penalties  to  actual 
damages.  No  change  is  made  in 
liability  of  the  newspaper  for 
malicious  damage. 

Heretofore,  malice  afore¬ 
thought  was  presumed  in  libel 
actions,  which  resulted  in  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  nuis¬ 
ance  cases  growing  out  of  typo¬ 
graphical  or  other  such  errors. 
Many  of  these  were  being  set¬ 
tled  out  of  court  due  to  the  high 
cost  in  preparing  a  defense, 
whether  the  court  found  in  favor 
of  the  publisher  or  not. 

Damages  may  be  sought  now 
only  to  the  extent  of  provable 
loss  as  a  result  of  the  inadvert¬ 
ently  libelous  publicity. 

Called  Unconstitutional 

The  bill  has  been  attacked  by 
some  attorneys  as  an  abridge¬ 
ment  of  the  state  constitution, 
which  guarantees  remedy  of 
law  for  damages  to  person, 
property  or  reputation  inflicted 
by  another.  The  opponents  de¬ 
clare  that  the  law  will  limit  the 
rights  of  aggrieved  parties. 

Proponents  countered  by  say¬ 
ing  that  the  law  merely  limits 
the  amount  of  recovery  and 
provides  an  “adequate”  as  op¬ 
posed  to  an  “unlimited”  recom¬ 
pense  for  damages.  The  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  act  was 
cited  as  an  example  where  an 


adequate  but  not  unlimited 
amount  of  redress  is  provided. 

Suits  are  now  pending  for 
accidental  error.  The  Salem 
dailies  are  being  sued  because  a 
typesetter  passed  over  a  line  of 
copy  in  a  story  on  accusations 
against  several  persons  and 
caused  the  plaintiff  to  be  listed 
as  accused  of  one  felony  instead 
of  another.  An  almost  identical 
suit  has  been  filed  against  the 
Oregon  City  newspaper. 

The  Oregon  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  the 
newspapers  of  the  state  actively 
supported  passage  of  the  new 
law. 

As  was  editorially  stated  in 
the  state  press,  “Newspapers 
strive  to  avoid  error.  But  when 
news  comes  from  so  many 
sources,  when  it  is  handled  in 
many  forms  and  by  so  many 
people,  errors  cannot  always  be 
avoided. 

“Newspapers  are  not  seeking 
escape  from  liability  for  actual 
injury  inflicted  by  error  or 
otherwise.  Nor  are  they  at¬ 
tempting  to  shield  themselves 
from  liability  for  malicious 
libel.  But  they  are  asking  pro¬ 
tection  from  excessive  penalties 
for  innocent  and  unintentional 
mistakes.” 

• 

Radio*TV  Magazine 
In  Herald  Tribune 

On  Sunday,  May  15,  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  will  in¬ 
augurate  a  ’TV  and  Radio  Mag¬ 
azine  in  handy  digest  size. 

The  magazine  will  be  letter- 
press  printed  with  high-quality 
full  color  on  slick  stock.  It  will 
consist  of  88  pages  and  will  in¬ 
clude  complete  progrram  list¬ 
ings.  A1  E.  Davies,  assistant 
night  editor  of  the  newspaper 
for  many  years,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor. 


Hearst  Soviet 
Series  Issued 
In  Booklet 

A  series  of  stories  written  by 
5.  William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr., 
editor-in-chief,  Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers,  has  been  collected  into  a 
48-page,  illustrated  booklet  en¬ 
titled  “Report  On  Russia  .  .  . 
Uncensored.” 

Mr.  Hearst’s  recent  journali¬ 
stic  mission  to  Moscow  made 
headlines  throughout  the  world. 
He  became  the  first  newspaper¬ 
man  to  interview  each  of  the 
four  top  leaders  of  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia’s  new  regime — Premier  Bul¬ 
ganin,  Communist  Party  boss 
Khrushchev,  Marshal  ^ukov, 
and  Foreign  Minister  Molotov. 

He  was  accompanied  on  the 
trip  by  Kingsbury  Smith,  Euro¬ 
pean  general  manager  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  and 
Frank  Conniff,  Mr.  Hearst’s  edi¬ 
torial  assistant. 

“Together,  this  ‘task  force' 
invaded  the  Kremlin  and  scored 
more  interviews  with  top  Soviet 
officials  in  a  short  span  of  three 
weeks  than  any  other  journalist 
had  been  able  to  obtain  since 
the  Soviet  regime  came  into  be¬ 
ing,”  asserted  Richard  E.  Ber¬ 
lin,  president  of  the  Hearst  Cor-  » 
poration,  in  a  foreword. 

The  interviews  were  regarded 
as  remarkable  in  that  Mr. 
Hearst  was  on  the  scene  at  the 
time  of  Malenkov’s  demotion 
and  because  he  answered  the 
Soviet  propaganda  line  with 
forthright  statements  in  behalf 
of  America’s  viewpoint. 

Afterwards,  he  conferred  with 
then  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
and  with  President  Eisenhower. 
In  addition  to  the  Hearst  News¬ 
papers,  hundreds  of  other  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  world 
printed  Mr.  Hearst’s  stories 
prominently. 

Herbert  C.  Plummer, 
Former  APer,  Dies 

Washington 
Herbert  C.  Plummer,  wartime 
general  news  editor  of  the 
OWI  and  an  Associated  Press 
writer  for  many  years  before 
he  entered  government  services, 
died  here  May  7  after  a  long 
illness.  He  was  51. 

Mr.  Plummer  joined  AP  in 
the  Atlanta  bureau  in  1921  and 
later  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State- 
Times  Advocate  before  coming 
to  Washington.  He  wrote  s 
daily  feature  column  for  about 
1()  years. 
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SCAM-A-GRAVER  USERS: 


ARE  YOU  MISSING 
THIS  CHANCE  TO 
BUILD  CIRCULATION? 


Preplanning  feature  picture  coverage  is  standard  oper¬ 
ating  procedure  on  the  Democrat.  City  editor  Weddle 
( seated )  talks  over  assignment  with  staff  photographer 
(left)  and  reporters  (right)  who  often  double  as  pho¬ 
tographers. 


Bob  Weddle,  city  editor  of  the  Sher/ruin| 
(Tex.)  Democrat,  says,  “It  wasn’t  until  some  i 
time  after  we  adopted  scan-a-graver  that; 
we  realized  what  an  easy  matter  it  is  to  spice 
up  virtually  all  local  features  with  human- 
interest  pictures,  as  well  as  spot  news  stories 
which  have  picture  possibilities.” 


Weddle  sums  it  up  this  way:  “We’ve 
never  found  anything  to  beat  local-interest 
feature  pictures  for  attracting  new  readers.  | 
Our  circulation  figures  show  it  — they’ve 
been  climbing  steadily  ever  since  we  in¬ 
tensified  our  picture  efforts  ”  (The  complete 
story  of  the  Democrat’s  success  with  feature 
photographs  appears  in  Impressions,  Fair¬ 
child’s  quarterly  publication.)  i 


Intslligent  photo-iournalism  builds  circulation . . . 
and  keeps  right  on  building  it  I 


•  Intelligent,  imaginative  use  of  photo-journalism  .  .  .  plus  your 
SCAN-A-GRAVER  for  controlled,  economical  reproduction  . . .  con  do 
the  some  for  you.  Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Inc.,  88-06  Von 
Wyck  Expressway,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  100-94A1. 


Human-interest  pictures  like  this  “First  Haircut” 
shot  have  won  the  Democrat  awards  in  the  state¬ 
wide  feature  picture  division  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Association  contests. 


NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Criticism  of  Airlines 
Held  in  Public  Interest 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


Dismissal  of  an  action 
brought  by  the  Golden  North 
Airways  against  the  publishers 
of  the  Fairbanks  (Alaska) 
Daily  News-Miner  was  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  Federal  Court  of 
Appeals.  (218  Fed.  2d  612, 
1954.) 

The  offending  article,  refer¬ 
ring  to  non-scheduled  air  car¬ 
riers,  was  headed,  “What  Kind 
of  Air  Carriers  Does  Alaska 
Want?” 

“These  non-certificated  car¬ 
riers  are  generally  spending 
their  stockholders’  money  in 
operating  expenses,  running  up 
bills  for  labor,  rent,  taxes,  etc., 
which  they  cannot  pay,  carrying 
no  insurance  and  withdrawing 
from  Alaska  in  the  Winter  when 
revenues  fall  off,”  the  article 
said,  in  part. 

Publisher’s  Defense 

The  defense  of  the  publisher 
was  that  the  statements  were 
not  libelous,  that  they  did  not 
refer  specifically  to  any  com¬ 
pany  and  they  were  fair  com¬ 
ment  on  a  matter  of  public  in¬ 
terest. 

The  court  in  its  decision 
quoted  from  an  action  against 
the'  old  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Times  based  on  an  article  head¬ 
ed,  “Parking  Lot  Racket  Probe 
Ordered  Here.” 

“On  the  one  hand,”  the  court 
stated,  is  the  social  interest  in 
free  press  discussion  of  matters 
of  general  concern  and  on  the 
other  is  the  individual  interest 
in  reputation.  The  courts  have 
chosen  not  to  limit  freedom  of 
public  discussion  except  to 
prevent  harm  occasioned  by 
defamatory  statements  reason¬ 
ably  susceptible  of  special  ap¬ 
plication  to  a  given  individual.” 

This  was  supplemented  with 
a  comment  on  the  rule  of  libel 
law  relating  to  group  comment, 
“It  is  evident  that  libels  against 
groups  consisting  of  large  num¬ 
bers  of  persons  cannot  satisfy 
the  fundamental  requirements 
of  the  law  of  libel  that  a  libel 
shall  refer  to  a  person  certain 
and  that  that  person  be  a 
person  claimed  to  be  libeled.” 

The  appellate  court  in  Alaska 
said, 

“When  we  consider  the  art- 


Lait-Mortimer  Letter  to  Editor 

Libel  Suit  Ends  g  j j  Libelous, 

An  apology  and  retraction  m  _  ’ 

a  paid  advertisement  has  ended  (1^  A  1  „  „ 

the  libel  suit  brought  by  Nei-  v/ i  W  Ull 

man-Marcus  Company  of  Dallas  Ketchikan,  Alaska 

and  some  of  its  employes  Emery  T.  Tobin,  Alaska 

against  Lee  Mortimer  and  the  Sportsman  editor  and  publish- 

Estate  of  Jack  Lait.  discredited  in  a  Ketchikan 

“In  retrospect  and  on  more  Chronicle  letter  to  the  editor, 
careful  examination,”  the  apol-  week  was  awarded  $5001 

ogy  stated,  “these  (defamatory)  jn  hjg  jibgi  gujt  against  the' 
statements,  we  are  now  con-  Journal  Printing  Co.,  its  owner, 
vinced,  are  untrue  and  were  William  L.  Baker  and  James 
made  without  proof  or  credible  Bowman,  alleged  author  of 
evidence.”  the  letter. 

The  statements  appeared  m  The  jury  deliberating  almost 
“U.  S.  A.  Confidential,”  a  book  19  hours,  gave  the  magazine 
which  the  late  editor  of  the  executive  only  $1  as  compensa- 

New  York  Mirror  co-authored  tion  for  injuries  suffered  be- 

with  Mr.  Mortimer,  Mirror  cause  of  the  letter  printed 

columnist.  The  publisher  of  the  March  4,  1954.  The  $5000  was 
book  previously  made  an  apolo-  awarded  as  punitive  damages 
gy  and  financial  settlement.  against  Bowman  and  Mr.  Baker, 
•  publisher  of  the  libel. 

Stick  to  the  Facts -  Gets  $700  in  Costs 

Criticism  Not  Libelous 

Pat  Pirn  M  p  $^00-65  m  costs,  had  asked 

m.  XT  Av,  r>  1-  o’  "  ’  $10,000  compensatory  and  $20,- 

The  North  Carolina  Supreme  damages. 


icle  as  a  whole  the  inevitable 
conclusion  must  be  that  it  was 
a  fair  comment  on  a  matter  of 
public  interest.  The  very  title 
of  the'  article  shows  what  the 
aim  was.  They  were  not  dis¬ 
cussing  personalities.  They  were 
discussing  subjects.  The  matter 
discussed  was  the  type  of  car¬ 
riers  Alaska  wanted. 

“The  operation  of  airplanes 
is  a  matter  of  public  concern  .  . 
This  article'  did  not  exceed  the 
right  of  free  comment  which 
protects  comment  and  criticism 
on  matters  of  public  interest.” 

Quoted  as  background  for  the 
court’s  decision  was  a  West 
■Virginia  court’s  opinion  that, 

,  “A  citizen  of  a  free  state 
having  an  interest  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  affairs  of  his  govern¬ 
ment  should  not  be'  held  to 
strict  accountability  for  mis¬ 
statements  of  fact  if  he  has 
tried  to  ascertain  the  truth  and, 
on  a  reasonable  basis,  honestly 
and  in  good  faith  believes  the 
statements  made  by  him  are 
true.” 

Another  rece'nt  case  to  which 
the  court  referred  was  brought 
against  a  Chicago  newspaper. 

There  the  court  held  that  the 
statement  that  an  attorney  and 
his  co-employes  made  an  “un¬ 
announced  military  manner  en¬ 
trance  Gestapo-like”  into  the 
sick  room  of  the  president  of 
the  union  is  “merely  a  some¬ 
what  oratorical  way  of  saying 
that  their  conduct  was  dictato¬ 
rial  and  that  they  used  high¬ 
handed  methods.”  The  court 
found  nothing  libelous  in  itself 
in  such  language. 

Conditions  for  Fair  Comment 

The  court  in  Alaska,  buttress¬ 
ing  its  decision,  said  "fair  com¬ 
ment”  must  satisfy  these  con¬ 
ditions:  (1)  it  must  relate  to 
a  matter  of  public  interest;  (2) 
it  must  relate  not  to  a  person 
but  to  his  acts,  heUce  it  must 
not  contain  imputations  of  cor¬ 
rupt  or  dishonorable  motives  to 
the  persons  whose  conduct  or 
work  is  criticized,  save  insofar 
as  such  imputations  are  war¬ 
ranted  bv  the  facts;  (3)  it  must 
be  based  on  facts  truly  stated; 
(4)  it  must  be  the  honest  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  writer’s  real 
opinion  of  the  facts  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  publication. 


Stick  to  the  Facts  — 
Criticism  Not  Libelous 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Court  ruled  recently  that  a  mi:  i»u  i  *4,  ^  *  i. 

t  .  The  libel  suit  was  an  out- 

newspaper  artic  e  which  critici-  of  an  almost  single- 

zes  pub  1C  officials  IS  not  ground  landed  anti-vice  campaign 
for  a  libel  suit  if  the  editor  ^y  Mr.  Tobin  to  rid  Ket- 

sticks  to  the  facts.  chikan  of  prostitution  and 

The  plaintiff.  Mayor  W.  Har-  bootlegging  and  install  proper 
relson  Yancey  of  Gastonia,  had  enforcement, 

sued  the  Gaston  Citizen  for  His  investigation,  followed  by 

$75,000.  His  claim  involved  an  ^  Federal  Grand  jury  probe, 
editorial  which  questioned  the  forced  the  resignation  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  city  buying  a  chief  of  police,  the  suspension 
piece  of  property.  of  the  captain  of  police  and  the 

“The  article  when  fairly  and  district  attorney  and  the  indict- 
impartially  construed,”  the  ment  of  the  chief  and  captain 
Supreme  Court  ruled,  “does  not  and  six  operators  of  bawdy 
have  the  meianing  the  plaintiff  houses,  all  of  whom  pleaded 
seeks  to  give  to  it.  The  editor  guilty  and  were  fined, 
of  the  paper  charges  wasteful.  Claims  'Truth 

not  corrupt,  use  of  public  During  the  trial  the  defense 

money  .  .  .  One  of  the  functions  had  claimed  truth,  printed  for  a 
of  a  newspaper  is  to  give  in-  justifiable  end,  as  its  defense 
formation  about  public  affairs  of  the  publication  of  the  letter, 
and  how  public  officials  are  but  Mr.  Baker,  under  cross¬ 
carrying  on  the  public  business,  examination,  said  he  did  not  be- 
So  long  as  that  qualified  privi-  lieve  a  reference  in  the  letter 
lege  is  not  abused,  an  action  of  to  “pimping”  was  100%  true, 
libel  cannot  be  minatined.”  He  claimed  another  libelous 


libel  cannot  be  minatined.”  He  claimed  another  libelous 

•  portion,  with  reference  to  boot- 

Daily  Worker  Libel  “must  have  been  a 

c  *¥  TIT  ij  typographical  error.”  Mr.  Baker 

^^tlement  Is  lold  testified  he  had  offered  to  print 

Printed  retractions  (May  9  ^  retraction  of  the  letter  in  an 
and  28)  and  a  $5,000  payment  attempt  to  settle  what  he 
in  10  weekly  installments  were  termed  “the  spat”  in  an  ami- 
provided  in  a  settlement  of  a  cable  manner. 

$1,000,000  libel  suit  against  Conflicting  testimony  resulted 
Freedom  of  the'  Press  Company,  in  perjury  charges  against  Bow- 
Inc.,  which  was  announced  in  man  and  criminal  libel  charges 
Federal  Court  last  week.  against  C.  A.  Zaruba,  a  real 

The  defendant  company  for-  e'state  dealer.  Bowman  appar- 
merly  owned  and  published  the  ently  perjured  himself  when  he 
Daily  Worker.  Mrs.  Willette'  testified  that  he  had  written 
Hawkins  of  Laurel,  Miss.,  sued  the  letter  without  assistance, 
for  defamation  in  a  story  which  Two  other  witnesses,  called  by 
stated  she  had  an  “illicit  affair”  the  plaintiff,  testified  Zaruba 
with  a  Negro.  authored  the  letter. 
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NOTICE  TO  EDITORS— This  advertisement  currently  appears  in  leading  free  use  of  the  text  of  each  advertisement  in  this  series.  The  text  may 

national  magazines.  For  more  than  30  years.  Metropolitan  Life  has  be  used  in  regular  health  features,  health  columns  or  health  reports 

sponsored  similar  messages  on  national  health  and  safety.  Because  with  or  without  credit  to  Metropolitan.  The  Company  gladly  makes 

of  public  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  these  advertisements,  this  material  available  to  editors  as  one  phase  of  its  public-service 

Metropolitan  offers  all  news  editors  (including  radio  news  editors),  advertising  in  behalf  of  the  nation's  health  and  safety. 
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FRANKLIN 


Benjamin  Franklin’s  observation  that 
he  saw  more  people  die  from  eating  than 
from  starvation  is  certainly  pertinent  today. 
For,  if  you  weigh  more  than  you  should, 
the  chances  are  better  than  9  out  of  10  that 
your  extra  pounds  are  due  to  overeating. 

When  you  store  up  weight,  you  arc  also 
likely  to  store  up  future  troubles.  These 
could  include  diabetes,  gall  bladder  and 
kidney  disorders,  heart  disease  or  high 
blood  pressure,  to  mention  a  few. 

In  fact,  the  death  rate  from  all  causes  is 
22  percent  higher  for  people  who  are  from 
5  to  14  percent  overweight  than  for  people 
of  normal  weight.  Among  people  who  are 
25  percent  overweight,  mortality  is  about 
75  percent  higher. 


decide  what  you  should  weigh  and,  equally 
important,  let  him  plan  your  reducing  diet. 
He  will  see  to  it  that  your  meals  are 
properly  balanced. 

Do  not  expect  too  much  too  soon  when 
you  start  dieting.  It  took  a  long  time  to 
acquire  those  surplus  pounds,  and  it  will 
take  time  to  lose  them.  If  you  want  to 
check  on  your  progress,  weigh  yourself 
weekly,  rather  than  daily.  If  you  stick  to 
your  diet,  your  weekly  weighings  will  even¬ 
tually  show  how  much  you  are  losing. 

Once  your  weight  is  down,  try  to  avoid 
any  return  to  your  old  ways  of  overeating, 
and  gaining.  For  permanent  weight  control 
usually  brings  a  rich  reward — better  health 
and  added  years  in  which  to  enjoy  it. 


If  you  are  overweight,  why  delay  the 
obvious  advantages  of  reducing?  ^fore 
you  start  to  reduce,  however,  there  are 
some  pitfalls  you  will  want  to  avoid. 

First  are  the  drastic  dietary  fads,  and 
second  is  the  indiscriminate  use  of  so-called 
“reducing  pills.”  Only  when  overweight  is 
accompanied  by  a  serious  disease  may 
quick  reducing  be  desirable. 

The  safe  and  sane  diet  is  the  one  that 
reduces  you  slowly,  two  to  three  pounds 
per  week,  and  that  permanently  keeps  you 
at  your  best  weight.  Throughout  adult  life 
it  is  a  good  rule  to  keep  your  weight  at 
slightly  below  the  level  that  is  normal  for 
your  age  and  body  build. 

It  is  always  wise  to  let  your  doctor 
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ROVING  REPORTER — Roy  W.  Howard,  edifor  and  prasidant  of  fha 
Naw  York  World>Telagram  and  Sun,  and  Mrs.  Howard  ara  picturad  visit¬ 
ing  with  Generalissimo  and  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek  at  Sun  Moon 
Lake  in  Central  Formosa  on  their  recent  six-week  trip  around  the  world. 
Mr.  Howard,  who  is  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  obtained  an  interview  with  the  Generalissimo  out¬ 
lining  Free  China's  attitude  on  the  Quemoy-Matsu  Island  controversy. 

3-Day  Bomb  Shelter  Experience 
Nets  Calif.  Daily  Exciting  Series 


‘Pattern’  Pay 
Strike  Hits 
Deficit  Daily 

Montreal 

Le  Devoir,  French-Language 
daily,  in  a  front  page  editorial 
April  25,  described  the  strike 
of  its  printers  as  “unjust.” 

About  25  composing  room 
workers,  out  of  the  shop  since 
April  20  because  of  a  contract 
dispute,  were  joined  on  the 
weekend  by  two  pressmen. 

International  Typographical 
Union,  bargaining  unit  for  the 
printers  the  last  nine  years, 
made  demands  for  a  pay  in¬ 
crease  of  $17  of  which  $12  was 
awarded  in  an  arbitration  de¬ 
cision  on  April  5  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  was  intended  to  close 
the  gap  of  a  $5  differential  be¬ 
tween  pay  at  Le  Devoir  and 
other  Montreal  dailies. 

Gerard  Filion,  pleading  ina¬ 
bility  to  pay,  said  that  if  the 
demands  had  to  be  met,  they 
would  bring  a  printer’s  weekly 
wages  to  $111  “which  is  more 
than  any  of  the  newspapermen 
earn,  including  those  in  top 
management.” 

Averaged  $4904 

Employes  on  strike  averaged 
$4,904.97  last  year  and  when  a 
sickness-accident  insurance 
policy  paid  by  the  company  was 
included,  $5,054.97,  the  editorial 
stated : 

“Our  board  of  directors 
reached  the  conclusion,”  Mr. 
Filion  said,  “that  there  was  but 
one  alternative;  resist  the 
union’s  demands  or  place  the 
newspaper  into  bankruptcy.” 

He  recalled  that  Le  Devoir 
was  appealing  to  its  friends  for 
$100,000  to  help  keep  the  pa¬ 
per  alive.  The  response  left  a 
margin  of  $11,062  whch  re¬ 
mained  to  be  subscribed. 

Mr.  Filion  revealed  that  with 
the  substitute  composing  room 
staff  the  paper  could  continue 
to  publish.  ‘Tf  this  is  impos¬ 
sible,  there  remains  only  one 
solution,  to  go  into  bankruptcy 
and  liquidation.” 

Le  Devoir  was  censured  for 
having  locked  out  its  printers 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Montreal 
Trades  and  Labor  Congress. 
Said  President  Leo  M.  Cote: 
“I’m  not  surprised  at  the  lock¬ 
out.  I’ve  never  considered  Le 
Devoir  entirely  friendly  to 
labor.” 

The  action,  meanwhile, 
prompted  Gerard  Picard,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Canadian  and  Cath¬ 
olic  Confederation  of  lAbor,  to 
resign  from  the  directorate  of 
the  paper. 


Long  Beach,  Calif. 

What  would  you  and  your 
family  do  if  your  city  were 
under  a  bombing  attack  and  you 
were  forced  to  live  in  a  small 
bomb  shelter  for  three  days, 
subsisting  only  on  a  Civilian 
Defense-approved  survival  kit? 

The  Independent  Press-Tele¬ 
gram  got  the  answer  recently 
and  it  provided  not  only  an 
exciting  series  of  stories  for 
the  papers,  but  could  result  in 
national  Civilian  Defense  auth¬ 
orities  revising  the  survival  kit. 

The  project,  believed  to  be 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  grew  out  of  an  editor’s 
confab,  and  Sunday  Editor 
Sterling  Bemis  recommended 
Mrs.  Stella  George,  a  freelance 
writer  who  is  a  regular  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  Sunday  magazine 
section,  to  do  the  series. 

After  several  conferences 
with  Miles  Sines,  news  editor, 
and  Capt.  William  Mooney,  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  Civilian  De¬ 
fense  for  Long  Beach,  Mrs. 
George  pulled  down  the  blinds 
and  locked  the  doors  with  her 
husband,  Frank,  and  daughters, 


Diane,  12,  and  Vicki,  6,  for  a 
72-hour  stay  in  their  home. 

To  add  to  the  complications 
were  their  pet  collie,  a  cat,  two 
parakeets  and  several  tropical 
fish.  They  used  no  gas,  no  run¬ 
ning  water  and  no  electricity. 

The  Georges  assumed  there 
was  an  attack  warning  at  5:56 
p.m.  and  gathered  in  a  10  x  6 
foot  hallway,  where  they  spent 
the  first  night.  The  next  day 
they  resumed  living  in  the  rest 
of  the'  house. 

“We  tested  food,  living  con¬ 
ditions  and  didn’t  cheat  by  so 
much  as  one  soda  cracker,”  said 
Mrs.  George.  “We  were  able 
to  find  answers  there  weren’t 
even  any  questions  for.” 

The'  biggest  hardship  was 
the  lack  of  running  water.  They 
wiped  dishes  and  pans  with 
damp  paper  towel. 

The  story  was  picked  up  by 
Associated  Press  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  serviced  across  the 
country  with  pictures.  Several 
radio  and  television  stations 
got  in  line  to  interview  Mrs. 
George. 


10  Pressmen 
Quit,  Strike 
Is  All  Over 

London,  Ont 

A  strike  of  10  pressroom  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  London  Free  Press 
ended  April  30  when  they  vol¬ 
untarily  resigned  from  the 
company  after  12  days  of  pick¬ 
eting.  One  of  the  strikers  set 
the  pace  for  his  associates 
when  he  resigned  four  days 
previously. 

The  strikers  had  sought  $87 
and  $90  a  week  for  a  two- 
year  contract,  and  a  prefer¬ 
ential  union  hiring  clause. 
Qualified  pressmen  were  re¬ 
ceiving  an  $81-a-week  rate 
plus  pension  and  insurance 
payments  when  they  struck. 
The  Free  Press  offered  $83  a 
week  plus  cost-of-living  bonus 
on  a  three-year  contract.  This 
offer  was  later  ■withdrawn 
when  refused  by  the  union. 

Not  an  issue  of  the  paper 
was  missed  during  the  strike  as 
pressroom  operations  were 
carried  on  by  five  union  press¬ 
men  who  refused  to  join  the 
strikers  and  by  volunteers  from 
other  departments. 

The  Free  Press  (circulation 
95,000),  London’s  only  news¬ 
paper,  advised  the  union  the 
first  day  of  the  strike  that 
free  space  to  present  its  case 
would  be  available. 

Whenever  the  company 
planned  to  carry  a  story,  the 
union  was  advised  in  advance 
and  an  equal  amout  of  space 
made  available. 

First  day  statements  ran 
side  by  side;  second  day  the 
union  did  not  submit  a  state¬ 
ment  and  its  space  ran  white. 
Third  day  statements  again 
ran  side  by  side. 

When  the  union  withdrew 
pickets  it  presented  a  state¬ 
ment  which  ran  without  com¬ 
pany  comment.  Four  news 
stories  were  run  and  one  of 
them  carried  as  a  lead  para¬ 
graph  a  union  council  plea  to 
all  30,000  union  men  in  Lon¬ 
don  to  cancel  Free  Press  sub¬ 
scription. 

Net  circulation  rose  by  58 
papers  that  week,  according  to 
James  C.  Bums,  promotion 
manager. 

• 

New  Florida  Weekly 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

A  new  weekly  newspaper,  the 
Sun,  has  been  established  in 
Pompano  Beach,  Fla.,  by  Fred¬ 
eric  G.  Telmos,  former  St. 
Clair,  Mich,  publisher.  Publica¬ 
tion  day  is  Thursday. 
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r  In  any  consideration  of  ^ 

bottled  soft  drinks  by  the  press 
in  matters  relating  to  their  sale  and  use 
by  the  American  consumer,  they  should 
definitely  be  considered  as  grocery 
food  items,  a  classification  to  which  they  are 
entitled  along  with  the  many  other 
foods  with  which  they  compete 
^  for  consumer  favor.  ^ 


BOTTLED  CARBONATED  BEVERAGES 
IN  FOOD  THERAPY! 


The  eminent  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  recently  stated  that  food  has  been 
so  broken  down  chemically,  and  can  be  applied 
for  treatment  in  so  many  ways,  that  it  is  now 
reasonable  to  speak  of  food  therapy. 

That  bottled  carbonated  soft  drinks  have 
been  definitely  considered  as  a  part  of  the  class 
of  food  therapeutics  by  the  great  bulk  of  physi¬ 
cians  is  borne  out  by  a  recent  hospital  survey. 
A  total  of  1,251  answers  in  eight  classifications 
stated  that  carbonated  beverages  were  used  when 
other  foods  could  not  be  tolerated;  in  failure  of 
adequate  liquid  intake;  to  aid  digestion;  to  make 
the  taking  of  milk  easier  in  fever  cases,  and  to 
combat  food  or  chemical  poisoning.  Alleviation 
of  the  nausea  in  pregnancy  and  post-operative 
nausea  were  also  mentioned. 


Much  research  has  been  conducted  by 
various  members  of  the  medical  profession  to 
determine  the  physical  action  and  dietary  value 
of  carbonated  soft  drinks.  Some  of  the  favorable 
things  that  have  been  discovered  are  that  medi¬ 
cines  taken  with  bottled  soft  drinks  have  speedier 
action  and  less  unpleasant  taste.  They  have  been 
recommended  as  a  source  of  carbohydrate  intake 
in  children  who  need  energy.  They  have  been 
widely  used  for  their  bacteriological  safety  when 
epidemics  have  been  traced  to  the  usual  water 
supplies.  It  has  even  been  discovered  that  they 
are  of  value  to  the  X-ray  photographer  in  taking 
pictures  of  foreign  objects  in  the  stomach.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  points  of  interest  discov¬ 
ered  about  bottled  carbonated  beverages  through 
medical  research. 


The  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated 
Beverages  is  a  non-profit  association  of 
manufacturers  of  bottled  soft  drinks, 
vnth  members  in  every  State.  Its  pur¬ 
poses  .  ..to  improve  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  methods  through  education  and 
research,  and  to  promote  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  industry  and  its  products. 


AMraiCAM 

SOI^UM 

CABBOM«n» 

BBVSBAGBB 

The  Notional  AstociotionV/  of  the  Soft  Drink  Industry 


American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages 

WASHINGTON  6.  D.  C. 
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THIS  IS  NATIONAL  STEEL 


The  big  canning  season  is  under  way 

From  coast  to  coast,  America’s  canneries  are  packing  foods  in 
tin  cans  at  the  precise  moment  of  freshness  and  perfect  taste 


HERE  IS  THE  SPRING 
COAST-TO-COAST  CANNING  PICTURE 


(Areas  in  black  indicate  where  canneries  are  operating) 


Snap  beans,  okra 


CALIFORNIA  Cherries,  artichokes, 

asparagus,  beets,  peas,  spinach, 
lemons,  mockerel,  tuna 


FLORIDA  Oranges,  snap  beans,  grapefruit, 
tomatoes,  shrimp 

GEORGIA  Asparagus,  snap  beans,  okra, 
shrimp 


IOWA  Asparagus 

KENTUCKY  Spinach 

LOUISIANA  Figs,  snap  beans,  okra,  shrimp 
MAINE  Clams,  cod,  sardines 

MARYLAND  Asparagus,  kraut,  spinach, 

herring,  oysters 

MASSACHUSETTS  Cod 

MICHIGAN  Kraut,  asparagus,  spinach 

MISSISSIPPI  Figs,  snap  beans,  okra,  shrimp 
MISSOURI  Spinach 


OKLAHOMA 


Kraut,  asparagus 
Asparagus,  kraut 
Spinach 

Asparagus,  kraut,  rhubarb, 
clams,  salmon 


NEW  JERSEY 


herring,  oysters  SOUTH  CAROLINA  Asparogus 

Cod  TEXAS  Figs,  grapefruit,  carrots,  shrimp 
sporagus,  spinach  UTAH  Kraut 

sons,  okra,  shrimp  VIRGINIA  Asparagus,  spinach,  herring 

Spinach  WASHINGTON  Asparagus,  kraut, 

Krout  rhubarb,  dams,  oysters,  salmon 

Rhubarb,  spinach  WISCONSIN  Asparagus,  kraut,  rhubarb 


Meat,  milk  and  pickles  are  canned  year  round. 


SEA  FOOD — Salmon,  tuna,  sardines,  FKUIT — Today  your  breakfast  orange  MEAT — A  great  variety  of  meat  produet*< 
oysters,  shrimp — an  infinite  variety  of  juiee  is  being  canned  for  you.  Soon,  other  and  fowl  and  milk  as  well,  are  being  caniM^ 
delicacies  from  the  sea  are  being  canned  fruits  now  ripening  on  tree  and  vine  daily  to  make  the  housewife's  task  of  nictl 
right  now  to  add  zest  to  your  daily  menu.  will  be  canned  for  your  year-round  use.  preparation  a  fast,  simple,  and  easy  out- 


^^^^B^n^bi^easor^^tartin^iow- 
^1  At  this  very  moment,  a 
wide  variety  of  food  is  being 
rushed  to  canneries  in  29 
states.  And  more  and  more  canneries 
will  be  in  action  very  soon. 

In  fact,  as  the  new  harvest  season 
continues,  approximately  4,500  can¬ 
neries  in  just  about  every  comer  of 
the  United  States  and  all  its  territories 
will  be  packing  more  than  400  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  food. 

And  wherever  this  food  is  packed, 
much  of  it  is  going  into  cans  made 
of  Weirite  tin  plate,  a  product  of 
National  Steel. 

Why  it's  important  to  you 

It  is  estimated  that  about  50  per  cent 
of  our  food  supply  is  preserved  in  tin 


can  is  sturdy.  It  is  compact,  adding 
only  the  tiniest  fraction  of  an  inch  to 
the  dimensions  of  its  contents. 

The  tin  can  is  sanitary,  too.  It  is 
hermetically  sealed,  and  used  only 
once.  And  it  is  economical — it  saves 
greatly  in  automatic  canning,  ship¬ 
ping  weight  and  storage  space. 

National's  role 

National  Steel  is  a  leading  supplier  of 
both  hot-dipped  and  electrolytic  tin 
plate.  Its  Weirton  Steel  Company  is 
one  of  the  largest  producers  of  the 

NATIONAL  STEEL 

GRANT  BUILDING 


kind  of  tin  plate  needed  for  the  more 
than  35  billion  cans  made  every  year. 

National  Steel’s  research  and  tech¬ 
nical  men  work  closely  with  their 
customers  from  coast  to  coast,  to  make 
not  only  the  finest  tin  plate,  but  also 
many  other  kinds  of  steel  for  the 
products  of  American  industry. 

It  is  our  constant  goal  to  produce 
still  better  and  better  steel — America’s 
great  bargain  metal — of  the  quality 
and  in  the  quantity  wanted,  when  it  is 
wanted,  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to 
our  customers. 


CORPORATION 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


cans.  And  there  are  many  reasons. 

Actually,  the  so-called  tin  can  is  99 
per  cent  steel,  coated  with  tin  to  make 
it  highly  resistant  to  corrosion. 

Because  its  strength  is  steel — one  of 
the  toughest  metals  there  is — the  tin 


NATIONAL 
.  STEEL  > 


SEVEN  GREAT  DIVISIONS 
WELDED  INTO  ONE  COMPLETE 
STEEL-MAKING  STRCCTURE 


Great  Lakes  Steel  I'^rporation  •  Weirton  Steel 
Company  •  National  Steel  Products  Co.  •  Hanna 
Iron  Ore  Cx>.  •  The  Hanna  Furnace  Corporation  • 
Stran-Steel  IMvision  •  National  MineaCx»rporation 


VEGET.4BLES — Picked  and  packed  at  the 
precise  moment  of  its  most  nutritious 
rslue,  an  overwhelming  part  of  our  vege¬ 
table  harvest  finds  its  way  to  market  in  c;ans. 


nCfc  \I 

f 

•*, 

BACKDOOR  APPROACH 

“CONGREJSS  shall  make  no  law  .  .  . 

abridging  the  freedom  ...  of  the  press” 
etc. 

That  part  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  was 
passed  a  century  and  a  half  ago  when  the 
press  survived  on  its  sales  to  readers — 
advertising  revenue  was  inconsequential. 

Today,  we  find  that  although  Congress 
“has  passed  no  law”  abridging  the  right 
of  the  press  to  report  to  the  people  (ex¬ 
cept  for  reasons  of  military  security), 
freedom  of  the  press  is  being  attacked 
through  its  pocketbook  via  the  anti-trust 
laws — a  pocketbook  which  is  extremely 
sensitive  to  advertising  instead  of  readers. 

The  outlines  of  a  pattern  of  attack 
brought  warnings  from  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  10  years  ago  when  the  govern¬ 
ment  first  filed  suit  against  the  Associated 
Press.  Subsequent  suits  indicate  that  our 
warning  was  not  constructed  out  of 
“whole  cloth.”  There  is  a  persistent  under¬ 
mining  of  newspaper  practices  which,  it 
seems  to  us,  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
administration  in  power  but  to  a  hard 
core  of  anti-newspaper  feeling  within  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Different  people 
and  different  names  are  attached  to  the 
complaints  and  the  government  suits,  but 
the'  net  result  is  a  pernicious  attack 
against  the  press  which  over  the  years 
promises  to  pervert  it  into  a  “common 
carrier”  bearing  no  relationship  to  its 
formerly  independent  and  free  status. 

Each  individual  attack  on  the  press  in 
the  last  10  years  since'  the  AP  suit  has 
gained  its  own  coterie  of  supporters  from 
among  the'  public.  Each  has  appeared 
to  have  some  justification  to  some  people. 
Each  one,  standing  by  itself,  has  not 
appeared  to  be  any  threat  to  the  press 
as  a  whole. 

But  let’s  consider  the  historical  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  anti-trust  suits  up  to  this 
time,  and  project  the  possible  consequences 
into  the  future. 

The  Associated  Press  suit  was  filed,  not 
because  the  government  thought  it  was 
bad,  but  because  someone  wanted  to  be 
a  member  and  couldn’t  get  in  any  other 
way.  The  court  decision  destroyed  exclu¬ 
sive'  rights  in  any  news  gathering  organ¬ 
ization.  Investigations  have  been  under¬ 
way  recently  to  use  this  precedent  as  an 
attack  on  exclusive  rights  to  syndicated 
features.  We  may  see  another  govem- 
me'nt  suit  in  this  direction  in  the  not  too 
distant  future. 

The  next  step  was  against  newspaper 
advertising.  In  the  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal 
case  it  w^s  basically  decided  that  a 
newspaper  could  not  deny  advertising 
space  to  someone  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  using  a  competing  medium.  Following 
that  came  the  attack  on  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  and  States  claiming  that 
a  combination  advertising  rate  had  in- 


I  can  do  all  things  through  Hint  that 
strengtheneth  me, — Philippians,  IV ;  13. 


jured  a  competitor.  The  government  lost 
that  one — the  first  one  it  lost,  by  the  way 
— ^but  it  came  right  back  with  a  suit 
against  the  Kansas  City  Star  attacking 
combination  rates. 

That  case  is  pending  on  an  appeal  by 
the  defendant,  but  meanwhile  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  moving  against  media  associations 
— ANPA,  AAAA,  and  four  others — 
claiming  that  advertising  ag^ency  “recogni¬ 
tion”  systems  and  the  15%  agency  com¬ 
mission  are  in  restraint  of  trade  in  the 
agency  business.  There  are  2,000  agencies 
in  business  that  do  not  have  ANPA 
“recognition,”  but  the  government  com¬ 
plains  there  is  “restraint  of  trade.” 

Add  all  this  to  a  non-newspaper  case 
against  the  Hilton-Statler  chain  of  hotels. 
The  government  contends  that  by  acquir¬ 
ing  Statler  hotels  in  four  major  cities, 
the  Hilton  chain  lessened  competition. 

Project  this  government  thinking  to 
newspaper  consolidations. 

What  do  you  end  up  with,  if  this 
prosecution  or  persecution  is  followed  to 
its  natural  conclusion?  You  ultimately 
have  a  newspaper  business  operated  under 
court  supervision. 

You  might  say:  “Courts  haven’t  moved 
against  the  AP  or  the  Lorain  Journal  in 
spite'  of  the  permanent  injunctions.” 

We  ask  you:  Can  a  newspaper  have  any 
freedom  of  action  under  the  domination 
of  a  court  injunction  whether  it  is  ex¬ 
ercised  or  remains  merely  as  a  threat? 

No  matter  how  hard  it  tries,  the  gov- 
emme'nt  cannot  create  competition  in  the 
newspaper  business  by  these  tactics. 

Weakening  the  advertising  structure  of 
newspapers  and  making  them  common 
carriers  will  tend  to  destroy  financial 
independence  which  ultimately  will  affect 
the  editorial  and  news  product. 

We  may  not  see  the  changes  in  this 
greneration,  or  the  ne'xt.  But  they  will 
come,  because  government  control  of  the 
press — even  through  the  courts — will  be 
too  tempting  for  many  politicians  as  time 
passes  and  our  heritage  of  press  freedom 
passes  more  and  more  into  limbo.  Each 
new  restriction  on  the  press  makes  the 
next  one  a  little  easier  to  accept. 


CIRCULATION  BUILDER? 

IS  the  newspaper  promotion  business 
heading  back  toward  the  medicine  man, 
side-show,  dog  and  pony  circus  era  from 
which  it  finally  so  painfully  emerged? 
These  are  the  words  of  a  prominent  man¬ 
aging  editor  before  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association.  We  welcome 
them  because  they  coincide  with  some  of 
our  own  previously  expressed  opinion  on 
the  subject. 

Can  the  newspaper  be  sold  on  its 
merits?  We  think  so. 

Should  it  be  sold  on  its  merits  alone 
without  resorting  to  all  the  shot-in-the- 
aim  gimmicks  that  inflate  press  runs 
but  do  not  sell  the  newspaper  and  its 
service?  We  think  so. 

Are  newspapermen  publishing  newspa¬ 
pers  or  give-away  sheets?  Are  they  so 
ashamed  of  their  news  product  that  they 
can’t  present  it  with  pride  to  the  readers? 

Let’s  gret  back  to  selling  and  promoting 
the  newspapers’  basic  function — the  re¬ 
port  of  the  day’s  news  which  the  public 
cannot  obtain  anywhere  else.  The  vast 
majority  of  so-called  readers  gained  by 
giving  away  money  are  fair  weather 
friefnds.  If  a  newspaper  has  lost  the 
ability  to  build  a  solid  core  of  readers 
through  the  excellence  of  its  product, 
then  it  ought  to  take  a  pretty  close  look 
at  itself. 

SOUTHERN  REPORTING 

EDITORS  of  the  South  deserve  a  vote 
of  commendation  from  their  contempor¬ 
aries  in  other  sections  of  the  country  for 
their  vision  and  their  devotion  to  the 
high  ideals  of  good  journalism  in  estab¬ 
lishing  and  operating  the  Southern  Re¬ 
porting  Education  Service  for  the  last 
year. 

The  service  has  accomplished  much  in 
keeping  interested  people  informed  of  the 
progress  being  made  toward  desegp'egation 
in  the  public  schools — about  as  controver¬ 
sial  and  volatile  an  issue  as  has  con¬ 
fronted  this  country  in  many  years. 

But  the  service,  and  the  editors  sup¬ 
porting  it,  have  b^n  confronted  with  a 
journalistic  quirk  that  has  sometimes 
prevented  the  true  story  from  gaining 
perspective  in  the  public  prints.  It  was 
reported  to  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  recently  that  stories  of 
conflict  and  controversy  in  the  desegfrega- 
tion  movement  received  complete  and  ex¬ 
tensive  coverage  but  numerous  instance 
of  successful  change-overs  in  Southern 
schools  were  not  noted. 

This  should  be  a  warning  to  the  nation’s 
newspaper  editors  that  the  big  story  in 
this  history-making  transition  well  might 
be  the  degree  of  success  being  achieved 
without  conflict  in  many  areas  rather 
than  the  colorful  episodes  of  failure. 
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Executive  Spotlight 

JOHN  B.  OLSON,  treasurer-controller  of  the 
Si.  Peterthurg  (Fla.)  Times,  was  named  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  Pinellas  Co.  following  the 
resignation  of  JOE  KELLEY  who  enters  the  tele¬ 
vision  field  in  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  as  a  joint 
owner  of  an  advertising  agency.  The  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  by  Nelson  Poynter,  president  of 
the  broadcasting  company  and  publisher  of  the 
Times.  Mr.  Olson  joined  the  newspaper  two 
years  ago.  He  was  formerly  associated  with  Bel¬ 
mont  Radio  (now  the  Raytheon  Co.)  as  cost  ac¬ 
countant  and  was  controller  of  the  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Gasette. 


ition’t 
)ry  in 

might 

hieved 

rather 
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EUGENE  M.  McSWEENEY  Jr.,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Boston  Post,  has  been 
promoted  to  ad  director  succeeding  MARK  COL¬ 
LINS,  who  resigned  to  become  ad  director  of  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Vnion.  Mr.  McSweeney 
joined  the  Post  in  1940  and  for  a  number  of 
years  served  as  automotive  editor  and  auto  ad 
manager. 


Washington  (D.  C.)  Times  Her~ 
aid,  —  named  CAM  of  that  pa¬ 
per  replacing  Walter  S. 
Campbell,  now  assistant  re¬ 
tail  display  ad  director. 

*  «  • 

Tommy  B.  Nichols,  recently 
released  from  military  duty, 
— named  assistant  circulation 
manager  of  the  Oregon  City 
(Ore.)  Enterprise-Courier. 

*  *  * 

James  Small  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  business  office  comp¬ 
troller  and  secretary  of  the 
Ottawa  (Ont.) 
Citizen,  it  was 
announced  by 
R.  W.  Southam, 
publisher.  Mr. 
Small,  who  has 
been  with  the 
Citizen  for 
nearly  25 
years,  except 
for  service;  with 


Small 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Asher  S.  Kneeland  Jr.  the 
past  two  years  on  the  public 
relations  staff  at  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Corp. — working  the  “rim”  ad 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser.  Gordon  Crdmp  is  now 
Advertiser  courthouse  reporter 
replacing  Jim  Morton  switched 
to  general  assignment. 

*  *  « 

Marjorie  Jean  Smith,  for¬ 
merly  assistant  news  editor  for 
the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal 
and  Courier,  —  appointed  nows 
editor  of  the  Bloomington 
(Ind.)  Daily  Herald-Telephone. 
•  «  * 

Bill  Anderson,  Wichita 
(Kas.)  Eagle  reporter — Europe- 
bound  to  join  Us  parents  in 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  and  will  re¬ 
main  for  one  to  attend  school. 
«  *  • 

Mark  Madden,  joined  the 


the  Canadian  Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Journal  as 
Army  during  World  War  II,  a  reporter. 


McSv 


DANIEL  PRESSLEY  SELF,  heretofore  general 
manager  of  the  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal,  has  re¬ 
lumed  home  to  the  mid-South  to  become  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Meridian  (Miss.)  Star.  He 
replaces  HARRY  J.  ELDER,  assistant  publisher 
for  eight  years,  who  resigned.  A  native  of  Green¬ 
wood,  S.  C.,  Mr.  Self  served  for  IS  years  as  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  News, 
later  moving  to  the  Lorain  Journal. 


has  been 
since  1952. 


business  manager 


Mrs.  Dell  Murphy,  a  news¬ 
paper  woman  with  12  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  Nevada,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Oregon — ^joined  the 
display  advertising  sales  staff  Evening  News. 
of  the  Oswego  (Ore.)  Review.  * 


Sylvan  Fox,  a  three-year  re¬ 
porter  from  Scheneictady,  N. 
Y.,  and  Mrs.  Frances  Marcus, 
an  ex -New  Orleans,  (La.) 
newspaperwoman, — now  report¬ 
ers  for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 


Ssif 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Richard  E.  Berlin,  president 
of  the  Hearst  Corporation — ap¬ 
pointed  by  Governor  Harriman 


On  the  Business  Side 

Alfred  E.  Newman  retired 
last  week,  at  age  65,  after  45 
years  as  an  advertising  man, 
the  last  34  years  with  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times.  In 
1920-23  he  was  advertising  man- 


David  P.  Prbtz,  formerly 
chief  accountant  executive  oi 
Associated  Advertisers,  Inc., 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  —  appointed 
manager — advertising  manager 
of  the  Annapolis  (Md.)  Gazette 
and  Glen  Bumie  News.  Jambs 
R.  Shober,  ad  manager  of  the 


James  L.  Rigney  of  the  Troy 
(N.  Y.)  Record  Newspapers 

— wed  May  7  to  Mary  Mildred 
Marcil,  Dunsbach  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

•  *  « 

John  Maguire,  reporter  on 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union,  and  Marie  McAuliff, 
former  ad  agency  sales  repre- 
Waldorf  (Md.)  Leaf,  —  joined  sentative, — ^wed  in  Albany,  April 
the  ad  staff  of  the  Annapolis  27. 

paper.  (Continued  on  page  48) 

mission,  a  non-salarmf  group  ?>^^cra?anT“durin^  HlfflUlblC  UltereSt  buiUer  .  .  . 

Uiat  administers  the  New  York  ^ida  Boom  (1923-26)  he  wasi  ** ** 

State  Spa.  ^  ^  ^  advertising  manager  of  the  St. 

Petersburg  Times.  Fellow  work-! 

Richard  S.  Jackson,  assist-  ers  gave  him  a  cigaret  lighter 
ant  publisher  of  the  New  Haven  and  Publisher  Nelson  Poynter 


(Ckmn.)  Evening  Register, 
— named  to  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  newly-chartered 
Connecticut  Chapter,  National 
Society  for  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness. 

V  «  * 

Bernard  Mainwaring,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Salem  (Ore.) 
Capital  Journal, — elected  to  a 


gave  him  a  gold  watch  at  his 
retirement  party. 

«  •  * 

Bob  Norris,  recent  San  Jose 
State  College  graduate — added 
to  the  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
M  ercury-N  ews. 

«  «  • 

Ralph  E.  Harris,  formerl 


three  year  term  on  the  board  of  circulation  supervisor  for  the 
directors  of  the  Salem  Knife  Walla  Walla  ((Wash.)  Union 
and  Fork  club,  effective  in  Bulletin — appointed  circulation 

manager  of  the  Worland\ 
*  *  *  (Wyo.)  Daily  News. 

V  V  * 

Felix  M.  Bryan,  with  the 


Duane  Alters,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Nyssa  (Ore.) 

Gate  City  Journal, — confined  to  Detroit  Free  Press  since  last 
his  home  following  a  heart  at-  year,  and  former  classified  ad-l 
tack  suffered  late  in  March.  vertising  manager  of  the  old 
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INCAPABLE  OF  ERRING; 
UNFAILING;  AS,  MAN  IS  NOT 
INFALLIBLE 


CHESTER  HAS  A  LINE 
THAT  never  misses  ' 
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211  W.  Wacher  Drive,  Chicago  S 
Harry  B.  Baker,  General  Manager 


WORD-A-DAY 

By  BACH 

Build  continuing  reader  in¬ 
terest  with  America’s  bright¬ 
est  word-feature!  Spells, 
syllabicates,  gives  pronunci¬ 
ation  and  definition,  plus  a 
humorous  sketch,  all  in  four 
col.  inches,  6  times  weekly. 
A  natural  for  youngsters  and 
adults.  Send  for  samples  I 

ANOTHER  TESTED 
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Burt  W.  Nelson,  on  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Saratoga  (N.  Y.) 
Saratogian,  —  resigned  to  join 
the  l  im  of  the  copy  desk  at  the 
Schenectady  (N.Y.)  Gazette. 


Lance  Zavitz  —  back  at  his 
Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News 
long  ill¬ 
ness. 


Personal 

(Continued  from  page  47) 

Edward  A.  Kandlik,  for¬ 
merly  automobile  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times, — appointed 
automobile  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News.  He  succeeds  rewrite  desk  after 
Walt  Green  who  has  moved  up 
to  the  news  desk.  Mr.  Kandlik  •  ♦  * 

joined  the  Chicago  Sun  finan-  Nelson  Griswold  —  named 
cial  staff  in  1941,  later  becom-  executive  city  editor  of  the 
ing  automobile  editor  of  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News. 
Sun-Times.  *  *  * 

L.  P.  Yale,  Boston  bureau 
chief  for  the  Associated  Press, 
— elected  1955-56  president  of 
the  New  England  Professional 
Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  . 

1=L_  I — I 


By  Trent 


Patrick  McCarthy  —  now 
with  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times  reportorial  staff. 
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life. 


Edwin  T.  Rice,  picture  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer,  —  returned  to  his  desk 
after  a  three-month  absence  due 
to  illness. 

4  *  * 

Robert  P.  Dorang,  a  report¬ 
er  for  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News, — chosen  as  one  of  10 
men  and  women  to  study  Con¬ 
gress  and  work  on  congressional 
staffs  under  fellowship  of  the 
American  Political  Science  As¬ 
sociation. 


"The  Citizen  does  everything  $o  nicely." 


Bill  Burton,  North  Adams  Jesse  W.  Brodey,  formerly 
(Mass.)  Transcript  reporter  by  real  estate  editor  and  general 


Donald  Monett, 


way  of  the  Bennington  (V^t.) 
Banner, — resigned  to  join  the 
Anchorage  (Alaska)  Times 
news  staff. 

4  *  • 

Earl  H.  Adams,  formerly 
with  the  Columbia  (Ohio)  Daily 
Tribune,  —  now  a  reporter  for 


assignment  reporter  for  the 
.Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News,  — 
joined  the  White  Plains  (N.  Y.) 
Reporter-Dispatch  as  general 
assignment  reporter. 

©bttuary 


Mary  E.  Prim,  52,  a  member 
of  the  Associated  Press  Boston 
Bureau  staff  since  1943,  April 
23.  Miss  Prim,  before  joining 


General  Publication  Offices: 

Seventeenth  Floor,  Times  Tower 
42nd  St.  and  Broadway 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Telephones; 

BRyant  9-3052,  3053,  3054,  3055,  3056 
^EOME  H.  Walkee,  Executive  Editor; 

Dwight  Bemtel,  Education  Editor;  S. 

Richaeo  Beooks,  James  L.  Collings, 

Rat  Eewin,  Features;  Robeet  B. 

McIhtyee,  Advertising  News;  Josiah 
B.  Keeney,  Marketing  and  Research 
Manager;  Janet  Haslett,  Librarian. 

Chaeles  T.  Sthaet,  Publisher,  and 
Treasurer;  James  Weight  Brown,  Je., 

General  Manager;  Aeline  Demae,  Ass’t 
Treas.;  Leach  hsntr.  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager;  Bernadette  Borries,  Advertising 
Production  Manager;  George  E.  Wilt, 

Promotion  Manager;  George  S.  Mc¬ 
Bride,  Circulation  Director;  George  H. 

Strate,  Circulation  Manager;  Evelyn 
Z.  Kolojay,  Classified  Manager. 

Washington  4,  D.  C.  Bureau,  James  J. 

Butler,  Manager,  1140  Nattonal  Press 
Bldg.,  Telephones,  MEtropoIitan  8-0823, 

8-0824,  8-0825.  _ 

Chicago  Bureau,  703  London  Guarantee  _  ^ _ ,  _ _  _ , _ 

Avf""chLVo^^'i  (Fla.)  Times.  The  Hsher  of  the  Conway  (S.C.)  since  February,  1954. 

A  u....'..— Orange  County  beat  of  the  Or-  4  4  4 

lando  newspapers  has  been 
taken  over  by  Rewriteman  Bill 
Kettinger. 


William 

formerly  a  reporter  for  the  the  Medford  (Ore.)  Mail  Trib- 
Petaluma  (Calif.)  Argus-Couri-  une. 
er,  —  now  on  the  staff  of  the  4  4  4 

Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  Bernard  F.  Lancaster,  di- 

and  News  succeeding  Pati  rector  of  the  New  Britain  •  i.  u  d  * 

O’Connor  who  resigned  to  be-  (Conn.)  Herald  editorial  page,  ^1*®  was  with  the  Boston 
come  executive  news  editor  for  — a  patient  at  the  Rocky  Hill,  Transcript  that  paper  s  second 
Radio  Station  KFJI,  Klamath  Conn.,  Home  and  Hospital  for  woman  reporter  in  100  years. 
Falls.  Veterans.  4  4  4 

*  *  *  4  4  4  Chester  Johnson,  60,  edi- 

Tom  Dunkin,  resigned  as  John  Sikes,  managing  edi-  torial  staff  member  of  the  Son 

court  house  reporter  for  the  tor  of  the  Wilmington  (N.C.)  Francisco  News,  and  onetime 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel-Star,  star  and  Sunday  Star-News  for  News  city  editor,  April  3.  Mr. 
joined  the  staff  of  the  St.  three  years, _ now  editor-pub-  Johnson  had  been  on  sick  leave 


2-4898-99  George  A.  Brandenburg, 
Editor;^  Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Western 
Advertising  Manager. 


Philadelphia  Bureau,  1046  Commercial 
Trust  Bldg..  13th  and  Market  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  3,  Pa.  Tel.  RIttenhouse  6-4582. 

Joseph  W.  Dragonetti. _ 

Pacific  Coast  Editor,  Campbell  Watson, 
Mills  Bldn.,  San  Francisco  4.  Tel.  GAt- 


Eric  Sandahl — named  politi¬ 
cal  columnist  for  the  Bridge- 


Held  1-7950.  Pacific  Coast  Advertising  \  v .......  ts 

Representative;  TlvtiCAn  A.  Scott,  port  (Lonn.)  Herald. 


Field. 

*  *  *  Paul  Bretch,  49,  assistant 

Day  Churchman,  news  edi-  city  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
tor  of  the  Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Times,  May  6. 
Enterprise-Courier,  —  resigned  *  4  4 

to  join  the  Sacramento  (Calif.) 

Bee  news  staff. 


2.  Penthouse.  Milts  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
4.  Tel.  GArfield  1-7950;  797S  Wilshire 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  3.  Tel.  DUnkirk 

8-4151, _ 

London,  England  Office.  Allan  Dela- 
PONS.  Manager.  19  Dorchester  Court, 
Muswell  Hill,  London,  N.  10. 

Paris,  France.  Editor.  G.  Langelaan,  4t, 
Avenue  de  Paris,  Pincennes  (Seine). 
■Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  nf  Cir- 
culationa.  Member  Associated  Businest 
Publications.  6  mo.  average  net  paid  to 
December  31,  1954,  19143  copies  per 
issue. 

Average  renewal  for  7  years  77.570f> 


Walter  (Jack)  Blair,  for- 


Dorothy  Walker  —  named 
women’s  editor  of 


mer  commercial  photographer  Francisco  N  ew  s. 


Jacksonville,  Fla,,  —  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentinel-Star  as  photographer 
and  photo  finisher. 


Helen  Civelli  who  has  been 
appointed  food  editor. 


renewal  lor  /  years  //.3/Vr  ..‘i.  ii.j  ‘Ja  .#At_  •  v.*** 

For  Subscription  Rates  See  Page  2.  "ist,  —  elected  president  of  the  ggtate  editor  succeeding  Carl  P.  cetitly. 
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$300 
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Stuart  Rogers,  a  member  of 
the  staff  for  21  years,  has  been 
promoted  to  night  city  editor 
of  the  New  York  News. 


Catherine  Dines  Prosser, 
65,  women’s  page  editor  of  the 
Denver  Post  for  28  years.  May 
8.  Miss  Prosser  was  formerly 
the  San  president  of  the  National  Fede- 
replacing  ration  of  Press  Women  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star  staff  for  10  years 
before  joining  the  Post. 


...  Glenn  P.  Hoffer,  staff  re- 

y.,  j  „  rsj.-  /XT  porter  for  the  Ft.  Lauderdale  Wilbert  Taylor,  52,  a 

M.  Joseph  IUhn,  Utica  (N.  (piai  Daily  News  the  past  ber  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.) 

.)  Observer-Dispatch  colum-  years,— promoted  to  real  Record  staff  for  13  years,  re- 


Weidling  Jr.,  who  resigned  to 
enter  the  real  estate  business.  Ransloe  Boone,  51,  telegraph 
Joe  Bryant,  former  United  editor  of  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Press  staffer  in  Knoxville,  Courier-Post,  and  former  White 
Tenn.,  —  named  to  fill  Mr.  Hof-  House  correspondent  for  the  As- 
fer’s  post.  sociated  Press,  May  8. 
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I.eaf  of  Maryland  #32  variety 


Someday  soon,  the  smoke  from  this  rich 
Maryland  leaf  will  be  curling  over  a 
Swiss  Alp. 

The  Swiss  love  American  tobacco. 

In  fact,  Switzerland  has  bought  over 
10,000,000  pounds  of  American  tobacco 
every  year!  The  states  of  Maryland  and 
Kentucky,  Virginia,  Connecticut  and  the 
Carolinas  supply  most  of  the  smokes  for 
Swiss  cigarettes  and  pipes. 

To  the  American  tobacco  farmer,  this 
is  good  news.  For  the  Swiss  always  pay 
cash.  For  years,  they  have  been  America’s 
best  cash  customer  in  Europe. 

Where,  you  say,  do  the  Swiss  get  the 
dollars  to  pay  for  American  tobacco  — 
and  for  the  other  American  farm  and 
food  products  that  total  some  568,000,000 
a  year? 

A  great  deal  of  it  comes  from  the  sale 
of  Swiss  watches  and  watch  movements 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Over  the  years,  this  great  ‘‘buy-and- 
sell”  between  us  (more  formally  known 
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as  reciprocal  trade)  has  grown  in  all 
directions.  In  the  past  nine  years  alone, 
the  people  of  Switzerland  have  bought 
approximately  $1,500,000,000  worth  of 
g<K)ds  from  American  factories,  farms 
and  warehouses. 

In  the  same  period,  America  bought 
about  $1,000,000,000  worth  of  Swiss 
products  —  giving  American  farmers, 
manufacturers  and  workingmen  a  trade 
balance  profit  of  $500,000,000. 

All  this  is  about  to  be  changed.  And 
it  may  be  that  the  Swiss  will  have  to  cut 
back  their  purchases  in  America. 

For  the  50%  higher  tariff  imposed  on 
Swiss  watches  means  that  fewer  products 
of  the  watchmakers  of  Switzerland  will 
be  Ixrught  by  Americans.  Imports  have 
already  dropped  more  than  25%. 

The  Swiss  jreople  will  now  earn  fewer 
.\merican  dollars  to  s|)end  in  the  U.S.A. 

And  when  people  tighten  the  belts 
around  their  budgets,  the  strangulation 
of  trade  sets  in. 


Fortunately,  the  willingness  to  buy  and 
the  willingness  to  sell  still  remain  as 
strong  as  ever. 

Fortunately,  it  takes  more  than  trade 
restrictions  and  regulations  to  dampen 
the  friendly  relationship  between  our 
people. 

So  long  as  these  two  conditions  hold 
firm,  perhaps  a  dire  economic  outlook 
is  premature.  Perhaps  if  men  of  good 
will  and  good  faith  can  re-examine  our 
past  relations  and  reaffirm  our  futures, 
the  best  for  Ijoth  our  lands  will  surely 
be  the  result. 


Published  by 

THE  WATCHMAKERS  OF  SWinERlAND 

during  the  104th  anniversary  of 
TheTreatyof  Friendship  and  Commerce 
pledged  between  the  people  of 
America  and  the  people  of  Switzerland 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


56  Win  Photo  Awards 
In  Inland^s  Contest 


Chicago 

Fifty-six  awards  were  pre¬ 
sented  hel-e  this  week  to  43 
photosrraphers  on  32  daily 
newspapers  in  the  16th  annual 
news  picture  contest  sponsored 
by  Northwestern  University’s 
Medill  School  of  Journalism  for 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Prof.  Floyd  Arpan  of  the 
Medill  staff  announced  thd 
awards  at  the  association’s 
spring  meeting  at  the  Drake 
hotel.  Two  hundred  of  the  best 
pictures  entered  in  the  contest 
were  on  exhibit  during  the 
two-day  meeting. 

Gets  Top  Award 

The  award  for  the  best  pic¬ 
ture  submitted  in  the  contest 
was  won  by  Edward  C.  Meyer 
of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat.  His  winning  picture 
was  titled  “Rescued,”  and 
showed  a  woman  being  pulled 
from  windstorm  wreckage.  The 
same  picture  also  took  top  hon¬ 
ors  in  the  contest  division  for 
full-time  photographers  em¬ 
ployed  on  newspapers  of  more 
than  50,000  circulation. 

As  the  sweepstakes  winner, 
Mr.  Meyer  will  have  one-year 
possession  of  the  John  L.  Meyer 
memorial  cup,  which  the  as¬ 
sociation  furnishes  as  a  tribute 
to  its  former  setretary-manager 
(no  relative  of  the  photogra¬ 
pher).  As  the  top  winner  in 
the  larger  newspapers  division, 
the  Globe-Democrat  photogra¬ 
pher  will  also  hold  for  one  year 
a  trophy  provided  by  the 
Medill  school. 

A  similar  trophy,  for  the 
best  picture  taken  by  a  staff 
photographer  on  a  newspaper 
under  50,000  circulation,  went 
to  Roger  Turner  of  the  Cham- 
paigrv-Urbana  (Ill.)  News-Ga¬ 
zette  for  a  sports  picture  called 
“Reserved”. 

A  fourth  trophy,  for  the  best 
picture  by  a  part-time  photog¬ 
rapher,  that  is,  a  photographer- 
reporter,  photographer-engrav¬ 
er,  or  one  who  combine's  photog¬ 
raphy  with  some  other  news¬ 
paper  position,  was  won  by 
Robert  P.  Wilke  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  City  (Ind.)  News-Dispatch, 
for  a  spot  news  picture,  “Face 
to  Face  with  the  Law.” 

Over-50,000  Class — Full  Time 

Spot  news:  first,  “Rescued”, 
Edward  C.  Meyer,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat;  second, 
“Tears  of  Defeat”,  Elliot  Rob¬ 
inson,  Chicago  Daily  News; 


third,  “Rope  of  Life”,  William 
DeLuga,  Chicago  Daily  News; 
honorable  mentions,  “Heads 
Up!”,  Tom  Abercrombie,  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal, 
“Prayers  for  Fire  Victims”, 
William  Bender,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  “Heroic  Rescue”,  Cliff 
Oliver,  Chicago  American. 

Sports:  first,  “Two  Out  at 
Second”,  Ray  Gora,  Chicago 
Tribune;  second,  “Balanced 
Ball”,  John  Allhauser,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal;  third,  “What’s 
Up”,  Ernest  Anheuser,  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel;  hon¬ 
orable  mention,  “A  Sport”, 
Henry  F.  Larson,  Milwaukee 
Journal. 

Feature:  first,  “Will  He  or 
Won’t  He?”,  Elliot  Robinson, 
Chicago  Daily  News,  second, 
“Robert  Tristam  Coffin  -  The 
Poet”,  Earl  Seubert,  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une;  third,  (no  award) ;  hon¬ 
orable  mentions,  “Disbeliever”, 
Earl  Seubert,  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune,  “Fishy  Beach 
Scene”,  Clarence  Leino,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel,  “Fighting 
Polio”,  Don  B.  Sudnik,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News. 

Series:  first,  “Mail  Pick-up”, 
Clarence  Schmidt,  Milwaukee 
Journal;  second,  (no  award); 
third,  (no  award) ;  honorable 
mentions,  “Drive  with  Care”, 
Don  B.  Sudnik,  Detroit  News, 
“The  Muckers”,  Tony  Spina, 
Detroit  Mich.)  Free  Press. 

Under-5d,000  Newspapers 

Spot  News:  first,  “And  Sud¬ 
den  Death”,  Phil  Hutchinson, 
Davenport  (la.)  Daily  Times; 
second,  (no  award) ;  third,  (no 
award)  ;  honorable  mentions, 
“Thank  God  He’s  Safe”,  Leo 
Lahonde,  Bismarck  (N.  D.) 
Tribune,  “Hospital  Fire”,  Bay¬ 
ard  Lawes,  Royal  Oak  (Mich.) 
Tribune. 

Sports :  first,  “Reserved”, 
Roger  Turner,  Champaign  (Ill.) 
News-Gazette;  second,  (no 
award) ;  third,  (no  award)  ; 
honorable  mentions,  “High 
Flyer”,  Don  Swensen,  LaCrosse 
(Wis.)  Tribune,  “Top  of  the 
Heap”,  Dick  Friedman,  Eau 
Claire  (Wis.)  Leader  and  Daily 
Telegram. 

Feature:  first,  “One  Down 
and  Three  to  Go”,  Earl  E. 
Johnson,  Duluth  (Minn.)  Her¬ 
ald;  second,  “Mr.  Moneybags”, 
Don  Swenson,  LaCrosse  Trib¬ 
une;  third,  “Drop  Some¬ 
thing?”,  A1  Harkrader,  Decatur 
(Ill.)  Herald;  honorable  men- 


TOP  HONORS  in  Inland's  photo 
contest  went  to  the  above  pic¬ 
ture,  "RESCUED,”  taken  bv  Ed¬ 
ward  C.  Meyer,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat,  showing  woman 
being  pulled  from  windstorm 
wreckage. 

tions,  “The  Great  Decision”, 
Bill  Ray,  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star, 
“January  Clearance”,  Frank 
A.  O’Neill,  Lincoln  Star,  “A 
Brave  Man!”,  Bob  Bydalek, 
Kankakee  (Ill.)  Journal. 

Series:  first,  “Houdini  in 
Diapers”,  Armand  Korstick, 
Kankakee  Journal;  second,  (no 
award) ;  third,  (no  award) ; 
honorable  mention,  “Midget 
Derby”,  Bayard  Lawes,  Royal 
Oak  Tribune. 

Part-Time  Photographers 
Spot  news:  “Face  to  Face 
with  the  Law”,  Robert  P. 
Wilke,  Michigan  City  News- 
Dispatch;  second,  “Accordion 
Pleated  Ending”,  William  T. 
Swedenberg,  Michigan  City 
News-Dispatch ;  third,  “Sorry, 
Lady”,  Cal  Olson,  Fargo 
(N.  D.)  Forum;  honorable 

mentions,  “A  Boy  is  Missing”, 
Cal  Olson,  Fargo  Forum,  “Play 
Safe”,  Rich  Clarkson,  Lawrence 
(Kans.)  Journal-World,  “Curi¬ 
osity,  Tragedy’s  Aftermath”, 
Paul  Carlson  Jr.,  Macomb  (Ill.) 
Journal. 

Sports:  first,  “Finished  at 
the  Start”,  George  E.  Johnson, 
Oskaloosa  (la.)  Herald;  second, 
“Head-on”,  Vernon  Brown, 
Muscatine  (la.)  Journal;  third, 
“Gridiron  Defeat”,  Wilbur  Hess, 
Salina  (Kans.)  Journal;  honor¬ 
able  mention,  “Let  Me  At  Him”, 
Cletus  M.  Hohn,  Rochester 
(Minn.)  Post-Bulletin. 

Feature:  first,  “Platter  Par¬ 
ty”,  Don  F.  Stout,  Hamilton 
(0.)  Journal-News;  second, 
“Boy,  You’re  the  Cutest!”,  Rich 
Clarkson,  Lawrence  Journal 
World;  third,  “Trail  Blazer”, 
“Lynne  Holt,  Fort  Scoff  (Kans.) 
T  ribune ;  honorable  mentions, 
“This  Election’s  Going  Over  My 
Head”,  Rich  Clarkson,  Law¬ 
rence  Journal  World,  “Better 
Later  than  Never”,  Alf  T. 


Olsen,  Fargo  Forum,  “Fatigue”, 
Tom  Gumbrell,  Bloomington 
(Ill.)  Pantograph. 

Series :  first,  “Tragic  Flight”, 
Robert  P.  Wilke',  Michigan  City 
News  Dispatch;  second,  “Loud 
and  Clear”,  Ann  Simonton, 
Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Daily  Press; 
third,  “Farm  Boy’s  Busy  Day”, 
Joe  Larson  Kankakee  Journal; 
honorable  mention,  “Camera  in 
the  Capitol”,  Richard  W.  Ve- 
sey,  Madison  (Wis.)  Wisconsin 
State  Journal. 

• 

Gaunt’s  Sea 
Tragedy  Shot 
Wins  AP  Prize 

Jack  Gaunt  of  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Times  has 
been  named  winner  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  national  contest 
for  excellence  in  news  photogra¬ 
phy  for  1964. 

He  won  the  award  for  his 
“Cruel  Waves,”  a  picture  of  a 
husband  and  wife  turning  to 
each  other  on  the  edge  of  the 
ocean  after  their  young  son 
toddled  into  the  surf  and  was 
swept  out  to  sea. 

The  picture  was  awarded  the 
Pulitzer  Prize!  and  was  second 
in  the  Editor  &  Pubusher  con¬ 
test.  Judg^ing  of  the  AP  con¬ 
test  was  completed  before  the 
Pulitzer  winners  were  an¬ 
nounced. 

Second  place  went  to  George 
M.  Warden,  Leunston  (Me.) 
Journal,  for  his  picture  of  a 
youth  being  rescued  from  swift¬ 
ly  running  flood  waters.  Third 
was  awarded  to  Thomas  In- 
mann,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News 
and  Observer,  for  his  shot  of  a 
runaway  motorcycle  plo'wing 
into  a  crowd. 

The  competition  is  sponsored 
by  the  Associated  Press  Mana¬ 
ging  Editors  Association.  First 
prize  receives  $100. 

Honorable  mention  awards 
went  to  Bob  Noble,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  Bud  Glunz, 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Ex¬ 
press;  Leslie  A.  Dodds,  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune;  and  Eugene'  L. 
Abbott,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star. 

South  Texas  Election 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Durwood  Fuchs,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Giddings  Star,  was 
elected  president  of  the  South 
Texas  Press  Association  to 
succeed  W.  E.  Berger,  publisher 
of  Seguin  and  Hondo  papers. 
C.  K.  Mick’s  Smithville  Times 
won  the  community  service 
award. 
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*'Great  is  TRUTH.  Fire  cannot  bum,  nor  water 
drown  iF* . DUMAS 


''The  Greatest  Good  for  the  Patient” 


Core  the  Code  of  Chiropractic  Ethics 


No  profession  has  discharged  its  moral  obligation  to 
society  with  more  conscientious  care,  nor  served  the 
public  with  more  genuine  altruism,  than  chiropractic. 
The  official  code  of  the  National  Chiropractic  Associa¬ 
tion  is  an  open  book  for  all  to  see.  It  is  more  than  a 
rule  ...  it  is  a  noble  document — a  chart  of  conduct  with 
ideals  applicable  for  all  humanity. 

Simply  stated,  it  is  "The  greatest  good  for  the  patient." 

Every  Doctor  of  Chiropractic  knows  this  is  the 
salient  point  in  the  34  articles  of  his  Code  of  Ethics. 
Financial  consideration — his  own  time — hours  of  visitation 
— all  must  be  subordinated  for  the  "good  of  the  patient.” 

Because  Americans  can  freely  choose  ANY  legalized 
healing  method  in  this  climate  of  freedom,  the  chiro¬ 
practic  ethics  demand  tolerance  and  respect  for  all 
legitimate  healing  professions.  The  moral  outlook,  con¬ 
duct,  and  responsibilities  of  every  Doctor  of  Chiropractic 
must  be  an  integral  part  of  his  practice  and  everyday  life. 
He  must  serve  unselfishly  and  competently — ^with  high 
standards  keyed  to  the  Golden  Rule.  No  wonder  that 
32,000,000  Americans  have  availed  themselves  of  chiro¬ 
practic  health  services — 1  out  of  every  5  in  the  U.S.A. — 
a  group  double  the  population  of  Canada. 

If  there  is  particular  information  you  want,  write  us 
or  send  for  the  book,  "The  Truth  About  Chiropractic.” 

NATIONAL  CHIROPRACTIC  ASSOCIATION,  Inc., 
NATIONAL  BUILDING,  WEBSTER  CITY,  IOWA 

3  TRUTHS  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW! 

550  Insurance  Companies  Recognize  Chiropractic. 

1  out  of  EVERY  5  Americans  Avail  Themselves 
of  Chiropractic  Health  Services. 

4  Years  of  Chiropractic  College  is  the  Minimum 
Requirement  for  Doctors  of  Chiropractic. 


The  Truth  About  Chiropractic 

*One  of  a  Series  of  Reports 
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^Round  Their  Beats 


Newsmen  Leave  Korea’s 
Once  Thriving  Billets 

By  Jack  Russell 


United  Press  Correspondent 


Seoul,  Korea 

A  handful  of  newsmen  packed 
their  typewriters  last  week  and 
quietly  left  Seoul’s  battered, 
once  teeming  correspondents’ 
billets. 

Only  one  bumpy  block  from 
the  shell  of  Seoul’s  now  ghost¬ 
like  capital  building  is  the  bleak 
structure  where  the  correspond- 
e'nts  lived,  worked  and  drank 
throughout  the  bitter  Korean 
War  and  into  the  uneasy  armi¬ 
stice. 

Less  than  10  reporters  were 
left  to  move  into  the  new  home 
in  the  forward  headquarters  of 
the  once  powerful,  multi-nation 
8th  Army. 

The  army  assigned  the  bil¬ 
lets  to  foreign  correspondents 
in  late  1950  when  United  Na¬ 
tions  forces  first  drove  back  the 
Communists  and  recaptured 
Seoul.  In  December  the  Reds 
struck  with  a  counter-punch 
that  sent  the  American  forces 
reeling  south  again  and  the 
newsmen  left  to  stay  briefly  at 
the  Chosen  Hotel  and  then  pull 
out  of  Seoul  with  the  8th  Army’s 
rear  guard.  In  March  the  Ameri¬ 
can  army  was  back  and  so  were 
the  correspondents.  The  press 
billets  again  became  theirs. 

Some  of  the  world’s  top  re¬ 
porters  have  called  it  home. 
'There  prize-winning  stories  have 
been  conceived  or  written.  Sev¬ 
eral  books  were  started  and  at 
least  one  was  finished. 

The  billets  have  been  shelled 
and  once  were  nearly  bombed 
by  the  nightly  Red  raider  nick¬ 
named  “Bedcheck  Charlie.” 

But  these  were  minor  irrita¬ 
tions  compared  with  shortcom¬ 
ings  in  lights,  water,  heat,  food 
and  sanitary  facilities  that 
drove  some  men  to  tantrums. 

The  big  stories  in  Korea  are 
few  and  far  between  now. 
One  after  another  most  of  the 
newsmen  left  for  new  places, 
new  wars,  new  peace  talks. 

Only  a  handful  of  wire  serv¬ 
ice  newsmen  and  Korean  report¬ 
ers  for  American  newspapers 
and  agencies  were  left.  So  the 
Army  decided  the  three  big 
buildings  were  no  longer  needed. 

But  still  on  the  walls  are 
reminders  of  the  past — faded 
clippings,  lists  of  dates,  phone 
numbers,  names  of  units  that 


are  ghosts  and  war  maps  with 
red  circles  around  names  like 
Porkchop,  Old  Baldy  and  T-Bone 
Hills. 

There’s  still  the  little  sliding 
window  through  which  corre¬ 
spondents  poked  millions  of 
words  of  copy  to  the  censors 
who  shared  the  billets. 

iVot  an  Earful,  But  .  .  . 

Two  reporters  who  overheard 
a  snatch  of  telephone'  conversa¬ 
tion  acted  promptly  and  enabled 
the  Los  Angeles  Mirror-Daily 
News  to  get  an  early  start  on 
the  polio  shot  ban  story. 

A  few  words  about  “with¬ 
drawal  of  some'  of  the  polio  vac¬ 
cine”  were  heard  by  Paul  Weeks 
and  Vernon  MacPherson  while 
visiting  the  office  of  the  City 
Health  Chief. 

A  quiet  phone  call  to  Jim 
Bassett,  city  editor,  started  the 
wheels  turning.  Carl  Dyster, 
science  editor,  carried  the  main 
load  and  the  entire  cityside 
staff  helped  produce  an  extra. 

Expert  Reporters 

“Every  good  feature  writer  I 
know  is  an  expert  reporter 
first,”  F.  K.  (Pete)  Arthur  of 
New  York,  assistant  editor  of 
AP  Newsfeatures,  told  publish¬ 
ers  and  editors  of  Associated 
Press  member  newspapers  in 
Ardmore,  Okla.  during  a  two- 
day  spring  convention  of  the 
Oklahoma  AP  Editorial  Assn. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  he 
called  the  great  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  feature  writing 
in  recent  years,  Mr.  Arthur  said: 

“A  situationer  is  no  longer  a 
once-over-lightly  of  the  bare 
facts.  It’s  dredging  for  details. 
A  profile  is  no  longer  just  an  in¬ 
terview.  It’s  days  of  digging,  of 
research,  of  talking  to  friends 
and  enemies  and  then  going  in 
for  the  interview  loaded  with 
facts  and  able  to  ask  meaty,  in¬ 
telligent  questions. 

“It  takes  a  specialized  kind  of 
writer.  But  feature  writers  have 
a  special  talent.  And  if  you’re 
not  taking  advantage  of  it, 
you’re  missing  what  many  edi¬ 
tors  think  is  the  biggest  single 
development  in  news  techniques 
in  a  long  time.” 

Ed  Bang  Honored 

Representatives  of  all 
branches  of  the  sporting  world 


A  PULITZER  PRIZE  SURPRISE — Roland  Kenneth  Towery,  managing 
editor  of  the  Cuero  (Tex.)  Record,  registers  joy  when  told  that  he 
won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  local  reporting.  This  picture  was  taken  from 
a  film  made  May  2  for  Ed  Murrow's  "See  It  Now"  show.  The  32-year- 
old  Towery,  studied  soil  conservation  in  college,  became  a  reporter  on 
the  weekly  Record  three  years  ago  and  managing  editor  last  August. 
His  stories  touched  off  an  inquiry  of  the  veterans'  land  sales  program. 


paid  tribute  to  Ed  Bang,  sports 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  News, 
at  a  testimonial  dinner  recently. 
The  occasion  was  Mr.  Bang’s 
75th  birthday. 

Gov.  Frank  J.  Lausche  praised 
Mr.  Bang,  not  only  for  the  news¬ 
paper  job  he  has  done,  but  for 
the  great  help  he  has  been  to 
the  needy.  Franklin  Lewis,, 
sports  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Press,  was  toastmaster. 

The  sports  figures  present 
contributed  to  a  scholarship 
fund,  which  is  being  established 
in  Mr.  Bang’s  name  at  Ohio 
State  University. 

Picks  ^Em  1-2-3 

International  News  Service 
Sports  Editor  John  Barrington 
joined  an  elite  and  small  coterie 
of  sports  experts  by  correctly 
predicting  the  one-two-three 
finish  in  last  week’s  Kentucky 
Derby. 

Disregarding  the  longshot 
odds  and  the  heavy  sentiment 
for  Nashua,  Mr.  Barrington 
wrote  in  his  “Fair  or  Foul”  INS 
sports  column  on  May  6: 

“  ...  It  isn’t  every  time 
that  the  three  best  horses  in 
the  race  (the  Derby)  also  are 
steered  by  three  of  the  best 
jockeys  in  the  country. 

“But  that’s  the  case  this  Sat¬ 
urday,  with  Swaps  ridden  by 
Willie  Shoemaker;  Nashua  by 
Eddie  Arcaro,  and  Summer  Tan 
by  Eric  Guerin,  famous  as  Na¬ 
tive  Dancer’s  pilot. 

“And  just  to  be  different, 
that’s  how  I’m  picking  it  to 
wind  up,  with  the  edge  to  youth 
and  California  over  even 
Nashua  and  Arcaro.” 


The  Derby’s  first  three'  horses 
were  just  as  Mr.  Barrington 
foresaw — Swaps,  Nashua  and 
Summer  Tan  in  that  order. 

(PDQ,  New  York  News 
selector,  and  Bill  Bloome,  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun 
staffer,  also  picked  ’em  1-2-3. 
Mr.  Bloome,  however,  is  one  up 
on  both  Mr.  Barrington  and 
PDQ — he  even  foretold  the 
winning  time,  2:01  4/5.) 

Down  42nd  St.? 

In  the  face  of  technological 
changes,  the  reporter  stands  out 
as  the  nearest  thing  there  is  to 
the  indispensable  man  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

H.  D.  Quigg,  United  Press 
staff  correspondent,  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism  pro¬ 
gram  said  that  despite  special¬ 
ization  in  journalism,  reporters 
continue  to  cover  a  great  diver¬ 
sity  of  events. 

Mr.  Quigg  cited  his  being 
called  upon  in  the  Summer  of 
1952  to  cover  three  conventions, 
the  Republican,  Democratic  and 
Nudist. 

The  Nudists,  he  said,  had 
more  decorum  than  the  other 
two  but  made  more  demands  on 
a  reporter’s  flexibility  because 
they  insisted  that  if  he  covered 
their  convention  he  dress  exact¬ 
ly  as  nudists  do. 

He  told  of  one  New  York 
newsman  who,  when  asked  by 
a  lady  nudist  if  he  didn’t  feel 
embarrassed  walking  into  the 
camp  without  clothes  on,  said: 

“Ijady,  I’m  a  reporter.  I’d 
walk  down  42nd  Street  this  way 
if  I  had  to,  to  get  a  story.” 
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Two  CENTURIES  ago  Voltaire  said,  “He  who 
makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  in  place  of 
one  renders  a  service  to  the  State.”  The  job 
of  Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey)  and 
its  affiliates  is  something  like  that  —  to  pro¬ 
duce  oil  where  none  was  produced  before  and, 
by  so  doing,  to  create  wealth  for  everybody. 

How  well  have  we  been  doing  this  job? 
Our  Annual  Report  for  1954,  which  has  just 
been  sent  to  the  300,000  shareholders  who 
own  Jersey  Standard,  tells  about  it. 

It  tells  how  wealth  was  created  by  extend¬ 
ing  known  oil  fields  .  .  .  And  by  discovery  of 
new  ones  ...  By  converting  crude  oil,  itself 
of  little  value,  into  hundreds  of  useful  prod¬ 
ucts  ...  By  moving  petroleum  products  from 
where  they  were  made  to  where  they  were 
needed. 

All  these  things  helped  the  people  and 
strengthened  the  nations  where  we  do 
business. 

Some  highlights  of  these  activities,  drawn 
from  the  Annual  Report,  are  set  forth  here 
as  a  matter  of  public  information. 


1.  During  1954,  the  free  world  used 
more  oil  than  ever  before.  And  oil  is 
energy,  which  is  basic  to  the  world’s 
progress. 

2.  To  meet  these  needs,  our  affiliates 
produced  and  refined  more  oil  than 
ever  before  in  the  Company’s  history. 
But  additions  to  oil  reserves  were 
greater  than  the  oil  used. 

3.  We  had  vigorous  competition  every¬ 
where.  There  is  nothing  like  competi¬ 
tion  to  bring  you  better  products  and 
service. 

4.  1954  was  our  top  year  in  sales, 
earnings,  and  dividends  paid  to  owners. 

5.  During  the  year,  we  spent  764  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  for  new  equipment  and 
for  exploration.  Since  World  War  II, 
we  have  spent  5  billion  dollars  for  the 
means  to  meet  your  future  oil  needs. 

6.  Research  was  productive.  Our  re¬ 
search  affiliate  obtained  more  patents 
on  products  and  processes  than  any 
other  oil  company.  In  Linden,  N.  J., 
the  first  atomic  laboratory  in  the  oil 
industry  is  being  built  to  study  the  uses 
of  radiation  in  oil  refining. 


7.  Current  developments  in  atomic 
energy  will  mean  greater  availability 
of  electric  power:  increased  mechan¬ 
ization,  expanded  industry,  and  greater 
use  of  petroleum  products.  The  oil 
business  will  gain,  and  you  will  have 
the  benefits  of  both  kinds  of  energy. 

8.  We  played  an  important  part  in 
arranging  to  return  Iran’s  oil  to  world 
markets. 

9.  A  world’s  safety  record  for  major 

refineries  was  set  by  Esso  employees 
at  Baton  Rouge,  La _ 7,911,769  man¬ 

hours  with  no  disabling  injury.  This 
passed  the  previous  record  by  more 
than  a  million  man-hours. 

10.  We  have  long  supported  education 
through  our  taxes.  We  have  also  felt 
an  obligation  to  aid  privately  supported 
colleges  and  universities,  which  are  an 
important  source  of  new  employees 
and  of  informed  citizens.  During  1954, 
we  contributed  about  a  million  dollars 
to  such  institutions. 

If  you  wish  a  copy  of  the  full  Report 
for  1954,  write  to  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  (New  Jersey),  Room  1626,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.Y. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  (NEW  JERSEY) 

AND  AFFILIATED  COMPANIES 
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R.  J.  Finnegan  Dies; 
Veteran  Chicago  Editor 

Chicago 

Richard  J.  Finnegan,  70,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Timea  consulting  edi¬ 
tor  since  1950 — a  newspaper¬ 
man’s  newspaperman,  who  rose 
from  copy  boy  to  publisher — 
died  May  6,  in  Evanston  Hos¬ 
pital.  He  had  entered  the'  hos¬ 
pital  April  7  after  suffering  a 
heart  attack  in  his  office  at  the 
Sun-Times. 

His  newspaper  career  covered 
65  years  during  which  he  rose 
from  ne'wsboy-reporter,  deliver¬ 
ing  papers  which  carried  his 
own  stories,  to  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Timea,  1944-1947. 

Constructive  Leader 

Upon  the  purchase  of  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  Times 
by  Marshall  Field  III  in  the 
Summer  of  1947  and  the  e'mer-  Richard  J.  Finnegan 

^nce  of  the  Sun-Times  in  1948,  jjg  ^^s  married  to  Lucile  Adam.s 
Mr.  Finnegan  served  the  all-  gf  Chicago. 


Says  Public 
Should  Know 
Union  Threat 

Cleviland 
An  authority  in  the  field  of 
newspaper  labor  -  management 
relations  this  week  said  that 
“developments  in  newspaper 
unions  have  created  a  clear  and 
zations:  Welfare  Council  of  present  danger  to  freedom  of 
Metropolitan  Chicago,  Chicago)  the  press 


Chicago’s  lone  “New  Deal” 
newspaper  until  Marshall 
Field’s  Sun  was  started  in 
1941. 

Wide  Interests 
Mr.  Finnegan  had  been  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  City  News  Bureau 
of  Chicago,  and  was  honorary 
life  chairman  of  the  Chicago 
Press  Veterans  Association,  and 
a  member  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  and 
Sigma  Delta  Chi.  He  was  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  following  organi- 


Area  Hospital  Fund  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Council  on  Community 
Nursing.  He  was  likewise  a 
director  of  Field  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  and  of  the  Fund  for  the 
Republic. 

Besides  his  widow,  Lucile,  Mr. 
Finnegan  is  survived  by  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Willard  J.  Loa- 


Joseph  C.  Wells  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  counsel  for  the  Warren 
(Ohio)  Tribune-Chronicle,  ad- 
^essed  a  meeting  of  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Ohio  Select  list  of 
Daily  Newspapers.  He  remark¬ 
ed: 

“Unions  have  acquired  the 
power  and  the  irresponsibility 


rie  of  Deerfield,  Ill.,  and  Mrs.  necessary  to  close  newspapers. 
Charles  R.  Corcoran  of  Hunt-  cases  of  the  Brooklyn 

ington,  N.  Y.;  son,  Richard  A.,  the  Philadelphia  Ro¬ 
ot  Chicago;  two  brothers,  Judge  union  leaders  haw  ^ven 

Philip  J.,  of  the  United  States  ®  indication  that  they  will 
Court  of  Appeals  in  Chicago  hesitate  to  do  so. 


day  tabloid  newspaper  as  ex-  ^  Journal  reporter,  he  was  and  John  F.,  passenger  agent  ®  union  can  destroy  a 

ecutive  yicepresident  and  editor  ^j,g  assignment  to  im-  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  newspaper  because  the  paper 

untal  1950,  whe'n  he  became  con-  prove'  Illinois  highways,  then  in  New  York;  a  sister,  Eleanor  of  pay  hig  er  wages, 

suiting  editor  to  Marshall  Field  t^e  mud  stage.  His  stories  of  Chicago,  and  11  grandchildren,  can  destroy  it  because  it  prints 
T_  O — m - - J  — 1.  e-  B  .  6  facts  in  opposition  or  derogatory 

to  the  union,  or  because  it  dif¬ 
fers  in  its  position  on  politics, 
foreign  affairs  or  economic 
policies.” 

Mr.  Wells  said  that  “the 
The  Society  of  the  Silurians,  American  Newspaper  Guild’s 
organization  of  veteran  New  g^  ^  glosg  the  Eagle  and  the 
York  City  newsmen,  elected  Rgggrd  is  the  result  of  a  trend 


Jr^  Sun-Times  editor  and  pub-  conflicting  authority  and  po-  • 

lisner.  litical  preference  in  the  state’s 

In  recent  years  he  had  been  early  road-building  program  led  Oonilpllv  KlppfpH 
trustee  and  chairman  of  the  to  the  formation  of  the  Illinois  _  ^ 


LaRabida  Jackson  Park  Sani-  Highway  Improvement  Associ-  Chipf 

tarium,  aiding  in  the  fight  ation  in  1912,  with  Mr.  Finne- 

against  childhood  rheumatic  gan  as  its  first  chairman  and 

fever.  later  secretary. 

His  name  was  respected  He  became  city  editor  of  the  _ _ 

throughout  the  newspape'r  world.  Journal  in  1914,  managing  edi-  Charles  A.  Donnelly,  financial  which  publishers  are  most 
In  his  last  interview  with  tor  in  1916  and  co-editor  in  Public  relations  consultant,  as  rggponsible.”  He  said  many  pub- 

E&P  a  year  ago,  he  asserted  1925.  ®  lishers  allowed  the  existence  of 

that  the  “golden  age  of  jour-  Robert  J.  Casey,  famed  war  Astona  Hotel,  May  2.  g|ggg^  gjjgp  conditions  forbidden 

nalism”  is  today.  He  saw  room  correspondent  and  author,  who  Donnelly  formerly  was  Taft-Hartley  Law,  which 

for  continued  improvement,  but  was  a  member  of  the  Journal  the  steffs  of  the  Auburn  (N.  them  vulnerable  to  union 

credited  the  many  newspaper  staff,  later  wrote  of  Mr.  Finne-  Citizen-Advertiser,  Spring-  »* 

associations  in  both  the'  news  gan:  “Under  Finnegan’s  direc-  (Mass.)  Republican,  New  „  Wells  said  that 

and  business  fields  for  improv-  tion  it  (the  Journal)  got  a  rep-  Vor/c  Sun,  New  York  Herald, 
ing  the  modem  newspaper.  utation  as  the  one  shop  in  the  York  Journal  of  Corn- 

Born  in  Chicago,  near  Hal-  United  States  where  a  young-  York  Joumal- 

sted  and  Adams  Streets,  young  ster  could  always  get  some  sort  ^^orican.  New  York  World- 
Finnegan  sold  newspapers  on  of  a  job.  There  was  an  atmos-  telegram  and  New  York  Timea 


the  streets  as  a  youth,  while 
doubling  as  a  copy  boy  on  the 
old  Chicago  Chronicle. 

His  big  chance  came  with 
the  Iroquois  Theater  fire  on 
Dec.  30,  1903.  His  part  was  as- 


phere  of  security  about  the 
place.” 

In  1927,  the  late  S.  E.  Thom¬ 
ason  purchased  the'  Journal  and 
named  Mr.  Finnegan  editor. 
When  the  Journal  was  sup- 


some 

union  leaders  were  an  “unruly 
mob,”  which  can  “drive  workers 
from  their  jobs,  commit  assault 

. . .  and  battery  and  destroy  prop- 

He  is  a  former  president  of  the  ®riy.  He  said  that  n^spa^r 
New  York  Financial  Writers’  publishers  “have  an  obligation 
Associ&tion*  tliGiTifldvcs  &nd  to  tncir  pro* 

other  officers  elected  were  ^  facts 

George  E.  Sokolsky,  first  vice-  ^"®  Public, 

president;  Joseph  M.  Guilfoyle, 


sisting  police  and  firemen  carry  planted  by  the  tabloid  Times  in  second  vicepre'sident ;  Joseph  Frederick  K.  Forstall 

the  dead  and  injured  from  the  1929,  Mr.  Finnegan  became  edi-  D’Aleo,  treasurer;  Joseph  E.  New  Orleans 

th^ter  and  reporting  the  ide'n-  tor  of  the  new  paper.  McMahon,  assistant  treasurer;  Frederick  Kirchhof  Forstall, 

'tification  of  the  casualties.  The  Times  experie'nced  “good  Carl  H.  Pihl,  secretary;  Char-  veteran  newspaperman  who  at 

Thereafter,  he  had  regpilar  rank  times  and  bad  times”  during  its  Ics  Grutzner,  assistant  secre-  time  was  mechanical  su- 


as  a  reporter.  He  later  worked  ig-year  growth  before  Mr.  Field  tary. 
as  a  reporter  on  the'  old  Chi-  paid  more  than  $5,300,000  for  • 

<Mgo  Inter-Ocean  and  then  the  controlling  interest,  inherit-  Srmi-Wrcklv  Now 
joined  the  old  Chicago  Journal  ing  a  large  debt  owed  Inter-  ^  t>  n  /-< 

as  a  reporter  in  1904.  At  this  national  Paper  Co.  by  the  Myrtle  Beach,  S.  C. 

point  he  set  about  to  get  a  law  Times.  L.  Harrelson,  editor  and 

degree,  attending  night  school.  When  Emory  Thomason  died  publisher,  has  announced  ex- 
He  received  his  degree'  in  1907  in  1944,  directors  of  the  Times  pansion  of  the  Myrtle  Beach 
from  the  Chicago  Law  School,  elected  Mr.  Finnegan  president  News  from  weekly  to  semi- 
That  same  year — on  July  6 —  and  publi.sher.  The  Times  was  weekly  publication. 


perintendent  of  the  Times-PIc- 
ayune  Publishing  Company,  died 
May  6,  at  the  age  of  61.  He  had 
retired  last  July  after  nearly 
40  years’  service  with  the  Timea- 
Picayune.  He  was  mechanical 
superintende'nt  from  1923  to 
1937  and  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement  was  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department. 
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Nine  pounds  of  butter  for  every  person  in  America 
were  consumed  last  year,  according  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  is  more 
than  50,000,000  pounds  more  butter  than  was  eaten 
the  year  before— real  proof  that  Americans  have 
been  going  back  to  the  real  thing. 

One  significant  reason  for  this  increase  is  the 
advertising  and  promotion  campaign  of  the 
American  Dairy  Association,  financed  by  the  dairy 
farmers  themselves. 

Americans  are  being  reminded  that  "just  like 


muk— real  butter  belongs  on  your  family  table. 

This  new  trend  is  a  good  thing  for  all  America. 
American  Dairy  Association’s  intensified  selling 
effort  is  carried  on  simultaneously  for  butter,  fluid 
milk,  ice  cream,  cheese,  evaporated  milk  and  non¬ 
fat  dry  milk  solids.  It  is  providing  consumers  with 
better  nutrition,  better  living.  It’s  helping  grocers 
step  up  their  display  and  promotion  of  this  great 
volume  and  traffic-building  product.  And  it’s  giving 
a  lift,  too,  to  the  entire  national  economy,  of  which 
dairying  is  an  important  part. 


AMERICAN  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 

20  North  Wocker  Drive  •  Chicago  6,  Illinois 
This  message  is  paid  for  by  dairy  farmers  across  the  nation  as  part  of  their 


program  to  show  how  you  can  live  better  with  foods  made  from  milk. 
AMERICA'S  DAIRY  INDUSTRY  IS  ON  THE  ROAD  TO  SALES 


Vou  never 
outgrow 
your  need 
for  Milk 
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CIKCULATION 


ICMA^ers Seek  ^Lighf 
At  Sun  Valley  Meeting 


T>  A  II  uon  aeieeai^es  on  aionaay  eve- 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg  hosted  by  Whitlock  &  Co. 

Members  of  International  nounced  by  Vicepresident  Mor-  Governor  to  Speak 

Circulatmn  Managers  Associa-  ris  Shorr  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Opening  convention  session  on 
tion  will  go  to  Sun  Valley  ICMA  convention  program  Tuesday  morning  will  be  called 

Idaho  to  seek  light  on  current  chairman.  hy  pLident  Staab. 

circulation  problems  at  their  Feature  meeting  on  Wednes-  jhe  invocation  will  be  given  by 
56th  annual  convention,  June  day,  June  29,  will  be  the  panel  y  Phelps  Gates,  Christian 
27— July  1.  An  attendance  of  discussion,  with  Harold  Shu-  Science  Monitor.  Gov.  Robert 
more  than  500  members  and  g^rd,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  ^  Smylle  of  Idaho  will  wel- 

expec  e  .  Press  and  Dispatch  assistant  come  the  delegates  and  Joe 

This  years  convention  will  publisher,  as  moderator.  Mem-  Gomes,  Honolulu  (TH)  Star- 
again  follow  the  seminar-panel  hers  of  the  panel  will  include  Bullet  n  will  respond  to  the 
format  that  proved  so  profitable  a.  G.  Llewellyn,  secretary,  govt^’s  wLomr  ^ 
at  Daytona  Beach  last  June.  A  padfic  Northwest  Newspaper  he  entertained  at  a  Tues- 

panel  of  experts  will  deal  wth  Publishers  Association  (labor  jay  luncheon  as  guests  of  the 
labor,  personnel  promotion  relations) ;  Carl  C.  Webb,  man-  Boise  Statesman. 

^d  management  topics  at  the  ^g^r,  Oregon  Newspaper  Pub-  Work-shop  sessions  will  be 
Wednesday  morning  session.  Ushers  Association  (manage-  held  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 

Work-shop  sessions  will  cover  .  gdward  J.  Pelz,  New  afternoons,  following  the  semi- 

day-to-day  circulation  problems,  york  Times  personnel  director  ^ar  style  of  covering  circula- 

Panelists  Named  (personnel  relations)  ;  Clifford  ^on  topics  of  prime  interest  to 

Richard  W.  Slocum,  Philndel-  A.  Shaw,  Providen.ee  (R.  I.)  icMA  members. 
phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  president.  Journal  and  Bulletin  promotion  The  annual  dinner  will  take 
American  Newspaper  Publish-  manager,  (promotion) ,  and  place  Wednesday  with  Presi- 

ers  Association,  will  be  the  Russ  Stewart,  Chicago  Sun-  gtaab  as  toastmaster.  At 

luncheon  speaker  June'  28,  ac-  Times  vicepresident  and  general  ^he  close  of  the  banquet  cere- 
cording  to  program  plans  an-  manager.  monies,  Byron  Vedder,  Cham- 

Plan  ICMA  Special  paign-Urbana  (Ill)  Courier 

President  Charles  Staab,  manager  and  a  Day- 

more  sales  at  less  cost  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer,  last  year, 

With  the  NEWS  VENDOR  reports  that  there  is  a  good  'vill  act  as  master  of  cere- 
_ , _ _  _ _  o  rriWA  monies  for  entertainment. 

Gates  to  Report 
Thursday  mo'ning  will  b-’ 
devoted  to  another  work-shop 
session  to  be  followed  in  the 
afternoon  by  a  convention  con¬ 
ference  at  which  William  A. 
Greene,  chairman  of  the  Free¬ 
dom  Crusade,  Alan  T.  Wolcott, 
vicepresident.  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  and  H.  Phelps 
Gates  will  addi’ess  the  meeting. 

Officers  will  be  installed  for 
the  coming  year  and  directors 
will  hold  a  post-convention 


Naw,  Modern  Design  •  New  Lew 
Price  •  Quality  Construction 
Easy  To  Operate 
write  for  full  particulars 
MILWAUKEE  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  lac. 
1737  N.  Palmer  St..  Milwaukee  12,  WiK. 


Helping  newspapers  achieve  steady,  consistant 
growth  with  each  passing  year  has  been  our 
business  for  more  than  two  score  years. 


We  can  prove  the  above  statement  to 
complete  satisfaction. 
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TACAN 


Amazing  New  IT^T  development 

wiY/ revo/u^io/iize  ai/vr^^^  nam^atio/i 


Gives  position  of  aircraft  instantly,  antoniatically, 
and  with  accuracy  never  before  attained. 

Tacan  (tartiral  air  navigation)  provides  both  distance  and 
l)caring  information  in  a  sin^ilc  “package”  about  tbe  size  of 
an  ordinary  shoe  kit.  Tbis  bas  never  been  done  before! 

By  integration  of  funrtions,  and  miniaturization  into  one 
small  unit,  Tacan  represents  a  giant  stride  in  aircraft  naviga¬ 
tion  equipment.  Add  extreme  accuracy,  and  adaptability  to 
varying  installation  conditions  sucb  as  on  shipboard  or  for 
mobile  land  equipment,  and  you  know  wby  Tacan  is  described 
by  military  and  civil  aviation  officials  as  one  of  tbe  most  sig¬ 
nificant  advances  in  many  years. 

Tacan  is  tbe  result  of  a  series  of  development  programs 
sponsored  by  tbe  U.S.  Navy  and  tbe  U.S.  Air  Force  at  Federal 
Telecommunication  Laboratories,  a  division  of  IT&T.  It  is  an¬ 
other  of  tbe  outstanding  IT&T research  and  engineering“fir8t8,” 
and  major  contributions  to  safer,  more  dependable  flying. 

A  light,  simple,  comprehensive  Tacan  airborne  unit 
can  be  made  available  jor  private  flying. 
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INTfRNATIONAL  TfLIPHONi  AND  TELIORAPH  CORPORATION 
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20  Crusade 
Carriers  Do 
The  Big  Town 

Twenty  newspaperboys  from 
aa  many  cities  throughout  the 
United  States  had  the  time  of 
their  lives  in  New  York  over 
the  week-end  (April  30-May  1) 
as  a  reward  for  their  work  as 
fund-raisers  for  the  Crusade  for 
Freedom. 

After  a  tour  of  the  city,  the 
circus  and  a  Dodger  game,  as 
guests  of  the  American  Heri¬ 
tage  Foimdation,  the  boys  were 
featured  on  Ed  Sullivan’s  tele¬ 
vision  show  after  which  he  pre¬ 
sented  each  of  them  with  a 
Crusade  for  Freedom  medallion. 

Special  Crusade  citations 
were  drawn  up  for  presentation 
to  the  circulation  men  who  ac¬ 
companied  the  boys.  The  circu¬ 
lators  expressed  hope  the  drive 
would  be  extended  next  year, 
especially  since  it  drew  high 
praise  from  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  at  the  AP  meeting  last 
week.  The  President  said  he 
was  “inspired”  by  the  results 
of  the  boys’  drive  and  by  the 
record  of  the  American  press 
in  lighting  for  freedom. 

Mr.  Sullivan  accepted  a  check 
from  Joseph  Kaminsky,  14, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin.  The  Bul¬ 
letin  total  topped  the  list  of  23 
papers  which  raised  nearly  $90,- 
000  through  20,000  boys  cover¬ 
ing  a  circulation  of  some  2,000,- 
000.  However,  the  highest  per 
capita  record  was  set  by  the 
Niles  (Ohio)  Daily  Timet.  The 
Niles  champ  carrier,  Keith 
Dunnigan,  10,  brought  a  check 
for  $1,000.  Of  this,  $434  was 
raised  by  regular  subscription 
and  the  rest  was  made  up  by  a 
group  of  Niles  businessmen  to 
“make  it  an  even  figure.” 

In  Columbus,  Ga.,  townsfolk 
raised  a  special  fund  of  $100 
to  defray  “incidental  expenses” 
for  the  top  carrier  for  the  Led¬ 
ger-Enquirer,  Adolphus  McCree, 
14.  He  arrived  resplendent  in  a 
complete  outfit  of  new  clothes 
and  a  new  camera. 

A  special  story  and  pictures 
of  the  trip  will  appear  in  a 
forthcoming  edition  of  Free 
Europe  Press  aimed  especially 
for  boys  behind  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain.  The  boys  also  made  re¬ 
cordings  to  be  broadcast  by 
Radio  Free  Europe. 

With  the  help  of  the 
Crusade’s  news  staff,  each  boy 
wrote  a  byline  story  of  his  New 
York  adventure  for  his  home¬ 
town  paper.  Each  paper  also 
was  serviced  with  a  photograph 
of  the  boy  at  an  RFE  micro¬ 
phone. 


Governor  Has 
Briefing  Parleys 

Aibany,  N.  Y. 

Gov.  Ave'rell  Harriman  has 
held  two  off-the-record  meet¬ 
ings  with  editors  and  publishers 
of  New  York  State  since  he 
took  office  in  January  and 
plans  another  session  in  the 
Fall,  Walter  Mordaunt,  his  as¬ 
sistant  press  secretary,  said. 

Soon  after  taking  office,  Mr. 
Harriman  invited  a  group  of 
editors  and  publishers  to  a 
“briefing”  on  his  program.  At 
this  session,  he  invited  them 
to  return  after  the  Legislature 
adjourned,  for  a  discussion  of 
what  had  been  accomplished. 

This  second  meeting,  to  which 
60  editors  and  publishers  were 
invited,  took  place  during  the 
ANPA  meetings  in  New  York 
City.  But  of  the  60  invited,  40 
attended,  according  to  Mr.  Mor¬ 
daunt. 


Adds  Sunday  Edition 

Abtesia,  N.  M. 

The  Artesia  Advocate  began 
publication  of  a  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  on  May  1.  The  61-year-old 
newspaper  became  a  daily  on 
June  1,  1954.  For  the  present, 
the  paper’s  Monday  afternoon 
edition  will  be  discontinued. 


MEDALLION  from  Crusade  for 
Freedom  it  presented  by  Ed  Sul¬ 
livan  to  Charles  Staab,  ICMA 
president,  as  token  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  carrier  boys'  collection 
of  $90,000  in  a  special  drive. 
(Above)  The  20  top  carriers  and 
their  escorts  are  pictured  on  a 
visit  to  the  United  Nations. 


Alan  Ohde  Dead 

Chilton,  Wis. 

Alan  M.  Ohde,  46,  publisher 
of  the  Chilton  Times-Joumal, 
was  found  dead  in  his  home 
May  6  of  a  gunshot  wound.  He 
was  formerly  in  advertising 
posts  on  the  Tioo  Rivera  Re¬ 
porter  and  the  Manitowoc  Her¬ 
ald-Times.  A  brother,  William 
F.  Ohde  Jr.,  is  manager  of  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  of  the'  dailies 
on  which  their  late  father  held 
executive  posts.  The  deceased 
had  been  under  medical  care  for 
some  time. 


Increases  Won 
In  Paper  Mills 

The  new  contract  with  Abiti- 
bi  Power  and  Paper  Co.,  one  of 
the  largest  newsprint  producers 
in  Canada,  includes  a  package 
increase  worth  about  11c  an 
hour,  the  members  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Brotherhood  of  Paper 
Makers  were  informed. 

Abitibi  agreed  to  pay  $2.25 
per  month  per  worker  into  the 
hospitalization  plan,  an  increase 
of  $1.  Wage  boosts  make  the 
base  rate  $1.53  an  hour. 

Negotiations  were  conducted 
separately  with  Abitibi,  the 
gfroup  bargaining  sessions  'with 
Ontario  newsprint  firms  having 
been  ended  last  year. 

The  union  also  reported  that 
Great  Northern  Paper  Co.  work¬ 
ers  receive  a  package  worth 
more  than  16c  an  hour.  The 
contract  provides  for  continuous 
operation  of  the  Maine  mills 
throughout  the  year. 

• 

20  Papers  in  75  Years 

Las  "Vegas,  N.  M. 

A  checklist  at  the  Rodgen 
Library  shows  that  Las  Vegas 
has  had  20  newspapers  in  the 
past  75  years.  The'  Daily  Optic, 
still  in  existence,  was  founded 
in  1879. 
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The  NEW  How-to-do-it  Book  of  Newspaper  Promotion 

“The  Promotion  Primer” 

An  OFFICIAL  publication  of  the 
Nationai  Newspaper  Promotion  Association 

•  if  you  never  hove  done  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  work,  we  believe  this  book  will 
show  you  how  to  begin. 

•  If  you  want  to  improve  and  expand  your 
existing  promotion  department,  here  is  the 
advice  of  13  of  the  most  successful  men 
in  the  field. 

•  If  you  want  to  organize  a  promotion 
department  for  a  newspaper  already  en¬ 
gaged  in  some  promotion  work,  you  will 
find  in  the  Promotion  Primer  an  outline 
of  the  duties  a  full-scale  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  should  encompass. 

will  produce  better  newspapers 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  book  and  one  of  the  motion  help  and  boosts  circulation  by  consistent  promo- 

principal  hopes  of  those  who  have  published  it  is  to  tion  of  the  newspaper's  many  merits, 

encourage  establishment  of  organized  pro¬ 
motion  work  on  smaller  newspapers.  Most 
of  the  big  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  already  have  organ¬ 
ized  departments,  directed  by  experienced 
promotion  men.  Many  of  the  smaller 
papers  are  doing  some  promotion,  but 
usually  it  is  left  to  volunteer  or  part-time 
services  of  people  already  carrying  full¬ 
time  jobs  in  other  departments.  NNPA 
hopes  the  Promotion  Primer  will  convince 
publishers  and  other  officials  on  smaller 
papers  that  a  full-time,  organized  promo¬ 
tion  department  more  than  pays  its  cost. 

It  improves  the  newspaper's  public  rela¬ 
tions,  encourages  more  efficient  co-op¬ 
eration  among  departments,  increases 
advertising  revenue  by  well-planned  pro- 


Send  MY  copy  today! 

Frank  A.  Knight,  Secretary 
National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association 
c/o  The  Charleston  Gazette 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Please  send  me - copies  of  the  NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION  PRIMER 

at  $3  per  copy. 

AMOUNT  ENCLOSED  _ 


Name  . . . . 


Newspaper  _  City  _ 


WORRY  NO  LONGER,  MR.  PUB- 
LISHER!  Here’s  the  answer  to  your 
promotion  problems  in  one  neat,  hard¬ 
hitting,  authoritative  package.  ORDER 
IT  TODAY! 

Better  promotion 


I 

I 
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PROVED  PERFORMANCE 


PROVED  PRINCIPLES 


The  Intertype  Fotosetter  is 


The  circulating  matrix  has  been  serving  the  graphic 
arts  since  1886.  It  was  sound  then,  and  it  is  sound 
today  in  the  form  of  the  Fotomat — a  matrix  bear¬ 
ing  a  photographic  negative  character  patented  by 
Intertype  for  photographic  line  composition.  This 
principle  is  not  available  to  anyone  else. 


The  Fotosetter  has  been  proved  by  the  only  real 
test — years  of  successful  operation  in  important 
plants  from  coast  to  coast,  where  the  demand  for 
top  efficiency  and  top  quality  is  a  must.  Among 
many  users  are  leading  lithographic  firms,  trade 
tyf>esetting  houses  and  daily  newspapers. 


And  remember  . . .  when  you  sit  down  to  a  Fotosetter,  you  immediately  begin  setting  type  without  first  punching 
tape.  One  unit  and  one  operation  does  it! 


If  it  isn’t  made  by  Intertype,  it  isn’t  a  Fotosetter 


360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 

Chicago.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans,  Boston 
In  Canada:  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd. — Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Halifax 


i  okuetter  and  Fotomat  an  registered  trademarks  *  Fotosetter  (iaramomd  Bold.  Futara  Bold  and  Fntura  Extrabold 


PLANT  and  EQUIPMENT 

- SECTION 


Photo  Staff 
Sets  Record 
For  Production 


Palm  Springs,  Calif. 
An  all-time  high  mark  was 
set  in  the  photographic  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Desert  Sun  re¬ 
cently  when,  during  publication 
of  a  28-page  Progress  Edition, 
the  photo  laboratory  and  en¬ 
graving  department  completed 
2,000  square  inches  of  news  and 
advertising  pictures. 

Directed  by  Fred  C.  Weigel, 
staff  photographer,  a  four-man 
photo  department  crew  includ¬ 
ing  photographer  Walker  Lar¬ 
son,  Artist  Robert  Linskey,  and 
outside  professional  photogra¬ 
phers  Bill  Anderson  and  Gail 
B.  Thompson,  made  it  possible 
for  Desert  Sun  readers  to  see 
more  than  39  news  pictures,  and 
27  advertising  pictures,  in  this 
single  edition  of  the  newspaper. 

Using  the  Fairchild  Scan- 
A-Graver,  almost  continuously 
for  just  less  than  30  hours, 
the  machine  traveled  2.6  miles 
across  its  engraving  cylinder, 
turning  out  1936  square  inches 
of  plastic  engravings. 

Photographers  Weigel  and 
Larson,  equipped  with  Speed 
Graphics,  took  a  total  of  93  pic¬ 
tures  during  the  three  days 
prior  to  publication  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  including  some  60  pic¬ 
tures  of  Desert  Circus  activities. 

“The  mark  set  by  our  photo¬ 
graphic  department  in  labora¬ 
tory,  art  and  engraving  work 
. .  .  almost  doubled  any  previous 
production  by  the  Desert  Sun 
since  its  beginning  in  1927,” 
Publisher  Ward  J.  Risvold  said. 


NEW  home  of  Lawrence  (Kat.)  Journal-World  !s  "modified  Colonial"  of  rose-colored  Williamsburg  brick. 
Present  paper  represents  the  consolidation  of  40  out  of  103  papers  that  have  been  started  in  Lawrence 

in  100  years 

ing  to  pressroom  the  flow  is  to 

$250,000  Plant  Geared  sSt: 

mm  f  mm  f  •  f  mg  railroad  siding  at  the  right  back 

For  Smooth  Mechamcal  Flow 

Lawrence,  Kas.  tremendous  benefit,”  Mr.  Si-  room,  and  from  there  in  to  the 
“Designed  strictly  for  putting  mons  says.  “From  it,  we  were  press  room, 
out  a  good  newspaper”,  is  the  able  to  make  our  own  general  tv  ♦  w  • 

way  Dolph  Simons,  publisher  of  sketches,  determine  footage  and  Minimum 

the  Lawrence  Journal  -  World,  make  better  definition  of  our  The  completed  papers  roll  off 

describes  the  new  building  needs.”  Duplex  Tubular  16-page 

which  the  company  built  for  The  “flow”  has  become  a  unit  press,  into  the  distribution 
the  100-year-old  paper  early  visible  certainty  during  the  room  which  has  its  own  outside 
this  year.  first  two  months  of  occupancy,  door,  and  even  its  own  wash- 

According  to  Mr.  Simons  two  Though  the  new  building  is  room  and  drinking  fountain  to 

major  functions  were  foremost  about  two  blocks  off  the  beaten  keep  the  67  carrier  boys’  traffic 
in  the  planning  of  the  quarter-  down-town  path,  “pedestrian”  a  minimum.  The  whole  pro¬ 
million  dollar  project:  a  smooth,  business  has  increased.  is  without  back-tracking 

efficient,  economical  “flow”  of  A  steady  circulation  increase,  or  cross  currents, 
the  publishing  processes,  and  and  67,000  more  lines  of  adver-  Future  expansion  has  been 

forethoughted  design  for  future  tising  this  March  than  in  March  planned.  Lawrence,  a  city  of 

expansion.  1954  have  flowed  through  the  25,W0,  and  the  home  of  the 

Tremendous  Help  front  door.  University  of  Kansas,  has  been 

This  was  accomplished  after  From  the  ad  department  at  listed  as  the  number-one  in- 
about  a  year’s  study  during  the  right  of  the  front  door,  the  dustrial  center  in  the  U.  S.  dur- 
which  Mr.  Simons  and  his  son,  ad  copy  moves  through  a  door  ing  1954  by  National  Markets 

Dolph  Jr.  visited  many  similar  not  more  than  six  steps  away.  Analyst,  a  monthly  economic 

plants  in  the  midwest  and  talk-  to  the  ad  alley,  as  the  editorial  publication  in  Chicago, 

ed  with  publishers,  reporters,  copy  moves  to  the  left  through  The  city  also  had  more  con- 

ad  men,  printers,  pressmen  and  the  news  room  and  into  the  struction  last  year  than  any 

carriers.  composing  room  from  the  left,  other  city  its  size  in  Kansas. 

“This  investigating  was  a  From  composing,  to  stereotyp-  In  spite  of  a  statewide  average 


Orrell  Promoted 
To  Production  Chief 

Galveston,  Tex. 

H.  A.  Orrell,  Galveston  News- 
Tribune  composing  room  super¬ 
intendent,  has  been  promoted  to 
production  superintendent, 
David  C.  Leavell,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  The 
News  Publishing  Co.  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

Mr.  Orrell  has  been  with  the 
local  paper  for  the  past  five 
years.  His  previous  composing 
room  seiwice  has  been  with  the 
S’lojix  City  (Iowa)  Journal,  and 
newspapers  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Clearwater,  Miami  and  Sara¬ 
sota,  Fla.  He  held  the  post  of 
composing  room  superintendent 
in  Miami  before  coming  to  the 
News-Tribune  and  also  on  the 
Tuha  (Okla.)  World  and  Tri¬ 
bune. 


PUBLIC'S  FIRST  VIEW  inside  the  Lawrence  (Kas.)  Journal-World's 
new  building  encompasses  a  neat  arrangement  of  mahogany  desks, 
counters  and  cabinets  in  a  well-lighted,  airy  lobby.  Color  scheme  of 
beige  and  turquoise  is  easy  on  the  eyes,  too. 


Plant  •  Equipment 


4-Yr.  Program 
Is  Completed 


ENLARGED  Fairmont  (Mi 


linn.)  Sentinel  plant  it  under  construction. 
W.  K.  Micicelson,  publisher,  says  it  will  nearly  double  the  site  of  the 
plant  and  will  include  space  for  a  24-page  rotary  press.  The  Sentinel 
it  expanding  into  the  food  market  building  next  door.  An  enlarged  base¬ 
ment  will  provide  for  the  photo-engraving  department  and  studio, 
along  with  storage  space  for  newsprint.  (Designed  by  Carl  Graffiender, 
Minneapolis  architect.) 


-  equipped  for  processing  all  >n  uie  larger 

Kansas  Plant  ^r^dt"  —d.Se^i -S  ^ 

(Continued  frmn  page  61)  JJIcal  pictures  a^Ly.^tnd  the  ‘  P>i"«ng 

were  invited,  50  at  a  time  over  photo-lab,  the  photographers’  ne^pa*per  now  eneram 

a  period  of  five  days,  to  visit  cars  and  the  city  desk  are  con-  :* 

the  plant  in  full  operation  and  the  police  short-  ^nts  wifh  a  FairchiM  Scan-A^ 

followed  their  ads’  progress  in-  wave  radio.  ^  German  machine, 

to  the  paper.  The  general  pub-  The  composing  room  houses  the  Klischograph. 
lie  was  invited  to  a  “visitors’  7  Linotypes,  an  Intertype,  a  Although  by  no  means  the 

^®ter.  Ludlow,  an  Elrod  and  2  tape-  most  important  addition,  the 

They  saw  all  the  steps,  and  punching  machines.  Two  of  the  most  appreciated  by  the  300 

we  think  they  left  with  a  much  Linotypes  are  equipped  for  tape  Citizen  staff  members  is  the 

better  idea  of  the  operation,”  operation.  There  is  a  separate  “Coffee  Shop”  operated  as  a 

Mr.  Simons  said.  “It  has  even  room  for  lunch  and  cards  for  staff-company  project.  It  has  a 

shown  up  in  better  and  more  printers  and  pressmen,  with  seating  capacity  of  over  50. 
prompt  copy  from  the  adver-  locker,  showers  and  washrooms  • 

Users.”  in  a  room  equipped  with  a 

Rose  Brick  separate  air-conditioning  unit.  1311611110  NSIIIcS 

Physical  qualities  of  the  build-  commercial  printing  de-  Cmlf k  CaIaa  Daii 

ing  are  these:  It  has  one-floor  Partment  is  equipped  for  color  OIIIILII  OdICO  IlCp 


the  rest  of  the  building.  The  District  manager, 
boiler  room,  the  stock  room  Mr.  Smith,  a  newswriter  and 
which  can  handle  12  carloads  former  managing  editor  for  ths 
of  either  news  stock  or  maga-  Morganton  (N.  C.) 
zine  paper,  the  pressroom  and  aid,  will  handle  sale  of  tha' 
distribution  room  complete  the  Scan-A-Graver  and  associated] 
floor  plan.  graphic  arts  products  througk-j 

Year-around  air-condiUoning  out  the  states  of  Virginia,  Wert 
and  heating  is  used  with  a  com-  Virginia,  Delaware  and  Mary 
bination  of  hot-water,  heated- 

air,  unit  heaters  fresh  air  cir-  a  native  of  Alabama,  he  waej 
culation,  and  60-tons  of  air-  „,anager  of  a  chalrf 

conditioning.  Individual  temper-  weeklies  in  that  state  and! 
ature  control  for  both  Summer  „ 

and  Winter  IS  provided  for  each  of  the  Alabama  PreA . 

S  V:  STKi  tau”:  Sate  ha.d<,u.r«™il 

I  faf  Mr-  Smith’s  tour-state  srss 

ance  rate  in  Lawrence.  .n  v. 

will  be  in  Charlottesville,  Vs. 


ords,  open  off  the  corridor  to 
the  news  room.  The  news  room 
now  is  occupied  by  10  reporters, 
deskmen  and  a  Scan-A-Graver, 
The  strictly  modern  photo-lab 
has  “more  wiring  than  a  six- 
room  house”  Mr.  Simons  says, 
is  more  than  adequate  for  the 
two  photographers,  and  is 
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Paper  Eyes  New  Home  Pressman  in  New  Post 

Paul  Rudd,  owner  and  pub-  Klamath,  Falls,  Ors. 

Usher  of  the  Molalla  (Ore.)  A1  Hanson,  a  pressman  for 
Pioneer,  has  purchased  property  several  years  with  the  Klamath 
from  the  local  school  district  Falla  (Ore.)  Herald  and  Newa$ 
for  more  than  $5,000  on  which  has  resigned  to  be  pressrooA 
he  has  indicated  he  will  build  foreman  for  the  Afe reed  (Calif.) 
a  new  plant  for  the  newspaper.  Sun  Star. 

EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  for  May  14,  19« 


the  Journal-Times  has  installed 
a  balloon-former,  installed  by 
the'  Goss  Printing  Press  Co. 
The  accessory  permits  printing 
of  three  newspaper  sections  at 
one  time,  and  provides  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  wide  variety  of 
combinations,  either  in  color  or 
in  black  and  white. 


Color  Linage  Zooms  with  Goss  Full  ROP  Flexibility 


CLOUDS 

m4 


■ii;  S  i!?a  -iii  3 


tEPtije  0m 


WEDNESDAY,  AHUL  »,  IMS 


On  Guard  for  Over  a  Century 


n  Pate*  V*L  m-Ne.  SSI  S»M  Cents 


CITY  EDITION 

• 

Cily  Fighu  In  Keep 
Curb  on  Got  Rolot 
Urn  ttmrj,  rtgt  S 


HEADLINER  SETS  PACE 


.^THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 


Business  Soars 
Near  Record!^ 

Big  F 

Since ‘  '  ^ 

WAsHiNdK^^Itt!: 

lif!  ;t1 

is.iii  w;  I 


1701  —  Colorful  days  in  Detroit!  Indians  in  full  regalia  and 
brilliantly-costumed  soldiers  mingled  at  the  trading  post  founded  by  the 
Frenchman  Cadillac. 

1955  —  Colorful  days  in  Detroit!  The  morning  FREE  PRESS 
offers  advertisers  full  ROP  color  in  the  nation’s  fourth  market. 

Color  linage  has  skyrocketed  from  occasional  color  spots  in  1953 
(before  the  FREE  PRESS  installed  its  first  headliner)  to  more  than 
306,000  lines  in  1954.  During  the  first  two  months  of  1955,  the  FREE 
PRESS  carried  21,200  lines  of  full  color  advertising. 

The  FREE  PRESS  chose  24  headliner  units  .  .  .  with  12  single 
color  cylinders,  Tension  Plate  Lockup,  (Tolortrol  and  six  Uniflow  fold¬ 
ers  with  upper  formers,  delivering  newspapers  folded-edge  forward . . . 
to  assure  kster  deliveries  of  late  news  and  to  provide  ample  capacity 
to  meet  increasing  demands  for  color  by  local  and  national  advertisers. 

The  second  row  of  headliner  units  is  equipped  with  Goss  Reels- 
Tensions-Pasters  for  automatic  splicing  of  webs  at  full 
press  speed  while  holding  fine  color  register. 


5601  West  31st  Street,  Chicago  50,  Illinois 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  MANUFASfjJRER  OF  NEWSPAPER,  MAGAZINE  AND  ROTOGRAVURE  PRESSES 


Plant  •  Equipment 


Belts  Credited 
With  Big  Saving 


W*h»tk  PUin  Dwiw 

IWrnwhim  oo  TiaK; 
i  BUI  SinmU  bv  (  jniw 


Heat  System 
For  Outdoors 


WINNERS  among  newspapers  of  less  than  10,000  circulafion  in  the  25fh 
annual  Ayer  Cup  competition  show  how  sprightly  makeup  can  be 
even  in  the  small  cities.  Left  to  right — Hagerstown  (Kilcl.)  Morning  Her¬ 
ald,  Wabash  (Ind.)  Plain  Dealer,  Marshfield  (Wis.)  News-Herald.  They 
were  judged  the  best  among  339  entries. 


^  bCtWiVll  MIC 

CHICAGO  floor  where  another  con- 

The  Ideal  Roller  &  Manu-  veyor  belt  receives  the  bundles, 
facturing  Company,  because  of  lilach  truck  driver  has  a  run- 
increasing  business  in  the  south-  cai'd  which  also  states  the  dis- 
eastern  area  is  now  building  its  tributor’s  name,  delivery  loca- 
fourth  factory  in  DeKalb  Coun-  tion  and  number  of  papers  each 
ty,  a  suburb  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  It  distributor  is  to  receive.  As  the 
will  be  completed  in  August.  papers  travel  by  on  the  belt, 
The  new  factory  will  be  the  drivers  remove  their  re- 
equipped  with  the  latest  ma-  spective  bundles  and  place 
chinery  for  grinding  and  polish-  them  in  the  bed  of  their  trucks, 
ing  all  types  of  materials  in-  This  applies  to  short  runs  only, 
eluding  extremely  soft  com-  On  longer  runs,  one  man  is 
pounds.  Also  to  be  installed  will  stationed  near  the  belt,  with  the 
be  automatic  wrapping  machines  driver  in  the  bed  of  the  truck, 
and  equipment  for  furnishing  The  man  near  the  belt  removes 
hundreds  of  different  com-  the  respective  papers  from  the 
pounds  of  materials  to  handle  belt  and  throws  them  to  the 
specific  requirements  on  print-  driver  so  that  he  may  load, 
ers,  lithographers  and  rollers.  Metal  rollers  separate  series 
Built  with  an  eye  towards  ex-  of  conveyor  belts,  and  to  the 
pansion,  construction  of  the  sides  of  these  rollers  are  the 
first  unit,  going  in  at  present,  “on”,  “off”,  and  “reverse”  but- 
constitutes  an  area  of  24,000  tons.  Reversing  the  belt  is 
square  feet.  sometimes  necessary  to  facili- 

•  tate  the  returning  of  any  bun- 

Weelcly  Newspaper  opposite  end  of  dock. 

Two-ton  trucks  have  always 
Becomes  Standard  presented  a  problem  in  newspa- 

Vestal,  N.  Y.  per  loading.  To  solve  this  prob- 
Beginning  with  the  issue  of  lem,  extendable  conveyor  belts 
May  4,  the  weekly  Vestal  News  come  into  play  daily, 
was  changed  to  an  8-coIumn  Placed  perpendicularly  to  the 
21-inch,  standard  size  newspa-  horizontal  conveyor  belts,  the 
per.  The  columns  are  11%  ems  extendable  conveyor  belts  can 
wide.  James  W.  Trevitt  and  be  pulled  out  directly  into  the 
W.  Robert  Trevitt  acquired  bed  of  the  truck.  This  system 
the  paper  last  October.  The  is  used  on  extremely  heavy 
new  press  is  a  Babcock  Op-  loads.  With  one  man  on  each 
timist,  replacing  the  Cottrell  side  of  the  belt,  30  000  papers 


Ludlow 
Bodoni  Bold 
Condensed 


What  a  satisfaction  it  is  to  produce 
good  work,  perfect  in  every  detail! 
And  this  can  only  be  assured  by  all¬ 
round  perfect  equipment.  This  brings 
us  to  Chases.  They  are  far  more  than 
mere  "frames”  for  the  lock-up  of 
forms. 

As  you  know,  perfect  mats  mean 
perfect  plates.  If  the  Chases  are 
faulty,  no  amount  of  other  care  on 
earth  can  correct  the  fault. 

We  are  eager  to  be  consulted  in 
such  problems.  American  Steel  Chases 
are  available  at  all  reputable  Dealers. 


Here  is  the  latest  addition  to  the 
growing  Ludlow  Bodoni  family. 
Condensed  and  legible,  this  new 
series  is  superior  for  outstand¬ 
ing  news  and  feature  heads. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  Cly bourn  Ave.,  Chicago  14 


(Back)  Shop  Talk 


Summer  Courites 
The  Roy  Parker  School  of 
Printing  at  Chowan  College  in 
North  Carolina  has  announced 
that  a  six-weeks  course  in  key- 


40-ft  Frontage  Added 
By  Optimistic  Daily 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 
The  Huntington  Publishing 


Fatigue  Destroyer  seen  certain  design  character-  ^oard  oj^eration  and  mainte- 

Combatting  fatigue  among  istics  of  Baskerville  and  Scotch,  offered  this  Sum-  ^o^  fi^‘>^^d-Dt8pateh  and  A  - 

workers  at  the  Sarasota  (Fla.)  some  of  the  movement  and  mer.  Another  class  in  TTS  per- 

Sews  is  Muzak,  the  wired  music  informality  of  Caslon.  forator  operation  will  be  of- 


system.  This  installation  seems 
to  be  meeting  with  great  favor 
and  should  help  personnel  rela¬ 
tionship  says  Kent  S.  McKin¬ 
ley,  who  started  the  paper 
a^ut  six  months  ago. 

♦  ♦  • 

$50  Suggestion 
For  an  idea  to  facilitate 
marking  in  the  proofroom,  Har¬ 
ry  Gross  received  $50  from  the 
Sew  York  Daily  News  on  his 
third  try  in  the  suggestion 
box.  He  proposed  that  the 
practice  of  putting  rules  at  the 
botton  of  ads  to  denote  the  lin- 


forator  operation  will  be  of-  ^  • 

fered  to  typists  who  have  a  K'th  Street  immediately  adjoin- 
speed  of  at  least  60  words  a  >ng  its  building  at  the  rear.  Th. 
minute  property  is  90  feet  deep. 

,  The  purchase  was  made  for 

u*  *  B  future  expansion  of  the  com- 

“Op©r  pany’s  production  facilities  and 

Lists  4  Changes  reflected  *'not  only  confidence 

Spokane  Wash  company’s  newspapers 

Changes  in  the  prciduction  will  continue  to  grow,  but  faith 
and  mechanical  division  of  the  !"  the_ future  of  Huntington  and 


Brewer  Keyboards  speed  of  at  least  60  wc 

The  International  Typo-  minute, 
graphical  Union  reports  that  * 

40  Brewer  Keyboards  have  Washington  Paper 
been  installed  in  27  cities  and  ■  m 

ihpv  »ro  HtflnHinir  un  well  in  ^  ChangeS 


they  are  standing  up  well  in 
regular  production.  The 
Brewer  Keyboard  permits 
linecasting  keyboard  veter¬ 
ans  to  perforate  tape  with- 


Spokane  Spokesman  -  Review 


writer  keyboard. 


Spokane  Spokesman  -  Review  its  neighboring  communities. 

and  associated  publications  in-  ,  ^  wm*' 

1  j  4.U  ^  11  •  \ir  from  the  Charles  K.  >\ilson 

VA  ^  A  ^  estate,  of  which  the  First  Hunt- 

Edmunds,  who  held  the  position  National  Bank  is  the 


out  having  to  learn  the  type-  ®*id  associated  publications  in¬ 


clude  the  following:  W.  D. 


practice  of  putting  rules  at  the  Nassau  Style  of  production  manager  for  20 

botton  of  ads  to  denote  the  lin-  Speaking  of  new  buildings,  years  is  now  special  assistant 

age  should  be  eliminated.  In-  that  of  the  Nassau  Daily  Trib-  fo  Harold  E.  Cassill,  general 

stead  he  suggested  that  all  ads  une  52-year-old  paper  in  the  manager. 

have  dots,  stars,  squares,  or  Bahamas,  is  one  of  the  main  Donald  G.  Scott,  for  several 


Donald  G.  Scott,  for  several 


New  Plant  for  Ink  Firm 

.A  new  building,  with  modern 


light  right  angles  on  all  four  thoroughfares  and  has  a  large  years  assistant  to  Mr.  Edmunds,  facilities  to  more  than  triple 

corners  to  denote  the  farther  area  dedicated  to  gardens  open  has  been  made  mechanical  jts  on-the-spot  production  of 

margins.  to  the  public.  The  site  of  the  superintendent.  William  W.  printing  inks,  will  be  occupied 

*  •  *  old  building  will  be  reserved  Fife,  foimerly  day  composing  by  the  St.  lA)uis  branch  of  the 

“Mr.  Linotype”  Is  Dead  for  a  center  of  music  and  art  room  foreman,  has  become  as-  General  Printing  Ink  Midwest 


On  May  1,  Death  took  fo*"  young  people  and  for  a  free  .distant  mechanical  superinten 
“Mr.  Linotype”  from  Brook-  medical  clinic.  Five  years  ago  dent.  Collin  J.  Anderson,  for 
lyn  and  his  passing  brought  Publisher  Etienne  Dupuch  in-  merly  assistant  foreman,  ha: 
real  sadness  to  many  a  print-  stalled  the  first  automatic  news-  taken  Mr.  Fife’s  place  as  fore 
er  who  had  called  on  him  paper  press  in  Nassau  and  the  man. 
numerous  times  with  emer-  first  Teletypesetter  to  be  used 
gencies  and  unusual  nrob-  on  the  island. 


sistant  mechanical  superinten-  Division  of  Sun  Chemical  Cor- 
dent.  Collin  J.  Anderson,  for-  poiation  about  May  15.  The 
merly  assistant  foreman,  has  new  8600-s(iuare-foot  structure 
taken  Mr.  Fife’s  place  as  fore-  is  being  completed  at  4222 
man.  Utah  Street,  St.  Louis. 


gencies  and  unusual  prob¬ 
lems.  Frank  J.  Deutsch  had 
been  with  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Co.  for  36  years;  since 


Time  for  Frolic 
Shop  employes  took  time  to 


EVERY  NEWSPAPER  NEEDS 


1949  as  manager  of  the  sup-  let  down  their  hair  at  the 


ply  order  section.  Norton  (Kas.)  Daily  Telegram, 

*  *  *  after  the  newspaper  completed 

Phototype  “Miracle”  a  132-page  progress  edition  andj 

Latest  achievement  claimed  a  three-day  open  house.  The' 
for  Fotosetter  by  Intertype  oP®"  house  followed  a  move  into 
Corp.  is  a  composition  in  the  a  $.'50,000  building.  Paul  Cassida 
Devanagari  script,  the  pro-  and  Eddie  Kent,  printer’s  devils, 
claimed  federal  language  of  In-  made  a  dummy  from  the  news- 
dia.  Special  Fotomats  were  de-  paper’s  free  coffee  display  and, 
signed.  Unlike  English,  Deva-  danced  around  with  it.  Publisher 

nagari  is  based  on  the  actual  Klton  Carter  said  daily  is.sues 

sounds  used  in  speech.  A  highly  of  paper  were  printed,  in 

intricate  system  of  accent  aP'te  of  the  throngs  passing 

marks  and  characters  is  inte-  through  the  shop, 
grated  in  the  written  language.  ♦  ♦  ♦  1 

Now  Fotomat  designers  are  Pressman’s  Hat  Fad 

thinking  of  Bengali,  Gujarati,  Another  Washington  secreti 


‘ries 

the 

the 

but- 

:  is 
icili- 
bun-  ^ 


TYPE  METAL  SERVICE  PLAN 


Pressman’s  Hat  Fad 

I 

Another  Washington  secreti 


Assamese  and  other  languages  bas  leaked  out:  the  mystery 
closely  allied  to^  Sanskrit.  that  surrounded  folding  a  press-' 

*  *  *  man’s  paper  hat  has  been  pene-i 

“New”  in  Type  Faces  trated  in  a  full-page  layout  in 
The  “fat  faces”  are  very  the  Washington  Post  and  Times-\ 
much  back  in  style,  so  Lanston  Hera'd  and  thousands  of  thel 
Monotype  Corp.  has  “discreetly  teen-agers  in  the  Capital  are! 
and  judiciously”  weighted  up  mastering  the  trick.  1 

the  Twentieth  Century  Ultra-  It  began  when  the  newspa-! 
bold  and  given  it  extra  breadth  per’s  personnel  director,  Elsie 


in  Extended  No.  614  .  .  . 


Carper,  ran  two  pages  in  “Shop 


I 


•A  wide  range  of  sizes  in  Talk,”  the  paper’s  shop  publi-| 
Monticello  has  been  added  by  cation,  showing  how’  the  hat  is, 
Mergenthaler.  A  recutting  of  made.  The  story  and  illustra- 
a  1796  type  face.  Monticello  lies  tions  were  “lifted”  for  a  regular, 
between  old  style  and  modern,  edition  and  it  caught  on  in  a 
in  its  letter-structure  can  be  hurry. 
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•  With  constantly  rising  costs  in  tho  nowspopor 
businoss,  tho  oconomy  of  tho  Imporiol  Typo  Motol 
Sorvico  Plan  bocomos  incroasingly  significant. 

Th«  Imperial  Sorvfc*  Plan: 

1.  Maintains  a  aniferm  working  supply  of  typo  motol 
both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

2.  Controls  each  motol  formula  within  tho  rongo 
rocogniiod  os  most  sotisfoctery  for  nowspopor  uto 
—or  at  o  formula  spocifiod  by  tho  customor. 

3.  Providot  rogulor  onolysot  of  ooch  motol  supply. 

4.  Aids  in  controlling  purchosos— avoids  ovor-buying. 

5.  Eliminotos  tho  purchoso  of  oxponsivo  toning  or 
adjusting  motol. 

A.  Distributos  costs  ovonly  throughout  tho  yoor. 

7.  Plocos  complolo  rosponsibility  on  us  at  oil  timos 
for  tho  satisfactory  oporotion  of  tho  customor's 
typo  motol  supplios. 

Hundrtdt  of  daily  nowspopors  uso  tho  Imperial  Sarv- 
ka  Plan.  If  you  do  not,  pl»at»  writ*  for  comploto  infor- 
mafion  or  consult  our  roprosontotivo  calling  on  you. 
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Plant  •  Equipment 

Dry  Offset 
Runs  Termed 
^Satisfactory’ 

ANPA’s  Research  Institute 
for  the  past  four  months  has 
made  some  “very  satisfactory” 
dry  offset  runs  using  type,  re¬ 
verse  type  and  cuts  which 
“compared  favorably”  with  gi’a- 
vure  reproduction  of  the  same 
copy,  an  Institute  technical  re¬ 
port  announced  last  week. 

Six  additional  pages  of  com¬ 
bination  copy  have  been  ob¬ 
tained,  the  report  stated,  and 
they  will  be  processed  in  a 
similar  production  operation  to 
reveal  any  loopholes  in  the 
process. 

Adaptation  of  the  ANPA-Dow 
etching  process  eliminated  a 
large  percentage  of  the  halftone 
break.  However,  the  report  said, 
the  balance  of  the  problem  lies 
with  the  negative.  Progress  be¬ 
tween  the  Institute  and  Fair- 
child  Graphic  Equipment  Co.,  it 
is  believed,  “will  yield  results 
which  will  lead  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  ideal  negative.” 

Ideal  Negative 

An  ideal  negative  will  have 
a  “no  image  loss”  feature  which 
would  end  the  platemaking 
problem  for  dry  offset. 

The  Institute  also  announced 
that  all  plates  are  being  made 
via  the  ANPA-Dow  high  speed 
etched  process  because  lower 
tones  could  be  held  during  a 
printing  operation. 

Citing  a  cooperative  program 
with  the  Charles  Eneu  Johnson 
Ink  Co.,  the  report  said  that 
company  will  supply  a  variety 
of  inks  in  an  effort  to  establish 
a  suitable  dry  offset  ink  which 
will  produce  good  quality  print¬ 


ing  at  speeds  up  to  25,000  IPH. 

Several  tests  have  been  made 
with  a  standard  plate  such  that 
a  cross  section  of  several  dif¬ 
ferent  inks  with  newsprint, 
Canadian  News  Roto  and  roto¬ 
gravure  papers  could  be  obtain¬ 
ed.  The  Canadian  News  Roto 
offered  the  best  results  with 
the  available  inks. 

As  part  of  tests  made  on  a 
web-fed  press,  higher  speeds 
were  attempted,  but  they  were 
accompanied  with  many  mechan¬ 
ical  difficulties.  This  made  it 
impossible  to  maintain  roller 
settings  and  proper  control  of 
ink  flow.  However,  successful 
tests  have  been  made  with  web 
fed  speed  as  high  as  800  per 
minute. 

• 

Group  to  Exchange 
Surplus  Equipment 

Norman,  Okla. 

Sui'plus  equipment  in  shops 
of  member  papers  of  the  North¬ 
west  Oklahoma  Press  associa¬ 
tion  was  taken  to  the  Thomas 
meeting  May  1  for  inspection 
or  possible  exchange. 

A  committee  was  appointed 
by  Bill  Hubbard,  Carmen 
Headlight  publisher  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  association,  to  take 
charge  of  the  exchangee.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  Wilson  Dunn,  Thomas 
Tribune,  chairman;  James  F. 
Burnham,  Canton  Record;  Gay¬ 
lord  T.  Newby,  Woodwanrd 
County  Journal;  and  Brice  H. 
Lowell,  Fairview  Republican. 
• 

Papers  Narrow 
Column  Width 

Louisville,  Ky. 

The  afliliated  Louisville  Times 
and  Courier~Joumal  have  nar¬ 
rowed  their  columns  from  11- 
3/4  picas  to  11^  picas  and 
cut  column  rule  bodies  from  4 
to  3  points  as  an  economy 
measure.  The  change  was  made 
with  morning  editions  la.rt 
month. 
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The  sensational  NEW  IDEAL  DX 
roller  produces  the  finest  quality  news 
printing  — by  design. 

They  last  longer  between  regrind 
than  any  other  rollers. 

They  improve  the  safety  of  you 
pressroom  by  their  flame*resistanc4 

IDEAL  ROLLER  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  I 

Hunlmglen  Pork,  Cold.  Chicoge  8.  Illinois  long  Islond  City  1.  N  T.  1 

Whaf  s  New 

Paper  Splicing  Tape 

A  pressure-sensitive  splicing 
tape  for  the  paper  industry  is 
completely  repulpable  and  re¬ 
sistant  to  heat.  The  new  tape 
is  a  thin  tissue  (3-mils)  coated 
on  both  sides  with  a  water 
soluble  adhesive  that  is  tinted 
green  for  visibility.  It  is  pro¬ 
tected  before  use  by  a  dispos¬ 
able  plastic-coated  liner  that  is 
non-dispersible  in  water.  The 
tape  can  be  applied  by  hand, 
and  because  its  pressure-sensi¬ 
tive  adhesive  grips  immediately 
on  contact,  heat  is  not  required 
to  make  the  splice. 

One-Solution  Wash 

A  one-solution  press  wash, 
called  Squeaky-Kleen,  cuts  press 
down-time  by  two-thirds.  De¬ 
signed  for  use  on  rubber  rollers 
and  blankets,  Squeaky-Kleen 
costs  less  than  one-half  as  much 
as  conventional  two  or  three- 
■step  cleaners.  On  any  press 
equipped  with  an  automatic 
washer,  simply  apply  Squeaky- 
Kleen  to  the  ductor  roll  and 
allow  it  to  run  through  the 
press  until  all  ink  is  removed. 
Then,  apply  clear  water  to  the 
ductor  roll  and  allow  it  to  run 
through  the  press  until  the 
rollers  are  so  clean  they  squeak. 

Blankets  are  washed  by  hand 
in  the  usual  manner;  first  using 
a  cloth  soaked  with  Squeaky- 
Kleen,  and  then  a  cloth  soaked 
with  water. 

Slow-Moving  Tachometer 

A  small,  highly  accurate  elec¬ 
tric  tachometer  measures  speeds 
from  very  slow-moving  sources 
to  an  accuracy  and  readability 
of  1%  of  maximum  speed.  The 
Magneto  may  be  driven  by 
coupling,  gears,  or  sprockets  in 
such  ratio  that  maximum  speed 
of  its  shaft  ranges  from  10 
RPM  to  50  RPM.  This  unit  in¬ 
corporates  a  built-in  precision 
gear  train  with  a  20-to-l  step- 
up  ratio — yet  requires  a  torque 
of  only  20  ounce-inches. 

Desktop  Microfilming 

liOwer  cost  microfilming  for 
a  wide  variety  of  business  docu¬ 
ments,  ranging  from  file  cards 
to  large  ledger  forms,  is  pos¬ 
sible  with  a  new  desktop  ma¬ 
chine  in  which  lenses  can  be 
simply  interchanged  to  provide 
40  to  1,  32  to  1,  and  24  to  1 
reductions.  Fronts  and  backs  of 
the  documents  may  be  photo¬ 
graphed  simultaneously  side  by 
side  on  the  film.  Up  to  29,000 
items,  such  as  reference  cards 
and  bank  checks,  can  be  re¬ 


corded  on  a  100-foot  roll  of 
16mm  film.  An  automatic  feed¬ 
er  offers  speeds  of  over  400 
items  a  minute. 

r 

Economical  Print  Drier 

A  glossy  print  drier,  employ¬ 
ing  a  beltless  drum,  turns  out 
600,  8  x  lO’s  an  hour.  The  unit 
operates  on  1000  watts  and 
plugs  in  a  110  volt,  60  cycle 
outlet. 

• 

Young  Weekly  Ready 
For  New  Home 

Bend,  Ore. 

A  new  home  for  the  Bend 
.Mid^Statesman  and  Mid-State 
Printing  Co.  will  be  constructed 
in  the  next  two  months. 

The  building,  constructed  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  present  plant,  will 
be  of  pumice  block  construc¬ 
tion  and  plans  call  for  razing 
and  removing  of  the  entire  pre¬ 
sent  structure.  The  structure 
will  be  named  the  Mid-State 
Building. 

The  Mid-Statesman  was  es¬ 
tablished  about  six  months  ago 
as  Bend’s  only  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  following  the  strike  of 
the  typographical  union  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  daily  Bend  Bulletin 
over  a  jurisdictional  disagree¬ 
ment  concerning  Teletypesetter 
operation  at  the  Bulletin.  The 
Bulletin  has  continued  daily 
publication  since  that  time  with 
nonunion  composing  room  em¬ 
ployes.  The  Mid-State  Printing 
Co.  has  been  operated  for  about 
two  years  by  the  present  own¬ 
ers,  David  E.  Taylor  and  Leslie 
C.  LaMirande. 

Ontario  Daily  Moves 
To  Bigger  Quarters 

Twwnto 

The  Port  Arthur  (Ont) 
News-Chronicle  has  moved  into 
a  former  Canadian  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  building,  one  of  the 
largest  buildings  in  Port 
Arthur,  at  the  western  end  of  i 
Lake  Superior.  A  59-foot  wide  f 
neon  sign  has  been  placed  atop  f 
the  building  and  dominates  the  I 
city’s  main  street  at  night. 

The  former  government  build¬ 
ing  has  been  completely  reno¬ 
vated  and  a  36-page  highspeed 
press  with  color  facilities,  ha.” 
been  installed  to  print  the  dailyi 
one  of  the  Thomson  Newspaper 
group. 

An  annex  occupying  8,400 
square  feet  of  space  has  been 
built  alongside  to  house  the 
press,  circulation  department 
and  newsprint  storage,  while 
the  rest  of  the  building  is  oc¬ 
cupied  by  other  departments 
of  the  newspaper.  ^ 
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Neojark  sittar-Xebser 

doubles  its  battery  of 

HOE  COLOR-CONVERTIBLE  PRESS  UNITS 


With  the  largest  morning  and  Sunday  circulations 
of  any  newspaper  published  in  New  jersey,  the 
Newark  Star-Ledger  is  anticipating  the  needs  of  its 
future  growth  by  doubling  its  battery  of 
Hoe  Color-Convertible  Presses. 

Six  Color-Convertible  units,  with  color¬ 
printing  facilities,  were  placed  in  operation  in 
October,  1950,  and  six  more  such  units  are 
now  being  installed,  complete  with  Hoe 
reels,  automatic  tensions  and 
web-splicing  mechanisms. 

With  both  batteries  equipped  for  full  ROP 
color  production,  the  Star-Ledger  will  *1^*® 

have  the  most  extensive  facilities  in  the 
state  to  meet  demands  of  advertisers 
for  color. 
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Points  to  Consider 
In  Insurance  Program 


By  (Gordon  A.  O’Brien 

Controller,  Worcester,  (Mass.) 

The  principal  kinds  of  insur¬ 
ance  that  are  generally  consid¬ 
ered  as  necessary  or  desirable 
in  the  newspaper  business  are 
Fire  and  Extended  Coverage, 
either  Business  Interruption  or 
Extra  Expense,  General  Liabil¬ 
ity,  Automobile  Liability,  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation,  Boiler  and 
Machinery,  Criminal  Hazard.s, 
and  Libel. 

The  hazard  that  we  are  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  conceined  with 
is  fire.  One  of  the  greatest 
problems  with  respect  to  this 
coverage  is  ascertaining  the 
correctness  of  the  amount  of 
your  insurance — particularly  in 
view  of  increa.sing  construction 
costs  and  the  higher  replace¬ 
ment  costs  in  recent  years  of 
machinery  and  equipment.  If 
you  have  a  problem  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  you  might  well  consider 
the  services  of  an  appraisal 
company. 

Coinsurance  Disadvantage 

Coinsurance  provides  that  the 
insurance  company  will  grant 
you  a  reduced  rate  in  return  for 
your  agreement  to  insure  a 
stated  percentage  of  the  insur¬ 
able  value  of  your  property.  Al¬ 
though  this  clause  is  to  your 
advantage  if  you  live  up  to  your 
end  of  the  agreement,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  it  to  work  to  your  dis¬ 
advantage  if  you  fail  to  do  so. 

To  illustrate,  suppose  you 
have  property  worth  $1,000,000, 
which  is  insured  under  a  policy 
with  an  80%  coinsurance  clause. 
You  would  be  complying  with 
the  terms  of  that  policy  if  you 
carried  $800,000.  insurance  or 
more. 

Now  suppose  that  the  insur¬ 
able  value  of  your  property  sub- 


Cut  costs  on 
big  heads  and  display 
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Rangemaster 

LINOTYPES 

more  and  bigger  type 
for  less  money 

(•  LINOTYPE 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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sequently  increased  to  $1,250,- 
000,  in  which  event  you  should 
be  insured  for  a  minimum  of 
80%  of  this  amount,  or  $1,000,- 
000.  If  you  had  a  fire  and  had 
failed  to  increase  your  cover¬ 
age,  you  could  only  collect  the 
proportion  of  insurance  you  car¬ 
ried,  $800,000,  to  what  you 
should  have  carried,  $1,000,000, 
times  the  amount  of  any  loss 
that  did  not  exceed  $1,000,000. 
Thus,  if  you  had  a  loss  of  $900,- 
000,  you  could  collect  only  $720,- 
000,  since  you  became  a  coin¬ 
surer  by  failure  to  carry  the 
agreed  percentage  of  value  of 
your  property  at  the  time  of 
loss. 

A  relatively  recent  develop¬ 
ment  in  this  field  is  Repair  and 
Replacement  or  Depreciation 
Reserve  insurance.  This  is  a 
supplementary  coverage  to  the 
usual  type  fire  policy  except  that 
it  provides  coverage  to  the  full 
extent  of  replacement  value. 

Business  Interruption 

There  are  several  bases  upon 
which  Business  Interruption  and 
Extra  Expense  insurance  might 
be  written,  but  the  fundamental 
purpose  is  the  same  as  to  all 
forms,  i.e.,  to  insure  against 
loss  in  earnings.  Business  In¬ 
terruption  insurance  will  serve 
as  a  cushion  against  loss  in 
earnings  and  is  best  suited  for 
those  situations  in  which  pub¬ 
lication  may  be  stopped,  but  it 
will  not  insure  against  any  in¬ 
creased  expenses  that  might  be 
incurred  other  than  to  reduce 
loss. 

If  you  are  able  to  arrange  for 
publication  in  another  plant, 
your  expenses  during  such  a 
period  would  no  doubt  be  ab¬ 
normally  heavy.  Extra  Expense 
insurance  does  not  cover  against 
loss  of  earnings  because  of  the 
interruption  in  publication,  but 
it  does  insure  against  the  added 
costs  that  might  be  incurred 
either  at  your  own  plant  or  in 
using  facilities  elsewhere  if  nec¬ 
essary. 

Because  of  generally  narrow¬ 
ing  profit  margins  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  the  protection 
afforded  by  these  kinds  of  cov¬ 
erage  becomes  increasingly  im¬ 
portant.  This  field  of  insurance 
is  probably  the  most  complicat¬ 
ed  of  any. 

I  believe  it  is  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  to  write  all  liability  cover¬ 
ages,  other  than  automobile,  in 


one  policy — probably  a  compre¬ 
hensive  form.  I  suggest  that 
you  be  sure  this  coverage  is 
comprehensive  in  fact  as  well 
as  form.  For  example,  will  it 
cover  you  at  such  public  events 
you  may  sponsor  as  bowling 
tournaments,  cooking  schools, 
and  spelling  bees,  or  is  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  notify  your  insurance 
carrier  each  time  and  pay  a 
special  premium?  If  so,  an 
oversight  could  be  costly. 

The  trend  in  awards  for  bod¬ 
ily  injury  seems  to  be  upward, 
and  you  might  well  consider 
higher  limits  if  they  are  not 
already  adequate. 

Subrogation  Rights 

Insurance  companies  are  mak¬ 
ing  an  increasing  use  of  their 
subrogation  rights  after  paying 
a  fire  claim.  An  adjoining  prop¬ 
erty  owner  might  collect  on  a 
fire  loss  to  his  property.  If  that 
fire  originated  on  your  premises 
and  could  be  attributed  to  negli¬ 
gence  on  your  part,  the  insur¬ 
ance  company  covering  the 
other  property  owner  might 
then  sue  to  recover  from  you 
the  fire  loss  it  had  paid  that 
other  property  owner.  You 
should  also  consider  this  possi¬ 
bility  in  determining  the  amount 
of  property  damage  limit  to  be 
placed  under  your  general  lia¬ 
bility  policy. 

Your  automobile  liability  cov¬ 
erage  should  be  placed  with  the 
same  company  that  underwrites 
your  general  liability  coverage. 
If  you  should  become  involved 
in  a  suit  that  is  borderline  as  to 
which  policy  should  cover,  there 
is  no  problem  as  to  what  com¬ 
pany  has  responsibility  if  both 
policies  are  with  the  same  one. 

Workmen 's  Compensation 
laws  vary  with  every  state  in 
the  country.  While  your  policy 
should  meet  the  minimum  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  laws  in  your 
state,  it  is  possible  that  it  will 
not  always  cover  in  situations 
that  are  not  normal  to  your 
operations.  For  example,  does 
it  provide  coverage  when  em¬ 
ployes  are  out  of  state  or  while 
flying  ?  If  there  is  a  suit 
brought  to  satisfy  a  death 
claim,  are  there  limits  in  your 
policy  that  will  be  adequate  ?  It 
is  also  desirable  that  this  cover¬ 
age  be  placed  with  the  same 
company  that  writes  your  gen¬ 
eral  and  automobile  liability 
coverages  to  avoid  question  of 
responsibility  in  borderline 
claims. 

Individual  policy  forms  are 
written  covering  the  various 
forms  of  criminal  hazards,  i.e., 
embezzlement  by  employes, 
forgery,  theft,  burglary,  and 
robbery.  Protection  against  lo.ss 
from  all  of  these  kinds  of  dis¬ 


honesty  can  be  obtained  under 
one  Money  and  Securities  policy 
at  approximately  the  same  cost 
as  the  total  for  the  individual 
policies.  There  is  included  in 
this  broad  form  more  liberal 
coverage,  such  as  mysterious 
disappearance,  than  is  obtain¬ 
able  under  individual  policy 
forms,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be 
preferred. 

The  coverage  that  is  probably 
of  the  most  importance  is  your 
fidelity  coverage.  Whether  writ¬ 
ten  as  part  of  a  broad  Money 
and  Securities  policy  or  as  an 
individual  policy,  there  are  two 
acceptable  types  of  fidelity  cov¬ 
erage.  One  of  these  is  known  as 
the  blanket  position  form  and 
the  other  as  the  commercial 
blanket  form.  The  basic  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  the  blanket  position 
form  sets  a  limit  of  liability 
applicable  to  each  employe, 
whereas  the  commercial  blanket 
form  sets  a  limit  for  each  loss 
regardless  of  the  number  of 
employes.  Suppose'  you  have  a 
loss  of  $75,000,  involving  two 
employes.  Under  a  blanket  posi¬ 
tion  bond  for  $25,000  you  could 
collect  $50,000,  whereas  under 
the  commercial  blanket  form 
you  could  collect  only  $25,000. 
It  might  be  debated  as  to  which 
form  is  to  be  preferred.  There 
might  be  some  advantage  under 
the  blanket  position  form  if  col¬ 
lusion  existed  in  connection  with 
a  loss  that  exceeded  the  penalty 
of  the  bond,  but  to  benefit  in 
such  an  instance  it  would  be 
necessary  to  identify  each  em¬ 
ploye.  This  is  not  necessary 
under  the  commercial  blanket 
form  and  thus  might  make  the 
establishment  of  a  claim  easier 
if  there  should  be  a  problem  of 
Identification. 

There  is  also  the  name  sched¬ 
ule  or  position  schedule  type 
bond.  I  do  not  recommend  this 
type  of  coverage,  since  it  is 
hazardous  to  guess  where  your 
losses  might  occur  or  the 
amount  of  the  individual  risks. 

All  of  us  have  no  doubt  from 
time  to  time  had  to  settle  more 
or  less  nuisance  claims  for  libel 
for  relatively  small  amounts. 
Because  of  the  very  nature  of 
our  business,  I  think  it  is  re¬ 
markable  that  there  is  so  little 
occasion  for  libel  suits  of  a 
more  serious  nature.  In  .«pite 
of  this  favorable  experience 
there  is,  of  course,  ever  present 
the  ri.sk  that  we  might  have  to 
pay  a  claim  of  sufficiently  large 
amount  as  to  impair  our  work¬ 
ing  capital.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  think  any  w-ell  balanced 
insurance  program  should  in¬ 
clude  libel  coverage.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  sources  of  this 
coverage  are  relatively  limited. 
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Tape  is  easily 
punched  on  a  ITS  Per¬ 
forator  with  a  type- 
writer-like  keyboard. 


Punched  tape,  feed¬ 
ing  through  a  TTS 
Operating  Unit, 
produces  type  auto¬ 
matically! 


easier 
typecasting 


Teletypesetter-equipped  linecasting  machines.  If 
for  some  reason  you  want  to  set  a  few  lines  of 
type  manually  on  a  Teletypesetter-equipped  line¬ 
casting  machine  it's  easy.  Simply  turn  the  control 
lever  to  the  “off”  position  and  the  machine  is 
ready  for  manual  operation. 

Teletypesetter  reduces  many  problems  encount¬ 
ered  in  operating  a  newspaper,  such  as  overtime, 
operator  shortages,  and  the  constant  struggle  to 
meet  critical  deadlines.  It  also  provides  better 
control  of  production  because  the  tape  can  be 
punched  at  high  speed ...  at  any  location ...  at  any 
time... and  can  be  stored  for  future  use,  or  put 
to  work  immediately  to  set  type  automatically  at 
high  speed. 

Space  doesn't  permit  us  to  tell  our  full  story  here. 
For  further  information  write:  Teletypesetter 
Corporation  Dept.  E5,  2752  North  Clybourn 
Avenue,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 


Teletypesetter  equipment  for  the  past  twenty-four 
years  has  built  a  reputation  as  an  ingenious  econo¬ 
mizer,  reducing  typecasting  costs  as  much  as  40%. 

Teletypesetter  accomplishes  this  cost  reduction  by 
using  the  successful  industrial  engineering  tech¬ 
nique  of  separating  a  single  complex  operation— 
such  as  manual  composition— into  two  simpler 
operations  and  making  one  of  them  completely 
automatic. 

With  Teletypesetter  you  get  easier  and  faster  com¬ 
posing  by  means  of  a  Teletypesetter  Perforator. 
The  Perforator  has  a  keyboard  similar  to  a  type¬ 
writer  and  its  use  can  be  learned  easily  by  anyone 
who  knows  the  typewriter  touch  system.  In  fact, 
a  touch  system  typist  should  be  able  to  turn  out 
usable  tape  in  a  day  or  so  and  after  six  months' 
experience  should  be  capable  of  producing  400 
or  more  12  pica  lines  per  hour. 

When  this  perforated  tape  is  started  through  the 
Teletypesetter  Operating  Unit  (which  is  attached 
to  a  linecasting  machine)  type  is  automatically 
cast  at  the  rate  of  400  lines  an  hour  on  a  standard 
machine,  600  lines  an  hour  on  a  high-speed  ma¬ 
chine.  One  attendant  can  monitor  at  least  four 
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How  Are  You  Fixed  for  Newsprint?  N.  Y.  High  Court 

(Asked  during  ANPA  Convention.)  1  TM  ^  Tfc 

John  F.  Lux  HflCKS  r  hoto  B&n 

Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald-News  ^  York  City  judge  who 

“We’re  carrying  the  usual  _  Y  permitted  pictures  in  Bronx 

supply,  which  in  our  case  is  Children  s  Court  last  month 

six  weeks.  We’d  like  to  see  the  ^  April  2,  page  72)  was 

lae  between  the  mill  and  our  JB. 3"  wwk  by  the 

Appellate  Division  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

Justice  Matthew  J.  Diserio 
let  news  and  television  camera¬ 
men  shoot  pictures  of  nine  teen¬ 
age  boys  who  had  raided  a 
high-school  classroom. 

Stating  that  Justice  Diserio 
had  been  wrong  in  his  action, 
the  decision  added:  “  .  .  .  The 
rule  of  this  court  against  the 
improper  publicizing  of  court 
proceedings  is  a  firm  rule  ap¬ 
plicable  to  all  the  courts  in 
this  department  and  we  enjoin 
upon  all  the  justices  of  these 
courts  a  strict  observance  of 
the  rule.’’ 

No  disciplinary  action  will  be 
taken  against  Justice  Diserio. 


Shoemaker 
Will  Direct 
School  Report 


Hageboecli  Snyder 

W.  T.  Hageboeck 
Iowa  City  (Iowa)  Press-Citizen 
“We’re  a  small  paper,  and 
our  supply  is  adequate.  We  use 
a  little  more  than  a  carload  a 
month  and  keep  an  8-10  weeks’ 
supply  on  hand.  Deliveries,  in 
the  last  two  months  especially, 
have  been  slower  than  usual.” 

Clarence  M.  Snyder 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger 
“It’s  good.  I  mean  we’re  get¬ 
ting  all  the  newsprint  we  want 
when  we  want  it.  Shipments 
have  been  coming  through  on 

time.  We  usually  carry  a  30-  Reid  Fellow  Safe 
day  supply.”  ^  English  Consul  Says 

|C>..  ..JUm  informed  by  its  consulate 

Cardiff,  Wales,  that  Wilfrid 
f  Reid  Foundation 

^  had  been  reported 

missing  in  Europe,  was  in  “good 
I  'jk  H  health”  at  Hereford,  England. 

I  ^  H  Still  unexplained,  however, 
*  was  the  apparent  disappearance 
Ridder  Stackhouse  foi-  three  months  of  the  Utica 

Bernard  H.  Bidder,  Jr. 

nator.  Mr.  O  Driscoll  dropped 
Duluth  (Minn.)  News-Tribune  sight  after  writing  rela- 

As  the  result  of  getting  ad-  tives  and  friends  Dec.  21  from 
ditional  newsprint  last  month,  Copenhagen.  He  expressed  the 
which  will  do  for  the  balance  intention  of  sailing  immediately 
of  the  year,  the  Bidder  pubh-  England.  It  was  ascertained 
cations  situation  is  sound.” 

J.  L.  Stackhouse  Britain  until  March  17. 

Easton  (Pa.)  Express  , 

“It’s  very  good.  It  alway.s  Chicago  Defender 
has  been,  for  that  matter.  We  ^  tsm 

have  our  own  warehouse,  where  “its  50- Year  Mark 
we  keep  a  60-120  day  supply.”  Chicago 

•  The  Chicago  Defender,  Negro 

T»  wr  weekly  newspaper,  observed  its 

Frees  Wonien  Give  50th  anniversary  on  May  5.  Ite 

161  Writing  Awards  properties  today  include  six 

New  Orleans  other  Negn"®  newspapers  in 

The  National  Federation  of  other  cities. 

a  iwo-year  exoeiision  oi  me  pro-  ,  j  Women  gave  out  161  The  Defender  began  its  ^- 

ject  beyond  June  30  1955.  The  announwa  the  ac-  pi.i2e8  in  16  classifications  of  ond  half  century  by  presenting 

Fund  sunnlemented  its  original  ®®P^"®®  membership  of  two  the  annual  writers’  contest  here  to  President  Eisenhower  its 
grant  by  $33,822.31  to  enable  publications,  both  of  13.  There  were  616  entries,  ninth  Robert  S.  Abbott  Me- 

SERS  to  complete  its  first  year.  Lima,  Peru.  They  are  the  mom-  A  plaque,  presented  by  the  mo  rial  Award  for  extending 
•  ing  daily  La  Prensa  and  the  Federation  for  the  first  time  “the  “area  of  democracy  in  the 

R  1*  t*  •#  r*  t  evening  daily  Ultima  Hora.  this  year  to  the  state  group  United  States  and  throughout 

liaaioactlVlty  Gouni  This  increases  to  13  the  number  having  the  greatest  number  of  the  world.”  The  award  is  in 

Denver  of  publications  that  have  joined  winners,  went  to  the  Arizona  memory  of  the  late  Robert  Ab- 

A  sign  of  the  atomic  ag^:  the  auditing  service  established  Press  Women,  whose  members  bott,  who  founded  the  De- 
The  Denver  Post  prints  daily  last  year  for  the  Latin  Ameri-  received  a  total  of  18  awards  fender.  John  H.  Sengstacke  i* 
the  radioactivity  count  in  the  can  area  by  the  Inter  American  for  articles  published  in  news-  the  present  publisher  of  the  De- 
®ir-  Press  Association.  papers  and  magazines.  fender. 
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Buckwalfar 


New  at  SHELL 


A  PICTURE  ROUND-UP  OF  SOME  ACTIVITIES  THAT 
MADE  NEWS  OUTSIDE  THE  PETROLEUM  WORLD. 


FLEET  WORK.  In  minutes,  this  Shell-trained  oil  detec¬ 
tive  can  now  diagnose  truck  engine  ills  such  as  faulty  oil 
filters,  thermostats  and  cooling  systems— in  time  to  avoid 
costly  damage  and  major  repair  bills.  Shell’s  ADC  Oilprint 
analysis,  announced  for  big  fleet  operators  recently,  is  an¬ 
other  example  of  far-thinking  Shell  research. 


BUG  HATERS.  The  “most  economical,  most  ef¬ 
fective  bug-fighters  yet  devised,”  says  Coronet  maga¬ 
zine  of  aldrin  and  dieldrin,  developed  by  Shell 
Chemical  Corporation.  Tested  world-wide  over  a 
six-year  period,  these  lethal  pesticides  will  destroy 
whole  armies  of  man’s  insect  enemies,  in-  /YTTYk 
eluding  sub-surface  root  grubs  which  im- 
pede  the  growth  of  cornstalk,  above,  left.  fiSHELti 
Shell’s  big  investment  in  research  is  a 
solid  investment  in  the  future  for  all  of  us. 


GROUND  ATTACK.  West  of  San  Antonio,  a  Shell 
exploration  crew  uses  the  new  technique  of  “pattern  shoot¬ 
ing”  in  search  for  oil.  Simultaneous  blasts  send  shock 
waves  deep  into  the  ground,  help  geologists  locate  possible 
oil  pockets.  “Pattern  shooting”  is  one  of  the  look-ahead 
techniques  constantly  employed  by  Shell  crews.  These 
techniques  heliied  Shell  bring  in  many  new  fields  last  year. 


36  Attend 
First  Seminar 
On  Design 

Thirty-six  news  executives 
from  newspapers  participated  in 
the  Farrar  Seminar  on  News¬ 
paper  Design  this  week  in  New 
York.  This  was  the  first  of  four 
courses  sponsored  by  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Co.  Others  will 
be  in  Chicago,  New  Orleans  and 
San  Francisco. 

Gilbert  Farrar,  who  has  de¬ 
signed  over  60  American  news¬ 
papers  including  several  Ayer 
Award  winners,  said  the  sem¬ 
inars  would  explore  all  ap¬ 
proaches  to  making  newspapers 
more  readable  and  attractive. 

Harmon  Phillips,  managing 
editor  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tri¬ 
bune,  came  the  longest  distance 
to  attend  the  five-day  session. 

Other  participants :  Dermot 
Baker,  ne'ws  editor,  Montreal 
(Que.)  Star;  Isadore  Barmash, 
copy  editor,  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions,  New  York;  William  J. 
Bassett,  managing  editor.  Port 
Chester  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Item; 
Garrett  D.  Byrnes,  production 
editor.  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Bulletin;  John  H.  Col¬ 
burn,  managing  editor,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch; 
William  B.  Dickinson,  news 
editor,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bul¬ 
letin;  Charles  Dickson,  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  J  acksonville 
(Fla.)  Times-Union;  Dow  H. 
Drukker  III,  reporter,  Passaic 
(N.  J.)  Clifton  Herald-News; 

William  J.  Foote,  managing 
editor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cour- 
ant;  David  D.  Geesey,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Williamsport  (Pa.) 
Grit;  Louis  B.  Goodenough,  edi¬ 
tor,  Retailing  Daily,  New  York; 
Andrew  Gunselman,  composing 
room  foreman.  New  York  Mir¬ 
ror;  S.  R.  Herder,  news  editor, 
St.  Johns  (Newfoundland)  Tele¬ 
gram;  Edward  J.  Hughes,  vice- 
president,  Westchester  County 
Publishers,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. ; 
John  F.  James,  executive  editor, 
Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune- 
Democrat;  Harvey  Katz,  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor,  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Herald;  J.  V. 
Kingsbury,  managing  editor, 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Star; 

Donald  W.  Koppel,  Overseas 
Publications,  Mergenthaler  Lin¬ 
otype  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Max 
E.  Krayer,  production  planning 
Department,  Mergenthaler  Lin- 
otjrpe'  Co.,  Brooklyn;  Pierre- 
Paul  Lafortune,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Montreal  (Que.)  Le  Petit 
Journal;  Jack  H.  Lockhart,  as¬ 
sistant  general  editorial  man¬ 


ager,  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers;  Louis  Mandell,  wire  edi¬ 
tor,  Manchester  (Conn.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Herald; 

Joseph  E.  Meagher  Jr.,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Erie  (Pa.)  Times; 
Elmer  H.  Miller,  editor,  vice- 
president,  New  Rochelle  (N.  Y.) 
Standard  Star;  Jules  L.  Plan- 
gere,  production  manager,  As- 
bury  Park  (N.  J.)  Press;  John 
K.  Quad,  executive  editor.  New 
Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Daily  Home 
News  and  Sunday  Times;  John 
C.  Quinn,  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal  and  Bulletin;  John  K. 
Richards,  editor,  Pottsville 
(Pa.)  Republican;  William  E. 
Seeley,  city  editor,  Yonkers  (N. 
Y.)  Herald  Statesman; 

Hinson  Stiles,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  New  York  Mirror;  Douglas 
Taylor,  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son, 
Inc.,  New  York;  Herman  Thom¬ 
as,  art  editor.  New  York  Mir¬ 
ror;  Peyton  B.  Winfree  Jr.,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  Lynchburg  (Va.) 
News  and  Daily  Advance; 
James  A.  Woodworth,  editor 
Mount  Vernon  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Argus,  and  Marshall  D.  Yarrow, 
editor,  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen. 

• 

2  Women  Seek 
Funds  for  Daily 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Public  stock  subscription  is 
being  sought  for  a  proposed 
morning  newspaper  here.  Plans 
were  announced  this  week  by 
Mrs.  Mary  H.  Long  and  Mrs. 
Christine’  R.  Rickert,  publishers 
of  the  semi-weekly  Iredell 
County  News. 

The  sale  of  stock,  they  said, 
would  provide  the  paper  with 
enough  new  equipment  to  enter 
the  tri-wefckly  field  and  to 
eventually  “become  a  daily.” 

The  20,000-population  com¬ 
munity  is  a  battleground  for 
three  of  the  state’s  largest 
momingers  —  the  Charlotte 
Observer,  the  Winston  -  Salem 
Journal  and  the  Greensboro 
Daily  News. 

Mrs.  Long  is  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  of  the  States¬ 
ville  Daily,  purchased  two  yeai  s 
ago  by  the  Statesville  Daily  Re¬ 
cord.  She  began  the  Iredell 
County  News  as  a  weekly  18 
months  ago,  expanding  it  to  a 
semi-weekly  a  year  ago. 

• 

Union  Names  Editor 

Washington 

The  International  Executive 
Board  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  has  named 
Justin  McCarthy,  former  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaperman,  as  editor 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
Journal,  offical  union  publica¬ 
tion. 


Lee  Obtains 
Proof  of  ITU 
Help  to  Rival 

Glenn  C.  Lee,  publisher  of  the 
Kennewick- Pasco  (Wash.)  Tri- 
City  Herald,  said  here  recent¬ 
ly  that  he  had  obtained  an 
admission  by  Woodruff  Ran¬ 
dolph  that  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  funds  helped 
to  support  the  Columbia  Basin 
News  at  Pasco. 

Mr.  Whitehead  nervously 
wrote  down  the  demands  on 
paper  attached  to  the  clapboard, 
then  returned  to  his  office  in 
town. 

Within  an  hour  the  extra  edi¬ 
tion  was  printed.  Under  huge 
type  proclaiming  it  an  extra, 
the  edition  told  of  the  riot,  list¬ 
ed  the  demands  and  a  special 
run  of  100  copies  said  that  Mr. 
'Whitehead  was  calling  the  gov¬ 
ernor  to  come  to  Rusk  and  medi¬ 
ate  the  differences,  and  that  of¬ 
fending  attendants  had  been 
fired. 

In  exchange  for  what  editor 
Whitehead  had  done,  Riley 
promised  no  more  blood  would 
be  shed,  although  the  riot  was 
not  immediately  halted.  A  later 
trip,  to  return  the  papers  to 
the  security  ward,  and  talks 
with  Ranger  Capt.  Bob  Crowder 
finally,  six  hours  after  it  start¬ 
ed  broke  the  back  of  resistance. 
But  in  the  grateful  words  of 
superintendent  Castner,  it  was 
the  quick  action  on  the  part  of 
Publisher  Whitehead  which  dis¬ 
pelled  the  red  fog  tong  enough 
for  a  measure  of  reason  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  maddened  inmates 
so  that  the  riot  would  come  to 
an  end. 

• 

Insurance  Co.  Profit 
Aids  En^avers’  Union 
Members  of  the  International 
Photo  Engravers’  Union  are 
finding  that  it  pays  to  have  a 
financial  interest  in  an  insur¬ 
ance  company. 

Some  28  years  ago  Matthew 
Woll,  then  president  of  the 
union,  helped  to  found  the  Union 
Labor  Life  Insurance  Company 
and  became  its  first  president. 
He  has  just  stepped  aside  from 
that  post  to  be  executive  chair¬ 
man  while  Edmund  P.  Tobin,  his 
longtime  associate,  moves  up  to 
the  presidency. 

Wilfrid  T.  Connell,  union 
president,  commented  on  the 
“outstanding  financial  success” 
of  the  venture  in  his  May  bulle¬ 
tin  to  members,  noting  that  the 
stock  dividend  had  been  in 
creased  from  5%  to  6^f. 


What  Our 
Readers  Say 

(Continued  from  page  2) 


perhaps  was  hastily  prepared 
and  written. 

The  University  of  Michigan 
and  the  National  Foundation 
for  Infantile  Paralysis  had 
considered  placing  the  reports 
and  abstracts  in  a  locked  room, 
admitting  reporters  and  hold¬ 
ing  them  there  to  study  the  re- 
poit  until  10:20  a.m.,  the 
lease  date.  Also  consider-  ’ 
ation  had  been  given  to  a 
pledge  agreeing  to  observe  the 
release  date.  These  were  aban¬ 
doned  because  of  confidence  in 
the  guest  writers  and  commen¬ 
tators,  and  because  that  is  not 
the  decent  way  for  a  Univer¬ 
sity  to  handle  a  scientific  meet¬ 
ing. 

Admittedly  it  would  have 
been  desirable  in  most  circum¬ 
stances  for  the  University  to 
have  delivered  full  copies  of  the 
Francis  report  far  enough  in 
advance  for  each  writer  to  di¬ 
gest  it,  but  this  was  not  feas¬ 
ible  for  two  reasons:  the  re¬ 
ports  were  not  ready;  and 
there  were  suspicions  that  with 
so  much  interest  no  release  date 
would  long  be  observed. 

As  to  the  reliability  of  the 
University’s  news  release,  sub-«  p 
sequent  scientific  information 
including  the  press  conference 
interviews  the  same  day  have 
established  its  accuracy. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunder¬ 
stood  in  this.  I  appreciate  also 
the  pressures  on  communica¬ 
tions’  people,  and  I  admire  the 
way  they  worked  on  this  as 
on  other  stories.  They  too  were 
under  pressure.  My  point  is 
that  the  article  is  not  suffici¬ 
ently  representative  either  of 
the  opinions  of  many  of  the 
participant  writers  or  of  the 
problems  that  were  faced. 

Arthur  L.  Brandon 
Univ.  of  Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Pictures  of  Violence 

To  THE  Editor:  What  are 
we  seeking  in  news  photo  con¬ 
tests?  I  think  it’s  rather  strange 
that  the  top  spot  news  pictures 
should  depict  only  violence  and 
horror.  What  a  pote'ntial  weapon 
against  us  that  fact  could  be  to 
the  Communists! 

Were  those  the  best,  not  of 
the  nation,  but  of  those  sub¬ 
mitted?  Naturally! 

Let’s  start  now  to  plan  our 
campaign  to  swing  the  top  hon¬ 
ors  away  from  the  morbid  side 
of  life. 

Gardner  Bot> 

Santa  Maria  (Calif.)  Times. 
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U.S.  Complaint 

(Continued  from  page  16B) 

joined  from  operating;  and 
maintaining  any  recognition 
system. 

3.  That  each  of  the  defend¬ 
ants  be  enjoined  from  follow¬ 
ing  any  policy  or  adopting  or 
continuing  in  effect  any  by-law, 
rule,  regulation,  form  of  con¬ 
tract,  understanding  or  agree¬ 
ment: 

^  (a)  to  fix  or  establish  the 

amount  of  agency  commission; 
(b)  pursuant  to  which  any 
member  of  the  defendant  media 
association  denies  credit  or 
agency  commission  to  any  ad¬ 
vertising  agency;  (c)  relating 
to  rebating  or  splitting  agency 
commissions;  or  (d)  requiring 
or  inducing  any  member  of  the 
defendant  media  associations 
to  adhere  to  its  published  card 
rates. 

4.  That  the  defendant  4A  be 
enjoined  from  adopting  or  con¬ 
tinuing  in  effect  any  by-law, 
rule,  regulation,  form  of  con¬ 
tract,  code  of  ethics  or  state¬ 
ment  of  policy  which  requires 
or  induces  its  members  to  re¬ 
frain  from  competing  w’ith 
each  other  for  new  bu.siness. 

6.  That  each  of  the  defend- 
►  •  ants  be  required  to  re^^se  its 


(Continued  from  page  7) 
yond  legal  right  and  if  the  law 
has  changed  by  Supreme  Court 
decision,  as  they  told  us  it  had 
starting  about  10  years  ago,  we 
will  adjust  to  whatever  the  law 
may  now  be. 

We  emphasized  that  the  press 
claims  no  special  position  for 
itself.  That  it  wants  or  would 
accept  no  disposition  of  the 
matter  except  in  accord  with 
proper  application  of  current 
law.  We  thought  there  was  ad¬ 
vantage  to  everyone,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  fairness,  if  we  could  talk 
the  whole  situation  over  with 
■  them. 

When  we  expressed  those 
things  we  were  told  we  could 
talk  and  they  would  not  rush 
the  talk  provided  the  talks 
would  end  in  a  consent  decree; 
no  willingness  to  talk  about 
whether  or  not  the  .\nti-trust 
Division  had  gotten  the  right 
understanding  of  our  activities 
—whether  they  might  be  wrong 
on  some  facts,  as  they  were  in 
the  early  stages  when  they 
thought  a  “Standard  Rate  Card” 
meant  advertising  rates  were 
I  standard  instead  of  it  being 
merely  a  card  standardized  in 

editor  6l  publisher 


by-laws  so  as  to  bring  them 
into  conformity  with  law’,  to 
submit  such  revisions  to  this 
Court  for  approval  and,  after 
obtaining  such  approval,  to 
furnish  each  of  its  members 
with  a  copy  of  revised  bylaws. 

6.  That  the  plaintiff  have 
such  further,  general,  and  dif¬ 
ferent  relief  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  may  require  and  the 
Court  may  deem  proper  in  the 
|)remises. 

7.  That  pursuant  to  Section 
5  of  the  Sherman  Act,  sum¬ 
mons  issue  to  the  defendant 
APA,  commanding  said  defend¬ 
ant  to  appear  and  answer  the 
allegations  contained  in  this 
Complaint  and  to  abide  by  and 
perform  such  orders  and  de¬ 
crees  as  the  Court  may  make 
in  the  premise.‘i;  and 

8.  That  the  plaintiff  recover 
its  taxable  costs. 

HERBERT  BROWNELL  JR. 

Attorney  General 
STANLEY  N.  BARNES 
.\ssistant  .\ttomey  General 
VICTOR  H.  KRAMER 
Trial  Attorney 
J.  EDWARD  LOMBARD 
United  States  Attorney 
HENRY  M.  STUCKEY 
SAMUEL  WEISBARD 
PAUL  A.  OWENS 
Trial  Attorneys 


size  to  fit  a  number  ten  envel¬ 
ope. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  the 
day,  and  it  is  so  preached  in 
high  Government  places,  that 
people  should  take  time  to  dia- 
cuss  things  before  they  fire  their 
guns.  But,  no,  in  the  Justice 
Department  of  the  Government 
we  couldn’t  sit  down  and  talk 
unless  we  were  talking  about  a 
consent  decree.  We  first  had  to 
agree  to  confess  our  guilt.  The 
only  thing  we  could  talk  about 
would  be  our  sentence.  It  would 
be  in  the  civil  area  of  the  law, 
not  the  criminal,  but  the  idea 
is  the  same. 

And  that  is  why  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  greatly  concerned,  and 
why  you  as  newspaper  men  and 
women  should  be  concerned. 
Concerned  not  that  ANPA 
might  have  to  change  as  court 
law  may  have  changed,  but  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment’s  determination  to  hang 
an  injunction  upon  an  important 
operating  arm  of  the  press — 
.\NP.\ — and  have  it  constantly 
in  court  and  subject  to  the  con¬ 
tempt  determination  of  a  judge, 
on  application  at  any  time  of  a 
Department  of  Justice  that  may 
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have  in  it  people  who  berate  and 
belittle  the  press. 

Don’t  thi^  that  can’t  hap¬ 
pen.  Just  think  of  the  attitude 
toward  the  press  again  recently 
expressed  by  some  people  in 
high  places,  or  recently  there — 
partisans  who  don’t  like  the 
ceaseless  search  of  newspaper¬ 
men  for  news  the  public  is 
entitled  to  have  or  who  try  to 
smear  the  press  with  partisan 
unfairness  because  it  does  not 
view  things  their  way. 

The  importance  of  the  press 
is  not  to  its  owners,  or  the  jobs 
of  its  craftsmen.  Its  importance 
is  to  the  people,  as  the  active 
working  tnistee  of  their  fun¬ 
damental  freedom,  their  right 
to  know  what  their  Government 
is  doing  so  that  it  can  make  the 
proper  decisions,  for  public 
opinion  is  the  true  determinant 
of  our  course. 

Prosecutor  Complex 

So,  when  a  Department  of 
Justice  insists  on  blood  before 
it  will  talk — is  not  willing  to 
discuss  merits  unless  it  has  been 
promised  a  public  victory  and 
some  kind  of  a  restriction  on 
tbe  press — there  is  the  thing 
really  to  worry  about.  A  will 
to  understand  correctly  before 
acting  is  more  important  for  the 
people  to  have  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  than  a  prose¬ 
cutor  complex. 

Do  with  the  press  whatever 
the  changed  law  requires  but 
don’t  be  afraid  to  discuss  the 
facts,  or  reveal  opinions  on  any¬ 
thing  that  contributes  to  proper 
determinations.  The  Department 
of  Justice  has  been  wrong  many 
times  before  in  its  accusations. 

Why  it  isn’t  willing  to  take  a 
further  look  here  with  us  before 
firing,  is  something  for  ponder 
and  for  regret.  The  public 
servant  who  thinks  constructive¬ 
ly  is  willing  to  discuss  facts. 
He  is  not  in  such  a  hurry  after 
almost  two  years  of  thinking 
about  a  matter  that  he  will  not 
take  a  little  time  to  talk,  and 
where  the  result  may  be  so  im¬ 
portant  and  the  interest  of  the 
public  so  great  be  would  do  well 
to  think  more  of  being  right 
and  less  of  exacting  conceded 
victory. 

Top  Man’s  Decision 

Of  one  thing  I  am  satisfied, 
this  decision  to  haul  the  press 
into  court  is  the  decision  of  the 
top  man,  the  Attorney  General 
himself,  joined  by  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  in  charge  of 
the  Anti-Trust  Division,  Stan¬ 
ley  Barnes.  I  would  not  lay  at 
their  door  all  of  the  thinking 
and  purpose  I  would  ascribe  to 
their  underlings  but  I  believe 
they  have  been  too  ready  to 


follow  the  will  of  their  under¬ 
lings. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  avoid  or 
correct  these  mistakes.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  should  and 
still  can,  if  it  will,  talk  this 
situation  over  on  its  full  merits 
with  ANPA.  ANPA  wiU  gladly 
go  into  the  matter  on  such 
basis,  prepared  to  make  any 
necessary  changes.  What  is 
right  is  never  blocked  nor  should 
the  position  of  either  party  be 
“frozen  by  public  announce¬ 
ment.” 

Apart  from  being  willing  to 
discuss  the  matter,  ANPA  has 
not  yet  determined  the  course 
it  should  take  in  the  best  inter¬ 
est  of  ANPA,  the  press,  and 
more  important,  the  public.  We 
had  a  legal  opinion  from  our 
counsel  and  that  was  released 
for  all  to  see. 

ANPA’s  Board  has  not  all  the 
information  it  should  have  be¬ 
fore  making  its  decision.  It  ask¬ 
ed  the  Justice  Department  for  a 
copy  of  the  proposed  bill  of  com¬ 
plaint  but  that  was  denied; 
presumably  the  victory  complex 
might  be  injured  by  revealing 
the  Department’s  intended  lines 
of  evidentiary  attack. 

It  is  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  that  blocks  full  construc¬ 
tive  discussion — a  .simple  proce¬ 
dure  accepted  as  fair  and  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  modem  in  other 
fields  of  pos.sible  disagreement — 
by  in.sisting  any  such  talk  must 
be  conditioned  on  our  agreement 
to  end  up  saddled  with  a  court 
injunction. 

ANPA  a-sks  only  what  good 
sense  and  good  will  and  fairness 
should  quickly  grant  particular¬ 
ly  from  a  Government  agency, 
and  so  long  as  it  is  refused 
ANPA  must  move  with  added 
concern  and  caution.  Its  course 
will  be  determined  by  a  deep 
consciousness  of  its  trusteeship 
of  the  free  press  for  the  peopla. 

ANPA  is  not  looking  for  a 
fight.  It  hopes  there  need  be 
none.  It  is  prepared  to  help 
avoid  one.  But  it  never  runs  for 
cover  when  it  is  challenged  and 
it  puts  fundamental  fairness  and 
constructive  result  above  legal 
maneuvering  and  victory  com¬ 
plexes. 

• 

To  Honor  Knight 

Chicago 

Friends  of  the  Chicago  Public 
Library  will  honor  John  S. 
Knight,  president  of  Knight 
Newspapers  and  editor-publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  at 
their  15th  annual  authors’ 
luncheon  here  May  21  at  the 
Hotel  Sherman.  The  luncheon 
will  culminate  “Chicago  Public 
Library  Week.” 
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Barnes  Tells 
Why  Roberts 
Wasn’t  Tried 

Washington 

The  Department  of  Justice 
did  not  pros^ute  Roy  Roberts 
on  criminal  monopoly  charges 
in  the  Kansas  City  Star  case 
because  it  was  without  proof 
that  he  committed  a  criminal  of¬ 
fense. 

This  explanation  was  made  to 
a  House  appropriations  subcom¬ 
mittee  when  Rep.  John  J. 
Rooney  of  New  York  quizzed 
Stanley  N.  Barnes,  assistant 
attorney  general,  as  to  why  an 
indictment  against  the  president 
of  Kansas  City  Star  Co.  was 
dropped  a  few  days  before  it 
was  to  come  to  trial. 

The  indictment  was  returned 
a  few  weeks  before  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Administration  took  office. 
The  Antitrust  Division  chief 
said  he  reviewed  the  evidence 
presented  to  the  grand  jury  and 
a  majority  of  his  aides  agreed 
it  was  not  sufficient  to  sustain 
prosecution.  Judge  Barnes  ex¬ 
plained; 

“There  was  a  charge  of  mon¬ 
opolizing  and  attempting  to 
monopolize,  and  restraint  of 
trade  by  certain  activities. 
Roughly  it  was  alleged  that  the 
defendants  in  the  case  refused 
to  sell  advertising  to  individuals 
who  advertised  in  any  other 
medium  than  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  including  radio;  and  that 
they  refused  to  sell  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  their  evening  paper 
separately  from  their  morning 
paper,  and  their  Sunday  paper, 
and  vice  versa  as  among  the 
three;  that  they  exeicised  pres- 
sure  as  to  the  amount  of  ad¬ 
vertising  that  had  to  be  taken 
by  various  individuals  if  they 
were  to  retain  any  advertising 
space  in  the  paper,  and  general¬ 
ly  things  of  that  nature. 

"The  evidence  was  of  two 
types — that  Mr.  Roberts  was 
the  principal  officer  of  the  cor¬ 
poration,  and  as  such  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  what  the  corpora¬ 
tion  was  doing;  and,  secondly, 
certain  conversations  had  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Roberts  and  various 
individual  advertisers. 

"I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  evidence 
based  upon  the  general  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  paper  by  Mr.  Rob¬ 
erts  to  justify  our  asking  a 
criminal  conviction;  and  further 
that  the  evidence  as  to  the  con¬ 
versations  with  advertisers  were 
in  fact,  if  anything,  in  support 
of  his  position  that  he  knew 


nothing  about  what  Mr.  Sees 
(Emil  A.  Sees,  advertising  man¬ 
ager)  was  allegedly  doing.” 

Judge  Barnes  said  Attorney 
General  Herbert  Brownell  was 
consulted  and  the  indictment 
was  dismissed  with  his  ap¬ 
proval. 

A  jury  found  the  Star  and 
Mr.  Sees  guilty  on  some  of  the 
government’s  counts. 

Legal  action  aimed  at  up¬ 
setting  the  jury  verdict  con¬ 
tinued  this  week.  Federal 
Judge  Richard  M.  Duncan,  who 
presided  at  the  lengthy  trial 
last  Winter,  gave  attorneys  for 
the  Star  Company  and  Mr. 
Sees,  until  June  1  to  file  a  reply 
to  the  Government’s  90-page 
brief  opposing  a  defense  mo¬ 
tion  for  acquittal  or  new  trial. 

• 

N.  Y.  Post  Sues 
To  Get  Transcript 

The  New  York  Post  served 
papers  to  a  judge  and  a  court 
stenographer  this  week  in  hopes 
of  securing  a  transcript  of  the 
judge’s  charge  to  the  jury  in  a 
recent  manslaughter  case. 

In  the  application  to  Supreme 
Court  in  Brooklyn,  to  be  heard 
May  20,  Post  counsel,  former 
Judge  Samuel  H.  Rifkind,  asked 
for  an  order  under  the  Civil 
Practices  Act  requiring  Sidney 
Strimpel,  the  stenographer,  to 
provide  the  transcript. 

The  action  followed  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  Strimpel  to  sell  this 
section  of  the  trial  record  to 
the  Po.st  and  Judge  Leibowitz’ 
assertion  that  no  newspaper 
had  the  right  to  a  transcript  of 
the  trial. 

• 

Gaiiiietts  Receive 
Roche§ter  Civic  Medal 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
The  City  of  Rochester  con¬ 
ferred  its  Civic  Medal  on  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fiank  E.  Gannett  this 
week  in  recognition  of  their 
distinguished  seiwices  in  cul¬ 
tural  fields. 

Mrs.  Gannett,  the  former 
Caroline  Werner,  accepted  the 
medal  for  both.  The  publisher 
meanwhile  was  “on  the  mend” 
and  off  the  critical  list  at  High¬ 
land  Hospital  where  he  has 
been  a  patient  since  April  15. 

• 

Loeb  Divorce  Valid 

Montpelier,  Vt. 
A  Reno  divorce  granted  to 
William  Loeb,  publisher  of 
newspapers  in  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire,  is  valid,  the 
Vermont  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled.  The  couit  upheld  a  Ver¬ 
mont  court’s  award  of  $450  a 
month  to  Mrs.  Eleanore  McAl¬ 
lister  Loeb  for  support  of  their 
daughter,  Penelope. 


Words,Words- 
62  Champs 
Under  a  Spell 

Washington 
Sixty-two  boys  and  girls  in 
their  early  teens  and  pre-teens 
will  gather  here  next  week  to 
prove  that  orthography  is  not 
one  of  the  vanishing  arts. 

For  these  youngsters  the  art 
of  correct  spelling  is  duck  soup 
or,  to  put  it  more  appropriately, 
alphabet  soup.  They  are  the  best 
elementary  school  spellers  in 
the  land. 

The  event  that  brings  them 
here  is  the  28th  annual  National 
Spelling  Bee,  sponsored  by  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  in 
18  cities  and  42  other  U.  S. 
newspapers. 

.\t  stake  will  be  $3,560  in 
cash  prizes  and  top  honors  in 
a  contest  that  has  involved  more 
than  5,000,000  school  children 
in  every  part  of  the  country 
since  the  competition  began  at 
the  classroom  level  several 
months  ago. 

The  championship  contest — 
conducted  orally,  “one-miss-and- 
out”  in  the  traditional  spelling 
bee  manner — will  take  place  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce 
auditorium  on  Thursday,  May 
19.  The  public  is  invited. 

Last  year’s  champion,  14- 
year-old  William  Cashore  of 
Norristown,  Pa.,  will  tos.s  out 
the  first  word  in  the  contest  and 
will  remain  as  a  one-man  root¬ 
ing  section  for  his  13-year-old 
brother,  Michael,  Norristown’s 
1955  champ. 

Another  special  guest  will  be 
a  blind  13-year-old  Virginia 
school  girl  who  missed  her  re¬ 
gional  championship  by  only  one 
letter  in  one  word.  Peyton 
Abbitt  of  Appomattox,  Va.  has 
been  invited  to  Washington  to 
enjoy  some  of  the  Bee  Week 
program  but  not  to  compete,  in 
a  tribute  to  her  courage  and 
ability  and  as  an  inspiration  to 
other  children  similarly  handi¬ 
capped. 

Top  prize  in  the  contest  is 
$500  in  cash,  a  loving  cup  and 
an  extra  $100  for  expenses  on 
a  weekend  visit  to  New  York 
City.  Second  prize  will  be  $300 
and  third  prize  $100.  The  next 
20  finalists  will  receive  $50  each 
and  the  remaining  39  contest¬ 
ants  $40  each. 

The  national  contest  is  under 
the  general  direction  of  Charles 
Schneider,  editorial  promotion 
director  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. 


Missouri  U’s 
J-Week  Hears 
TV  Criticism 

Columbia,  Mo. 
Criticism  of  the  television 
field,  journalistic  observations 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  hard¬ 
hitting  refiections  on  press 
freedom  highlighted  the  46th 
annual  Journalism  Week,  which 
clo.sed  May  7  at  the  University 
of  Missouri.  '  "" 

Robert  U.  Brown,  editor  and 
president  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  called  television  a  "rich 
man’s  medium”  in  his  address 
at  the  Journalism  Banquet  May 
f>.  Mr.  Brown  declared  that 
television  has  done  newspapers 
as  much  good  as  harm  and  ob¬ 
served  that  it  is  “getting  so 
expensive  that  it  is  as  much  of 
a  threat  to  itself  as  it  is  to 
any  other  medium.” 

The  editor  of  E  &  P  noted 
that  advertising  is  not  expen 
sive  when  it  produces  results 
and  said  high  costs  do  not  deter 
advertisers  if  they  get  their 
money’s  worth. 

“The  only  conclusion  is  that 
the  sales  impact  of  even  a  top- 
ranking  TV  show  is  not  as 
great  as  had  been  anticipated,” 
asserted  Mr.  Brown.  • 

William  Randolph  Hear.s*  Jr, 
editor-in-chief  of  Hearst  News¬ 
papers,  and  Frank  Conniff,  his 
editorial  assistant,  reported  on 
their  recent  visits  to  Moscow. 

W.  E.  Christenson,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  editor,  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald,  called  for  real 
press  freedom  and  attacked 
government  news  releases, 
press  conferences,  briefing  ses¬ 
sions  and  some  of  the  practices 
based  on  protection  of  national 
security. 

“If  the  .\merican  press  does 
its  job,  if  it  remains  eternally 
alert  and  on  guard,  it  is  the 
force  which  will  guarantee  tha* 
the  whole  Constitution  will 
live,”  declared  Mr.  Christenson 
“The  newspaper  is  an  institu¬ 
tion  developed  to  furnish  that  ■ 
check  upon  government  which 
no  constitution  has  been  able  to 
provide.” 

The  three  components  of  the 
role  of  the  modern  newspaper 
in  community  life  are  vi.sion. 
purpose  and  work,  Carl  L. 
Estes,  publisher,  Lon  g  v  it  v 
(Tex.)  News  and  Journal,  said. 

The  Columbia  Missourian  was 
awarded  first  place  for  general 
excellence  among  daily  news¬ 
papers  of  Missouri  by  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Press  Association  and  the 
(Irani  City  Times-Tribune  was 
named  the  best  weekly. 
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makes  Stainless  for  Atomic  Ashcans 

Atomic  energy  is  probably  the  greatest  potential  user  of 
stainless  steel  equipment.  It  may  already  be  the  most  greedy 
stainless  consumer. 

Even  the  smallest  civilian  laboratories  using  "hot”  materials 
probably  should  have  counters  and  sinks  of  stainless.  The  disposal 
systems  for  atomic  waste  and  the  ashcans  in  which  the  waste  is 
buried  are  stainless  steel. 

Military  demand  for  atomic  energy  ha:;  received  so  much 
publicity  that  we  tend  to  lose  sight  of  much  civilian  potential. 

The  backlog  of  probable  demands  for  civilian  atomic  power  pro¬ 
vides  a  vast  future  for  stainless  steels.  Republic  is  now  increasing 
its  stainless  finishing  capacity  by  22,000  tons  a  year.  Republic 
•  Steel  is  the  largest  manufacturer  of  stainless  and  alloy  steels. 

Republic  Steel 

General  Offices:  Cleveland  1,Ohio 

Where  diversification  makes  the  backiog  iast  ionger 
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Promotion  Dept. 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

man  of  the  board,  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  AN  PA,  described 
the  promotion  department  as 
the  “blocking  fullback”  of  the 
newspaper  team.  He  addressed 
the  Monday  dinner  at  which 
NNPA  past  presidents  were 
honored. 

The  promotion  department  is 
not  the  quarterback  of  the 
newspaper  team,  nor  should  it 
be,”  he  asserted.  “It  is  not  de¬ 
signed  to  run  the  team  nor 
would  it  function  well  in  that 
capacity.  The  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  is  a  hard-working,  block¬ 
ing  fullback.  It  carries  out 
many  assignments  which  help 
make  the  newspaper  team  click. 
It  frequently  throws  the  key 
block  that  lets  the  ball  carrier 
— circulation,  advertising,  news 
— get  away  for  the  long  gain 
and  the  touchdown.  On  occasion 
the  promotion  department  is 
called  on  in  the  clutch  to  carry 
the  ball  by  itself  and  does  so 
vigorously  and  successfully.” 

Martin  Tarpey,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  offered  four  guideposts 
to  sound  newspaper  research. 


namely,  (1)  have  a  definite  ob¬ 
jective;  (2)  plan  your  question¬ 
naire  carefully;  (3)  make  sure 
that  your  sample  is  right  and 
adequate';  (4)  for  pe^onal  in¬ 
terviews,  use  trained  interview¬ 
ers.  Such  were  the  standards 
used  by  the  Sun-Times,  he  said, 
in  developing  its  “It  Takes  Two 
in  Chicago”  circulation  study. 

Clarence  Harding,  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  showed  how  a 
readership  study  of  that  paper’s 
letterpress  Sunday  magazine 
section  offset  the  so-called 
glamour  of  color  roto.  The  fact 
the  section  had  high  readership, 
he  said,  proved  to  the  paper 
and  to  agencies  that  it  could 
do  a  job  for  them.  The  result, 
he  added,  has  been  increased 
national  linage. 

Arthur  Keeney,  Canton  (Ohio) 
Repository,  said  a  news  depart¬ 
ment  survey  of  shopping  cen¬ 
ters  has  been  used  effectively  to 
give  both  the'  shopping  center 
merchants  and  downtown  re¬ 
tailers  a  better  understanding 
of  retail  shopping  trends. 

Ed  Templin,  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald-Leader,  reported  on  the 
new  survey  “Who  Listens  to 
Radio  and  Who  Watches  TV,” 
showing  how  the  paper’s  94.7% 
home  county  coverage  made 


SOUTHERN  BAPTIST  CONVENTION 

May  18-21  Miami,  Fiorida 

May  18-21  more  than  15,000  messengers  and  visitors 
will  gather  in  Miami,  Florida,  for  their  98th  annual 
convention. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  to  the  press  of  America 
that  among  other  important  items  of  business  the  con¬ 
vention  will  consider  a  resolution  calling  for  wider  use 
of  newspaper  space. 

The  convention  will  be  covered  by  the  wire  services, 
a  dozen  of  the  leading  Southern  and  Southwestern 
papers.  We  invite  you  to  write  or  telephone  for  any 
special  assistance  we  can  render  your  paper.  Wire 
Albert  McClellan,  press  representative,  Columbus  Hotel, 
Miami,  Florida. 

One  of  the  fastest  growing  Christian  denomi¬ 
nations  in  America  is  the  Southern  Baptist  Con¬ 
vention.  Within  the  next  three  years  this  re¬ 
ligious  body  expects  to  pass  the  time  when  it 
will  be  adding  two  new  churches  a  day,  baptiz¬ 
ing  1,000  new  members  a  day  and  giving  nearly 
one  million  dollars  a  day.  At  the  end  of  1954 
there  were  8,161,495  members  in  29,899 
churches.  In  1954  total  gifts  were  $305,573,165, 
a  ten  per  cent  increase  over  1953. 

Executive  Committee 

Southern  Baptist  Convention 
Porter  Routh,  executive  secretary-treasurer 
127  Ninth  Ave.  North 
Nashville,  Tennessee 


radio  and  television  “coverage” 
look  sick  when  it  came  to  sets 
turned  on.  This  study  is  being 
combined  with  a  telephone 
monitored  survey  to  gain  furth¬ 
er  information  on  local  pro¬ 
grams,  he  stated.  The  latter 
study  is  following  the  pattern 
used  by  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  reported  at  the  NAEA 
convention  last  January. 

Len  Bach,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer,  told  of  its  auto  re¬ 
gistration  survey,  covering 
Philadelphia  and  suburbs, 
which  not  only  aids  automobile 
dealers,  but  shows  the  growing 
economic  importance  of  the  sub¬ 
urban  market  in  terms  of  kinds 
of  cars  purchased. 

George  Savage,  San  Bernard¬ 
ino  (Calif.)  Sun-Telegram,  read 
a  paper  prepared  by  Rudy  Mar¬ 
cus,  Riverside  (Calif.)  Daily 
Press,  on  an  effective  market 
data  book.  The  Press  decided 
upon  a  flexible,  loose-leaf  type 
of  market  book,  with  headings 
that  retained  the  agency  man’s 
attention  as  the  story  unfolded 
about  Riverside  and  its  news¬ 
paper. 

Promotion  Primers 
Just  Off  the  Press 

Ed  Templin,  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald-Leader,  presented  the 
first  copies  of  NNPA’s  “News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Primer”  to  the 
13  authors  of  the  new  book 
which  is  designed  to  .serve  as  a 
guide  to  those  who  want  to 
start  in  newspaper  promotion 
and  to  those  who  wish  to  put 
their  promotion  on  an  organ¬ 
ized  basis. 

Mr.  Templin,  who  with  An¬ 
drew  Hertel,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Sentinel,  assembled  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  primer,  said  NNPA 
hopes  the'  book  will  encourage 
smaller  newspapers  to  engage 
in  more  and  better  promotion. 

The  chapter  headings  and 
their  authors  are: 

Public  Relations  Promotion — 
Clarence  W.  Harding,  public 
relations  director.  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune. 

Editorial  Promotion — Frank 
A.  Knight,  managing  editor. 
Charleston  (W.Va.)  Gazette. 

Sports  Promotion — Robert  N. 
Weed,  promotion  manager,  Min¬ 
neapolis  (Minn.)  Star  &  Trib¬ 
une. 

Circulation  Promotion — Cyrus 
H.  Favor,  promotion  manager, 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press. 

Carrier  Incentives  —  Bert 
Stolpe,  promotion  manager,  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  &  Trib¬ 
une. 

Retail  Advertising  Promotion 
—  Edward  H.  Burgeson,  direc¬ 
tor,  Retail  Department,  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

General  Advertising  Promo¬ 


tion — Basil  P.  Caummisar,  pro. 
motion  manager  LouisviUs 
(Ky.)  Times  and  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal. 

Classified  Advertising  Promo¬ 
tion — Joseph  P.  Lynch,  promo- 
tion  manager,  Washington  (D. 

C.)  Post  and  Times-Herald. 

Merchandising  (Marketing) 
Service — M.  G.  Barker,  promo¬ 
tion  director,  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Sun-Times. 

Copy  Service — Millard  Cope, 
publisher,  Marshall  (Teicas) 
News-Messenger. 

Promoting  Special  Pages,  Sec¬ 
tions,  Editions — Ed  Templin, 
promotion  manager,  Lexington  '  "" 
(Ky.)  Herald-Leader. 

Research  Promotion  —  Harry 
Rosten,  research  manager.  New 
York  Times. 

Co-ordinating  Promotion  With 
Other  Departments — Barry  Ur- 
dang,  promotion  manager,  Philo. 
delphia  (Pa.)  Evening  Bulletin. 

Want  Ads  Need 
More  Promotion 

Need  for  more  promotion  to 
build  classified  advertising  vol¬ 
ume  was  stressed  by  Raymond 
Dykes,  Westchester  County 
(N.  Y.)  Newspapers,  president 
of  the  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers. 

“Can  you  imagine  any  other 
business  in  the  world,  grossing 
more  than  %  billion  dollars 
yearly,  that  has  not  a  definitely  ■  r 
planned  advertising  program?” 
he  asked. 

Mr,  Dykes  said  most  every 
publisher  will  give  his  classified 
manager  all  the  manpower  he 
needs,  but  when  it  comes  to  ap¬ 
propriation  of  newspaper  white 
space  that  he  needs  to  strength¬ 
en  and  supplement  the  sales  ef¬ 
forts  of  his  force — that  too  fre¬ 
quently  is  “verboten.” 

He  also  criticized  the  caliber 
of  some  classified  promotion  ads, 
saying  that,  in  many  newspa¬ 
pers,  it  is  “overdone  with  heavy 
or  effusive  words  which  leave  a 
considerable  percentage  of  read¬ 
ers  open-mouthed  but  uninform¬ 
ed.” 

“We’ve  got  to  talk  in  terms 
of  what  they  (the  potential  ad-  ^ 
vertisers)  want  and  how  they  " 
can  get  it,”  he  said,  “always 
remembering  in  the  preparation 
of  our  copy  that  what  is  worth 
printing  is  worth  thinking  about 
first.  The  point  I  think  we  miss, 
in  our  copy,  is  a  failure  to  indi¬ 
cate  to  the  reader  what  he  may 
expect  from  the  want  ads  and 
how  he  might  use  them.” 


Additional  reports 
from  NNPA 
on  Pages  78  and  82 
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>w  Highway 

Are  Solving  America’s 
Highway  Crisis 


America  has  outgrown  its  highways.  There 
are  58  million  vehicles  jammed  onto  a  road 
system  designed  for  half  that  number.  No 
one  foresaw  the  tremendous  increase  in 
weight,  volume  and  speed  of  trafl&c— devel¬ 
opments  that  make  yesterday’s  good  roads 
congested  and  hazardous  for  today’s  traffic. 

That  so  many  of  the  concrete  roads  built 
in  the  ’20s  — and  even  earlier— are  still 
serving  is  a  tribute  to  engineering  foresight 
and  the  durability  of  the  pavement. 

Now  a  new  generation  of  highway  engi- 
eeers  faces  the  gigantic  task  of  redesigning 
and  rebuilding  the  nation’s  roads.  Behind 
the  men  who’ll  meet  this  challenge  are  years 
of  scientific  research  and  engineering  analy¬ 
sis— the  teamwork  of  engineers  and  scien¬ 
tists  in  colleges,  government,  the  Portland 
Cement  Association  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions.  This  cooperation  has  produced  the 
knowledge  and  skills  to  build  safer  and  more 
durable  concrete  roads  than  ever  before. 

In  the  next  10  years  billions  of  dollars 
will  be  invested  in  a  nation-wide  highway 
improvement  program  now  being  planned. 
Needing  attention  first  are  40,000  miles  of 
roads  designated  by  Congress  as  the  Inter¬ 
state  Highway  System.  Only  about  1%  of 
the  country’s  road  mileage,  this  network 
carries  20%  of  the  rural  traffic  and  connects 
most  of  the  nation’s  large  cities.  These 
routes  are  America’s  lifelines.  Over  them 
flow  goods  and  services  essential  to  the 
national  welfare  and  defense. 

In  redesigning  and  rebuilding  the  Inter¬ 
state  Highway  System  the  highway  engi¬ 
neer’s  goal  will  be  safe,  economical  roads. 
Using  low-cmnual-eost  concrete,  the  safety 
pavement,  will  help  him  achieve  this  goal. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

33  West  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago  10,  Illinois 

A  notional  orgonizotion  to  hnprovi  ond  oxtond  tbo  ikos  of  portlond  comont 
ond  (oncroto  . . .  through  xiontifk  rosoorth  ond  onginoortng  Hold  work 


f 


Today’s  wido  vehidos 
con  boroly  pass  on  tti« 
narrow  1  6-  and  1 8- 
foot  povomonts  (abovo) 
built  a  gonerotion  ago. 
To  bo  sofo  for  today's 
trafRc  tho  pavemont  on 
all  principal  highways 
should  bo  built  24-foot 
wido,  os  shown  at  loft. 


Intorsoctions  at  grado  (left)  make  for 
confusion,  congestion  and  collision.  Mod¬ 
em  grade  separations  (above)  eliminate 
such  dangerous  cross-trafRc  hazards. 


Narrow  shoulders  like  this  (left) 
invite  disaster.  Most  heavily- 
traveled  roads  are  unsafe  In  this 
respect.  Wide  shoulders  (above) 
permit  emergency  turnouts,  are  a 
safe  place  to  make  auta  repairs. 
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SYNDICATES 

Kate  Murtah  Creates 


‘Annie  and 

By  James  L.  CoUings 

Anyone  with  only  5-5  eye¬ 
sight  could  see  she  is  a  vision, 
and  this  Kate  Murtah  is  quite 
talented,  too.  Surely  mustn’t 
forget  that;  after  all,  it  is  the 
story. 

It’s  a  nice  story,  an  unusual 
one  in  the  syndicate  field.  It’s 
about  this  34-year-old  lady. 
Miss  Kate,  who  had  a  success¬ 
ful  career  in  show  business  and 
now  is  a  cartoonist. 

‘Annie  &  Fannie’ 

Miss  Charming,  who  toured 
with  Olsen  and  Johnson  and 
played  the  comedy  lead  in 
Broadway’s  “Texas  Li’l  Darl- 
in’,”  has  signed  a  five-year  pact 
with  United  Feature  Syndicate 
to  do  a  daily  chuckle  panel 
called  “Annie  and  Fannie,”  for 
release  June  15. 

The  creation  is  as  funny  as 
Kate  Murtah  is  in  person.  Ask 
any  artist  who  saw  her  perform 
last  month  at  the  annual 
awards  dinner  of  the  National 
Cartoonists  Society  and  you’ll 
be  told  her  pro  clowning  during 
the  delightfully  zany  show  was 
the  smash  of  the  evening. 

“Annie  and  Fannie”  are  two 
frustrated  old — well,  one  has  a 
“built,”  as  they  say  in  the'  fight 
game,  like  a  potato  sack  filled 


Fannie 


with  odd-shaped  rocks.  The 
other  looks  like  a  hangover 
dressed  in  clothes.  But  they’re 
lovable  and  as  human  as  a  mis¬ 
take. 


When  Jim  Freeman,  UP  man¬ 
aging  editor,  first  saw  Kate’s 
batch  of  drawings,  he  said, 
“They’re  so  silly,  they’re  fun¬ 
ny.”  (See  cut.) 

Our  subject’s  real  surname  is 
Murtagh,  but  she  dropped  the 
g  because  everyone  kept  calling 
her  “Murtag.”  Her  mother  was 
a  professional  singer  until  she 


Eighth  in  a  series— 


Readers  React  to  McBride 


Mary  Margaret  McBride  wrote: 

"My  hot  biscuits  never  rise  like  snowy  cumu¬ 
lus  clouds.  My  caramel  frosting,  though  I  go 
heavy  on  the  cream,  never  has  the  smooth 
texture  I  admire.  I'll  never  again  taste  mashed 
potatoes,  handbeaten  with  cream  and  butter 
until  they  almost  float  into  your  mouth." 

H.  K.  of  New  York  wrote  sorrowfully: 

"Your  column  made  me  so  hungry  today  that 
I  went  right  out  and  'et'  but  everything  fell 
so  short  of  what  my  palate  was  anticipating, 
that  I  am  sorry  I  did." 


FOR  READER 
REACTION, 
Print 

McBrides 

5  a  week 
column! 


AP  NEWSFEATURES 


50  Rockefeller  Ploio 
New  York.  20,  N  Y. 


Kate  Murtah 


married  Henry  B.  Murtagh, 
once  a  prominent  theater  organ¬ 
ist. 

“When  I  was  three,”  Kate 
says,  “I  decided  to  be  an  inter¬ 
pretive  dancer  when  I  grew  up. 
At  4%  I  had  mastered  the  art 
of  drawing  to  the  point  where 
I  knew  this  was  my  calling. 

“But  fate  took  over,  and  at 
five  I  started  on  a  long  career 
of  singing.  Daddy  had  a  weekly 
radio  program,  so  every  week 
his  three  daughters  each  sang  a 
solo.  As  one  fan  wrote  me:  ‘I 
never  knew  such  a  little  girl 
could  have  such  a  loud  voice.’  ” 

At  13  Kate  and  her  two  sis¬ 
ters  had  become  a  trio,  spe¬ 
cializing  in  comedy.  Tall  Kate 
(5-9)  developed  into  a  baggy- 
trousered  dancer.  Louella  Par¬ 
sons  described  the  act  as  the 
female  Ritz  brothers. 

Goes  to  School 

One  of  the  sisters  married, 
the  trio  parted  and  Kate  went 
out  on  her  own,  ending  up  with 
that  “Texas  Li’l  Darlin’  ”  thing 
and  appearing  on  TV  shows. 

Came  January,  1954,  and 
Kate  had  time  on  her  pretty 
hands  in  Los  Angeles.  She  de¬ 
cided  to  attend  Billy  Hon’s  car¬ 
toon  school  there.  At  first  he 
didn’t  want  to  take  her  because 
she  was  a  woman.  'Then  the  ex¬ 
newspaper  cartoonist  became 
her  fan  and  encouraged  her. 

“After  one  week,”  she  re¬ 
lated,  “I  knew  I’d  rather  be  a 
cartoonist  than  an  entertainer. 
By  May  I  had  stumbled  on  the 
beginnings  of  ‘Annie  and  Fan¬ 
nie’,  and  by  October  Billy  said 
I  was  ready  to  hit  New  York  in 
January.” 

Hit  New  York  she  did.  UF 
was  the  second  syndicate  she 
visited.  In  no  time  she  was  in 
business. 

Kate’s  a  skilled  photographer 
as  well. 

Sylvester  Stint 

The  Chicago  Tribune — New 
York  News  Syndicate  said  this 


week  that  Bob  Sylvester*! 
“Dream  Street”  human-interest 
New  York  column  is  available 
five  times  a  week.  The  column 
formerly  ran  only  on  Sundays, 
but  will  now  appear  on  Sunday, 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday.  The  fill-in  is  for  Ed 
Sullivan’s  column  which  ran  five 
a  week.  Mr.  Sullivan’s  output 
has  been  cut  to  Monday  and  Fri¬ 
day. 

The  syndicate  said  this  was 
done  by  mutual  agreement. 
“Both  Mr.  Sullivan  and  the 
syndicate  believed,”  a  spokes¬ 
man  said,  “that  he  couldn’t  de¬ 
vote  full  time  to  both  jobs— 
television  and  the  column.” 

Cotton  in  NEA  Again 

The  byline  of  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  historian,  Bruce  Cat- 
ton,  will  return  to  the  NEA 
package  for  a  one-shot  piece  he 
has  authored  for  the  special 
Memorial  Day  release.  Mr. 
Catton’s  byline  was  a  feature 
of  NEA  Service  15  years  ago. 

Sokolsky  Abroad 

Columnist  George  Sokolsky 
(KFS)  will  leave  by  plane 
May  17  to  cover  the  election 
in  Great  Britain.  The  outcome 
of  the  election,  he  feels,  may 
indicate  the  political  trend  for 
several  years  to  come  and  thus 
have  an  efifect  on  the  shaping 
of  U.  S.  policies. 

Mr.  Sokolsky  will  file  his  ^ 
copy  daily  by  cable.  It  goes  to  ' 
more  than  300  newspapers. 

A  Tithe  in  ^Peanuts^ 

“You  might  say  that  God 
owns  a  one-tenth  share  of  the 
comic  strip  ‘Peanuts’,”  wrote 
Willmar  Thorkelson,  Minneap¬ 
olis  Star  religious  news  writer, 
after  interviewing  the  strip’s 
creator,  Charles  M.  Schulz. 

Mr.  Schulz,  whose  United 
Feature  strip  appears  in  some 
120  newspapers,  gives  10%  of 
all  the  strip’s  earnings,  after 
taxes,  to  the  church. 

The  strip  supports  Mr.  Schulz 
and  his  family,  who  tithe  in 
recognition  of  the  claim  they 
believe  God  has  on  their  lives. 
• 

Signs  with  Puck 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  re¬ 
cently  signed  with  Puck — The 
Comic  Weekly  to  represent  its 
Saturday  color  comic  section. 
Puck  advertisers  are  now  of¬ 
fered  the  Chica  g  0  Sunday 
American  comic  section  with  an 
option  to  buy  the  Daily  News 
on  Saturday  at  20%  discount. 
There  is  no  change  in  the 
comics  appearing  in  both  pa¬ 
pers  and  the  Daily  News  sec¬ 
tion  remains  a  tabloid. 
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Even  before  its  first  showing  by  Buick  dealers  just 
a  short  time  ago,  this  new  kind  of  automobile  was 
generating  plenty  of  public  excitement. 

Now  that  it  is  in  full  production— and  on  display— 
and  already  in  the  hands  of  many  eager  buyers— the 
4-Door  Riviera  by  Buick  is  the  biggest  thrill  in  a 
whole  line  of  thrillers. 

It’s  no  wonder— when  you  consider  that  this  is  the 
car  so  many  folks  have  been  asking  for. 

A  true  hardtop,  with  the  sleek  and  racy  look  of  a 
sporty  Convertible— plus  the  steel-roofed  safety  of 
stout  metal  overhead— p/us  the  complete  absence  of 
center  door  posts  above  the  window  line  to  give  you  a 
wholly  unobstructed  view  at  both  sides  . . . 

And  a  true  Sedan  at  the  same  time— with  separate 
doors  to  the  rear  compartment  —  with  the  full 
convenience  of  Sedan  entry  and  exit— and  with  rear- 
compartment  legroom  and  headroom  as  extra- 
generous  as  a  Buick-size  family  Sedan. 

It’s  the  last  word  in  automobiles,  this  big  and  beauti¬ 
ful  4-Door  Riviera— and  a  buy  on  every  count. 


r  or  It  s  coming  on  the  line  in  the  low-priced  Buick 
Special  Series,  and  in  the  high-horsepower-per-dollar 
Buick  Century  Series. 

So  you  get  this  beauty  at  easy-to-take  prices— with 
great  new  V8  power— with  traditional  Buick  room 
and  comfort  and  ride  stability— and  with  the  spectacu¬ 
lar  thrills  and  gas-saving  economy  of  Variable  Pitch 
Dynaflow.* 

See  your  Buick  dealer  this  week  about  the  new  hit 
in  hardtops— the  car  that’s  setting  a  whole  new  trend 
for  the  industry  to  follow. 

BUICK  Division  of  GENERAL  MOTORS 

*Dynaflow  Drive  is  standard  on  Roadmaster,  optional  at  extra 
cost  on  other  Series. 


"h  MILTON  BERIE  STARS  FOR  BUICK 

$#•  th«  Buick'Btrlt  Show  Alftrnof*  Tutsdoy  Ev«n1ngs 


When  better  automobiles  ore  built  Buick  will  build  them 


NNPA 

Promote  Hard  News 
Harder — W  iggins 


Promotion  men  would  do  well 
t«  spend  more  money  and  effort 
in  promoting  “hard”  news  and 
less  on  features,  J.  R.  (Russ) 
Wiggins,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post  and  Times  Herald  man¬ 
aging  editor,  asserted  at  the 
opening  NNPA  session. 

He  offered  a  theoretical  pro¬ 
motion  budget  in  which  15% 
would  go  to  sports,  5%  to  so¬ 
ciety,  1  or  2%  to  financial,  70% 
to  comics  and  features,  and  10% 
to  news.  “And  it  is  custom,  con¬ 
vention  but  most  particularly 
convenience  that  gives  the  news 
such  a  disproportionate  share  of 
the  total,”  said  Mr.  Wiggins. 

“Why  then,  do  we  do  so  little 
promotion  of  the  news?”  he 
asked.  “Well,  it  is  the  custom 
and  the  convention  of  the  pro¬ 
motion  business  to  promote  fea¬ 
tures,  for  one  thing.  Conveni¬ 
ence,  however,  may  be  an  even 
bigger  factor.  It  is  more  difficult 
to  promote  news.  .  .  . 

“It’s  the  repeat  sales  that 
pay  for  promotion  and  adver¬ 
tising  costs.  The  one-shot  sales 
are  the  tough  ones.  And  promot¬ 
ing  an  individual  news  story  is 
a  one-time  sale.  To  promote  the 
continuing  feature  takes  less 
initiative,  less  imagination,  less 
ingenuity  and  less  expense  of 
money  and  brains  per  daily  im¬ 
pression  than  it  takes  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  news  story.” 

News  Is  Underdone 

Besides,  he  added,  features 
are  exclusive.  “It  is  precisely 
because  your  paper  has  them 
and  the  other  fellow’s  paper 
doesn’t  have  them  that  you  pro¬ 
mote  them.” 

Mr.  Wiggins  explained  that  he 
doesn’t  think  feature  promotion 
is  overdone.  “I  just  think  news 
promotion  is  underdone,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “In  any  case,  it  is  not 
so  much  a  matter  of  promoting 
features  less  as  it  is  a  matter 
of  promoting  news  and  news 
coverage  more.” 

The  Washington  ME  then 
turned  his  editorial  guns  on  the 
puzzle  contest  craze  now  cur¬ 
rent  among  newspapers.  “De¬ 
velopments  of  the  past  several 
months  make  me  wonder  if  the 
newspaper  promotion  business 
is  heading  back  toward  the 
medicine  man,  side-show,  dog 
and  pony  circus  era  from  which 
it  finally  so  painfully  emerged,” 
he  noted. 

“It  took  a  world  war  to 


rescue  the  British  press  from  a 
give-away  epidemic  that  had 
reached  such  proportions  that 
the  English  standard  of  living 
suffered  the  worst  cut-back 
since  the  South  Sea  Bubble  when 
it  ended.  Surely  no  sober  person 
can  view,  without  some  misgiv¬ 
ing,  signs  that  the  whole  per¬ 
formance  may  be  repeated  here. 

Long  Look  Needed 

“I  hope  that  management 
will  take  a  good  long  look  at 
devices  the  very  employment  of 
which  constitutes  a  confession 
that  the  newspaper  itself  can¬ 
not  be  sold  readily,  on  its  merits. 
If  they  look  long  enough,  I 
think  the  newspapers  will  go 
back  to  selling  newspapers  in¬ 
stead  of  giving  them  away  with 
premiums,  puzzles,  real  estate, 
life  insurance  and  the  coin  of 
the  realm.” 

He  termed  puzzle  contests  as 
a  “thinly-veiled  lottery.” 

“I  cannot  conclude  without 
saying  that  I  think  that  in  our 
theoretical  promotion  budget, 
we  also  are  slighting  another 
element.  I  speak  now  of  the 
need  for  constant  promotion  and 
explanation  of  the  role  of  the 
press  in  our  society.  It  will  be 
no  news  to  this  group  to  say 
that  this  role  is  not  widely  un¬ 
derstood.  I  know  that  you  are 
aware  of  this  problem.  I  urge 
you  individually  and  collectively 
to  give  more  of  your  time  and 
attention  to  the  sort  of  institu¬ 
tional  promotion  that  will  help 
preserve  for  American  citizens 
their  right  to  knowledge  and  to 
the  free  use  thereof.  We  must 
persuade  our  readers,  by  our 
performance  and  our  promotion, 
that  we  serve  the  indispensable 
function  of  keeping  them  in¬ 
formed.  It  is  a  function  that  we 
perform  better  than  any  other 
media.  We  should  never  lose 
sight  of  that,  in  planning  any 
appeal  to  the  American  public.” 

Promotion  of  Strips 
Mr.  Wiggins,  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks,  also  took  occasion 
to  chide  promotion  men  on 
whether  they  need  to  promote 
their  strongest  comic  strip,  or 
build  up  a  weaker  strip.  He  said 
he  didn’t  know  the  answer,  but 
he  only  knew  the  standard  op¬ 
eration  seems  to  be  to  promote 
the  feature  “without  difference 
or  distinction  in  some  or  all 
media,  whether  it  is  old  or  new. 


BARNHILL  (left),  Miami  Harald,  points  to  promotion  display. 
Shown  with  him  are  Barnard  Feld,  Jr.,  Birmingham  News  and  Post- 
Herald,  NNPA  director,  and  Dale  Laskowski,  Bloomington  (HI.) 

Pantograph. _ 


famous  or  unknown,  a  non-en¬ 
tity  or  a  celebrity.” 

He  hastened  to  add  that  he 
does  not  believe  comic  strips 
and  panels  are  going  to  disap¬ 
pear  from  the  newspaper  scene. 
“From  what  I  know  of  compe¬ 
tent  surveys  on  the  subject,”  he 
said,  “I  would  say  there  has 
been  no  really  statistically  mea¬ 
surable  decline  in  the  readership 
of  comic  strips.” 

Syndicates  and  editors  have  a 
responsibility  to  see  to  it  that 
the  quality  of  comic  strips  re¬ 
mains  high,  he  asserted.  “To 
keep  the  quality  high,  the  comic 
page  content  ought  be  a  chang¬ 
ing  one,”  he  continued.  “It  is 
not  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  same  techniques  that  thrilled 
the  last  generation  will  excite 
the  next  one.  Comic  strip  char¬ 
acters  may  be  relatively  im¬ 
mortal  and  imperishable  but 
they  are  not  utterly  imperish¬ 
able.  A  properly  functioning 
news  -  promotion  combination 
will  be  ready  to  cooperate  in  a 
continuous  weeding  out  process 
in  order  to  make  the  most  of 
the  appeal  of  the  comic  pages. 
...  It  would  be  my  guess  we 
ought  to  change  more,  rather 
than  less  frequently.” 

Panel  Discussion 

In  the  panel  session  following 
Mr.  Wiggins’  talk,  Dave  Henes, 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette,  said 
that  when  it  comes  to  news  pro¬ 
motion,  PM’s  are  inclined  to  do 
more  things  by  instinct  than  by 
planned  design. 

“We  must  constantly  sell  and 
merchandise  the  product  which 
is,  after  all,  a  NEWSpaper,”  he 
asserted,  adding  “we  should  de¬ 
vote  more  time  to  selling  the 
‘sizzle,’  dramatizing  the  cover¬ 
age  of  big  news  stories.” 

He  showed  on  the  Gazette 
dramatized  the  coverage  of  a 
big  local  story,  under  the  head¬ 
ing  “Teamwork.”  “Our  job  is 


not  only  to  create  reader  inter¬ 
est  in  such  promotion  ads,”  said 
Mr.  Henes,  “but  we  should  also 
create  reader  reaction.” 

Earl  Truax,  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch,  ad¬ 
mitted  that  his  papers  go  in  for 
“gimmicks”  when  it  comes  to 
circulation  promotion,  but  he 
warned  that  when  gimmicks 
alone  are  relied  upon,  “you  are 
building  yourself  a  castle  on 
foundations  of  sand.” 

He  said  promotion  depart¬ 
ments  can  help  plug  the  “leak” 
in  the  circulation  bucket  through 
promotion  ads  that  do  a  consist¬ 
ent  job  of  building  reader  fol¬ 
lowing,  particularly  of  local  fea¬ 
tures  and  writers.  He  displayed 
a  series  of  half-page  ads,  built 
around  the  idea  that  “people  like 
people  they  know  about,”  intro¬ 
ducing  by-line  writers  and  tell¬ 
ing  readers  “here’s  what  it 
means  to  you.” 

William  E.  Klusmeier,  Rock¬ 
ford  (Ill.)  Newspapers,  told  how 
a  “working  grid’s  queen”  con¬ 
test  not  only  formed  the  basis 
of  a  series  of  Sunday  feature 
articles,  but  resulted  in  the 
crowning  of  the  “queen”  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Rockford  Real 
Estate  Board’s  annual  dinner 
meeting. 

Howard  Wilcox,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star  and  News,  showed 
how  the  Evening  News  takes  the 
outstanding  proposals  for  In¬ 
dianapolis  civic  improvement — 
announced  each  New  Year’s 
Day — and  prepares  a  series  of 
weekly  features  on  each  pro¬ 
posal.  These  feature  articles 
are  heavily  promoted  in  advance 
of  their  publication,  including 
ads  in  the  paper,  truck  posters 
and  radio  “spots.” 

The  promotion  department, 
he  said,  works  closely  with  the 
reporter  preparing  each  article 
in  order  to  get  he  best  angles 
for  promotion. 

(More  NNPA,  Page  82) 
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SOCONY-VACUUM 

Becomes 


SOCONY  MOBIL 


With  the  approval  of  the  stockholders,  the 
name  of  the  Socony -Vacuum  Oil  Company, 
Incorporated,  was  changed,  effective  April  29, 
1955,  to— SOCONY  MOBIL  OIL  COMPANY, 
INC. 

Here  is  the  reason  for  this  change  . . . 

Our  most  widely  known  and  used  consumer 


products  all  bear  the  name  “Mobil”  in  some 
form  .  .  .  Mobiloil,  Mobilgas,  Mobil  Tires, 
Mobilheat  and  others.  The  new  name  more 
closely  associates  these  “Mobil”  products  with 
the  corporate  title. 

★  ★  ★ 

The  famous  Flying  Red  Horse  will  continue 
as  a  symbol  of  the  company’s  friendly  service. 


SOCONY  MOBIL  OIL  COMPANY,  INC. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


We  wish  there  were  time  to 
peruse  all  of  the  grass  roots  press 
— ^the  thousands  of  weeklies  and 
small  dailies  serving  our  smaller 
communities.  Frequently  words  of 
wisdom,  bright  comments,  sound 
reasoning,  spring  from  philosophers 
on  those  papers. 

One  comes  this  week  from  the 
pen  (or  typewriter)  of  D.  S.  Mark¬ 
ham,  editor  of  the  Brodhead  (Wis.) 
Independent  Register,  who  wrote: 

“I  don’t  know  how  newspapers 
got  into  the  world,  and  I  don’t 
think  God  does,  for  they  aren’t 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Maybe  the 
editor  was  one  of  the  fallen  angels, 
for  he  seems  to  fall  for  about 
everything  people  tell  him. 

“If  the  editor  makes  a  mistake, 
folks  say  he  ought  to  be  hung;  if 
a  lawyer  makes  a  mistake,  he  ap¬ 
peals  the  case;  when  a  doctor 
makes  a  mistake,  they  say  nothing, 
because  they  don’t  know  Latin  and 
they  couldn’t  read  his  writing  if 
they  did. 

“A  doctor  can  use  a  word  a  mile 
long  and  it  won’t  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  if  he  knows  what  it  means, 
for  folks  will  think  he’s  educated, 
while  an  editor  has  to  be  able  to 
spell  any  word  he  uses.  If  the 
doctor  goes  to  see  another  man’s 
wife,  he  charges  for  the  visit,  while 
if  the  editor  goes,  he  gets  shot. 

“People  that  call  the  doctor  and 
get  well  think  he’s  a  great  man. 
If  they  don’t  get  well,  they’re  dead 
and  can’t  say  anything.  Two-thirds 
of  the  folks  in  town  are  sore  at 
the  editor  either  because  the  paper 
said  something  about  them  they 
didn’t  like  or  said  something  nice 
about  somebody  else.” 

The  editor  might  have  continued 
his  editorial  by  saying:  People  are 
funny.  They  like  to  be  quoted  as 
authorities  over  the  tea  cups  or 
around  the  cracker  barrels,  but  if 
it  gets  into  print  they  deny  having 
said  it.  If  someone  makes  an  ac¬ 
curate  prediction  he  is  proud  to  be 
pronounced  a  soothsayer,  but  if 
reminded  of  his  inaccurate  predic¬ 
tion  he  will  scream  that  the  editor 
is  trying  to  ruin  his  reputation. 

People  will  come  into  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  office  and  tell  him  he  ought 
to  do  this  and  say  that  and  say  this 
and  that.  When  asked  if  they  will 
stand  for  quotation  on  the  subject, 
they  usually  back  down. 

We  have  freedom  of  expression 
in  this  country  and  most  people 
exercise  it  to  a  certain  small  ex¬ 
tent  as  long  as  their  thoughts  are 
not  being  recorded  for  posterity. 
But  most  of  them,  when  they  face 
the  possibility  of  being  pinned 
down  by  the  printed  word,  are  in¬ 
secure  in  their  own  opinions. 


the  automobile  industry”  which 
may  spark  some  interest  among 
other  editors.  The  newspaper’s  rep¬ 
resentative  has  given  it  wide  cir¬ 
culation  around  Detroit. 

We  are  so  used  to  the  automo^ 
bile  today  that  most  of  us  are  io^ 
dined  to  take  its  presence 
granted  forgetting  the  tremeHous 
contribution  the  auto  indu^^has 
made  to  the  development^t  this 
country  in  a  span  of  50  yejM.  Pub¬ 
lishers  might  even  consi^r  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  advertising  conmbution  to 
newspapers — its  large  spare  of  tl^ 
national  advertising  ^cture — ru^^ 
ning  about  40%  of ^neral 
so  far  this  year — md  the 
nant  role  it  plays  u^he  totif^Hi* 
ness  of  many  sm^F  papers. 

The  Pueblo  d^^Uidn’t  g^^V 
the  advertising^^^^  at  a^^Bt  i 
based  its  tribute||B  %  indus^s 
contribution  to  the^ftpRry-at-large 
and  to  the  comnn^wl  Which 
as  it  should  be.  I^pves  cre^^& 
the  automobile  indujry  fo^tlp 
half-century  of  progr^.  M 

“While  the  the 

airplane  industr^^avj^ia^  re¬ 
markable  proraw  thj^ have  hard¬ 
ly  reached  dopm  intiMhe  rank  and 
file  of  Am^^n  families  and  made 
available  lower  ranks  of  society 
what  the^ctomobile  and  truck  have 
done  tor  the  workers  of  th^nation 


and  their  f; 
stated. 
“What  cist 


for  the  bread  wini*rs  of  the  coun- 


^ssible 


try  to  spend  a  ^iall  portion  of 
their  take-home  in  mingling 
with  their  famije^^^nings  or 
weekends  in  soine^^Bpi^U|^est 
and  recreation  a^^Hfnt  ancN^s- 
ly  obtained?  oB^roe  automobile.  F 

“And  just  what  coA  take  the  M 

place  of  the  autom^^B  and  truck  M 

for  commercial  pu^iHz  Nothing. 

“And  then  take  a  1^^  not  only  M 
at  the  captains  of  the  automobile  w 
industry  from  a  manufacturing 
standpoint,  glance  around  and  see 
what  the  men  in  theiocal  automo¬ 
bile  industry  have  ^ne  and  are 
doing  for  their  felBw  man,  and 
you  find  that  there  ilno  civic  enter¬ 
prise  or  public  mov^gent  that  does 
not  have  many  of  thes^i««l^|U<te 
mobile  dealers  either  as  lea^l 
or  actively  enlisted  with  the  ramP 
and  file  of  other  local  boosters. 

“We,  therefore,  salute  the  men 
in  the  automobile  industry,  manu¬ 
facturers  and  local  dealers,  as  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  in 
our  community  welfare  and  prog¬ 
ress  with  both  their  time  and 


The  Pueblo  (Colo.)  Star-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Sunday  Chieftain  carried 
an  editorial  tribute  to  “the  men  in 


money. 

The  industry’s  role  in  both  war 
and  peace  could  be  pointed  out. 
It’s  a  well  deserved  tribute  that 
should  have  favorable  reader  re¬ 
action  at  this  time  of  year  when 
practically  all  America  is  on 
wheels  and  going  some  place. 


I 


Newspapei 


0 


dvertisers  want  to  know 


what  newspapers  are  doing 


Put  yourself  in  their  shoes!  Wouldn’t  you  be  interested — vitally  interested — if  you  were  an 
advertiser  or  agency  investing  $2,700,000,000  a  year  in  newspaper  advertising?  Wouldn’t  you  want 
to  be  soundly  grounded  in  everything  that  makes  your  medium  tick  .  .  .  the  editors’  philosophies, 
the  accomplishments  of  the  industry,  the  facts  and  figures  of  newspapers  all  over?  Of  course,  you 
would! 

That’s  exactly  what  Bob  Brown’s  popular  “Shop  Talk  At  Thirty”  gives  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  readers  every  week  ...  a  broad  perspective  of  the  whole  world  of  the  working  press  .  .  . 
a  keen  insight  into  newspaper  aims  and  advances,  problems  and  solutions,  progress  and  prospects. 
Always  interesting  to  advertisers,  this  best-read  feature  is  often  directed  expressly  to  the  interests  of 
newspaper  advertisers  themselves. 

So,  too,  does  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  cover  all  the  features  these  best  customers  and  pros¬ 
pects  of  yours  are  concerned  with  .  .  .  newspaper  personalities,  new  equipment,  photography,  re¬ 
porting,  production  techniques,  circulation  activities,  human  interest.  There  is  no  publication  com¬ 
parable  in  character,  content  or  circulation  ...  no  other  publication  to  capture  and  hold  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  these  influential  newspaper  buying  factors. 

Publishers,  representatives,  business  managers  .  .  .  they  all  know  it!  For  year  after  year,  they 
place  more  ad  space  here  than  in  any  other  business  paper.  But  how  about  you?  Why  not  capitalize 
on  this  opportunity?  You’ll  sell  more  advertisers  on  your  own  paper  .  .  .  with  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

Times  Tower,  Times  Square  •  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


NNPA 


Shatc  Sees  ^Golden* 

Opportunity  Ahead 
NNPA’s 


silver  anniversary 
marks  the  gateway  to  “golden 
opportunity’  for  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  people,  Clifford  A.  Shaw, 

Providence  (R.I.)  Journal  and 
Bulletin,  retiring  NNPA  pres¬ 
ident,  said  in  his  keynote  speech. 

“I  am  sure  NNPA  today 
stands  at  the  threshhold  of  its 
richest  era,”  he  said.  “In  your 
membership  are  men  and  women 
who  will  be  top  newspaper  lead¬ 
ers  of  tomorrow.  Not  all  of  them 
will  stay  in  promotion.  Promo¬ 
tion  men  never  have. 

around  in  the  industry  today  develop  new  and  more  interest- 
and  you  will  find  former  NNPA  ing  techniques  of  presenting  the 
leaders  as  publishers,  general  printed  word.  And,  above  all,  we 
managers,  advertising  directors  must  resell  the  whole  idea  of 
— in  practically  every  top  execu-  reading. 

tive  job  in  newspapers  and  al-  “it  is  a  strange  paradox, 
lied  fields.  isn’t  it,  that  we  are  always  using 

“But  because  these  men  and  the  printed  page  to  present 
women  have  been  trained  in  the  other  people’s  ideas.  But  those 
wide  experience  of  promotion  of  us  in  the  word  business  have 
service,  they  will  improve  the  been  singularly  lax  in  promot- 
newspaper  of  tomorrow  as  a  ing  the  idea  of  reading,  in  sell- 
community  leader.  They  will  ing  the  importance  of  the  writ- 
unify  the  operations  of  newspa-  ten  message  and  in  reminding 
per  organizations.  They  will  people  of  the  double  fact  that 
make  newspapers  more  respon-  ‘it  Pays  to  Read’  and  ‘It’s  Fun 
sive  to  new  trends  and  more  to  Read.' " 
powerful  in  directing  those 
trends.  ...”  Condict  Cites 

Mr.  Shaw  noted  that  NNPA  ajd 
had  grown  from  a  dozen  found-  Potentials 

ers  to  more  than  400  members.  Wilson  W.  Condict,  St.  Louie 
tir/  1  WT  j  n  jt*  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat,  presi- 
tr  ake  U p  ana  Head ,  dent.  Newspaper  Advertising 

Is  Nichols*  Plea  Executives  Association,  urged 

.  ..  .  promotion  men  to  raise  their 

A  nationwide  program  to  en-  .  ,  .  ,,  .  ..  i  j 

sights  on  the  potential  adver- 
courage  more  and  better  read-  ..  .  ,  , ,  . 

. _  j  ,  TiTMi-  XT-  1.  tising  volume  available  to  news- 

ing  was  urged  by  William  Nich¬ 
ols,  editor  of  This  Week  maga- 

zine,  in  addressing  the  Tuesday  After  showing  the  strength  of 
NNPA  luncheon.  newspapers  in  comparison  to 

Telling  of  This  Week’s  new  media,  based  on  dollar  ex¬ 

program  to  stimulate  reading,  penditures  in  such  media,  Mr. 
beginning  with  school  children,  Condict  said: 

Mr.  Nichols  turned  attention  to  “Money  invested  in  advertis- 
newspapers  and  said:  ing  in  proportion  to  total  sales  verti sing’s 

“We  must  encourage  better,  has  declined  much  more  than  jng”  (aim 


^  George  Benneyan,  founder- 

IVAN  VEIT  (left),  New  York  Timei,  NNPA  pest  president,  cheH  with  president  of  NNPA,  formerly 
Eerl  Truax,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch  and  Geor9e  Frank,  promotion  and  research  director 
Chicago  American,  at  NNPA  meeting.  of  the  New  York  Sun  and  the 

- - -  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 

Look  more  dramatic  writing.  We  must  the  normal  decline  that  goes  and  Barry  Urdang,  Philadeir 

along  with  volume.  That  has  phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  promotion 

been  easy  to  justify  during  the  manager,  received  Silver  Shov- 
10  years  with  a  seller’s  market  their  efforts  in  behalf 

in  most  lines,  but  with  the  re-  newspaper  promotion.  The 
turn  of  the  buyer’s  ability  to  awards  were  made  at  the  Mon- 
choose,  sales  expenditures  are  dinner  honoring  past  pren- 
bound  to  rise  again  and  the 

manufacturer  who  is  slow  to  Mr  Benneyan  now  promotion 

accept  that  fact  may  very  well  '’J™ 

«  J  u-  14!  •  1.  xi  Cited  for  his  work  in  organizing 

find  himself  in  trouble.  \  •  a.; 

the  association  on  a  national 

“The  market  is  bigger  than  basis.  Mr.  Urdang  was  recog- 
anyone  ever  imagined  it  could  nized  for  stimulating  public 
be,  and  it  is  going  to  take  big-  interest  in  National  Newspaper 
ger  sales  and  advertising  effort  Week, 
to  tap  that  market.  Media  can  15  Hfg  Cards 

do  only  a  part  of  the  selling  job  president-^  re- 

in  raising  industry’s  sights  on  membership 

the  needs  and  opportunities  in  ^liey  included: 

advertising.  Clifford  Shaw,  Providenee 

William  Coyle,  Washington  (R.I.)  Journal  and  Bulletin,  re- 
(D.C.)  Star  showed  how  regular  tiring  president;  Otto  A.  Silha, 
“house”  ads,  run  along  with  re-  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
tailers’  advertising,  can  help  to  Tribune  (1953-54) ;  Irvin  S. 
keep  retailers  sold  on  the  news-  Taubkin,  New  York  Timet 
paper  as  their  best  buy.  Front-  (1952-53) ;  Clarence  W.  Hard- 
page  boxes  can  also  build  re-  ing.  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Trib- 
tailer  good  will  on  days  when  une,  (1951-52) ;  Bert  Stolpc, 


We  handle  negotiations  for  the  sale  or  purchase 
of  daily  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast — three 
offices  conveniently  located.  Contact  the  nearest 
office  for  a  confidential  discussion. 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Junea  W.  Blackburn 
Clifford  Marahall 
Washintton  Bldg. 
Sterlinc  3-4341-2 


CHICAGO 
Ray  V.  Hamilton 
Phil  Jackson 
Tribane  Tower 
Delaware  7-27S5-< 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
William  T.  Stubblefield 


111  Sutter  St. 
Exbrook  2-6S71-2 


Eagle  Sale 

■  (Continued  from  page  8) 

After  Mr.  Gilbert  had  passed 
the  item  of  name  and  goodwill, 
he  was  asked  if  he  would  en¬ 
tertain  a  bid  of  $8,000.  He  said 
that  having  passed,  it  was  no 
longer  in  his  hands. 

Later  it  was  learned  that  all 
three  offers— of  $3,000,  $5,000 
and  $8,000 — had  come  from 
two  brothers,  Charles  G.  and 
Horace  Hagedom.  Charles,  36, 
publishes  Tovm  and  Village,  a 
weekly  with  a  circulation  of 
8,760  in  Peter  Cooper  Village 
and  Stuyvesant  Town.  His 
brother  Horace,  40,  is  a  vice- 
president  of  Kieswetter,  Hage¬ 
dom,  Baker  and  Smith,  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

Charles  Hagedom  told  report¬ 
ers  that  he  was  interested  in 
publishing  the  Eagle  as  a  week¬ 
ly,  with  the  goal  of  restoring  it 
eventually  as  a  daily.  He  said 
that  two  months  ago  he  had  of¬ 
fered  Publisher  Schroth  $100,- 
000  for  the  right  to  publish, 
but  that  he  had  been  turned 
down  because  Mr.  Schroth 
wanted  to  sell  the  Eagle  in  its 
entirety  then. 

Suspended  Since  Jan.  29 

Now,  he  said,  he  was  offering 
^  far  less  because  the  goodwill  of 
a  newspaper  diminishes  with 
every  day  it  does  not  publish. 
And  the  Eagle  has  been  sus¬ 
pended  since  Jan.  29.  At  that 
time  it  had  a  circulation  of  130,- 
000  daily  and  165,000  on  Sun¬ 
days. 

After  the  bidding  was  closed, 
Mr.  Hagedom  again  submitted 
his  offer  to  Mr.  Schroth  Jr.,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher,  and  to 
Tom  Schroth,  managring  editor. 
They  told  him  they  would  con¬ 
sider  it  and  let  him  know  on 
Friday. 

Mr.  Schroth  Jr.  told  reporters 
after  the  bidding  that  he  since 
had  several  private  offers 
and  that  they  would  be  con¬ 
sidered.  None'  of  them,  he  said, 
was  from  Fortune  Pope,  pub- 
Usher  of  the  II  Progreseo  Italo- 
Americano,  w’ho  had  pi-eviously 
been  reported  as  negotiating  for 
the  paper. 

Mr.  Schroth  Sr.  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  during  the  day. 

Asked  if  the  family  would 
permit  the  paper  to  become  a 
weekly,  Mr.  Schroth  Jr.  said, 
“Whoever  buys  it  can  do  what 
he  wants  with  it.”  His  only 
plan  for  the  moment  was  to 
“clean  this  up,”  he  added,  wav¬ 
ing  his  arm  to  indicate  the  en¬ 
tire  Eagle  plant. 

^  Anyone  who  wished  to  pub- 
Ush  the  Eagle  as  a  daily  would, 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


of  course,  have  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  the  Guild.  One 
union  official  told  E&P  that 
“hundreds”  of  people  had  asked 
the  Guild  about  their  terms,  but 
“none  of  them  reached  the  point 
of  brass  tacks.”  Meanwhile  the 
union  remains  open  to  negotia¬ 
tions. 

The  only  private  bid  for  the 
right  to  publish  that  could  be 
tracked  down  came  from  a  man 
who  identified  himself  as  Joel 
Burton,  a  reporter  for  the 
Long  Island  Star-Journal.  He 
said  he  had  offered  $2,500. 

Tries  for  Bulk  Bid 

Mr.  Gilbert  tried  for  a  bulk 
bid  on  all  the  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment.  He  started  by  asking  for 
$300,000,  and  finally  $50,000. 
There  were  no  takers.  He  then 
proceeded  to  auction  off  the 
pieces  one  by  one.  There  were 
no  bids  at  all  on  the  presses. 

He  went  on.  A  steel  power 
paper  baler  went  for  $800.  A 
mailing  table  for  $1(X).  The 
contents  of  the  plumbing  shop 
for  $210.  And  on  and  on.  The 
curiosity  seekers  left,  and  the 
dealers  became  more  spirited  in 
their  bidding.  Mr.  Gilbert,  de¬ 
jected  by  the  lack  of  interest  in 
the  beginning,  perked  up. 

As  E&P  went  to  pre-'s,  the 
.sales  totalled  about  $240,000. 
Linecasting  machines  averaged 
$1200  apiece. 

One  of  the  rules  on  the  equip¬ 
ment  was  that  it  mu.st  be  re¬ 
moved  by  Friday,  May  20.  There 
was  some  question  as  to 
whether  there  would  be  trouble 
over  its  removal. 

Removal  Difficulty 

Mr.  Gilbert  told  reporters  be¬ 
fore  the  auction  began  that  a 
metals  company  w’hich  had  pur¬ 
chased  type  lead  from  the  Eagle 
had  run  into  difficulties  in  its 
removal.  The  union,  he  said, 
was  reluctant  to  let  anything 
that  might  provide  funds  for 
severance  pay  out  of  the  build¬ 
ing. 

A  Guild  spokesman  later  told 
E&P  that  he  “didn’t  anticipate 
the  use  of  baseball  bats,”  but 
it  was  possible  that  some  of  the 
men  sent  to  pick  up  the  pur¬ 
chased  equipment  might  refuse 
to  cross  the  picket  line. 

Newsprint  to  Dealer 

Another  item  sold  before  the 
auction  was  an  entire  floor  of 
newsprint.  A  dealer  purchased 
it. 

Before  the  sale  got  under 
way,  Mr.  Gilbert  anticipated 
that  one  or  more  of  the  Man¬ 
hattan  dailies,  who  have  been 
making  a  spirited  and  costly 
pitch  for  Brooklyn  circulation 
since  the  Eagle  suspended, 
might  be  interested  in  purchas- 
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ing  either  the  name  or  the  cir¬ 
culation  lists. 

When  he  was  trying  to  get  a 
bid  of  $10,000  on  the  circula¬ 
tion  lists,  he  said,  “At  least 
five  times  $10,000  was  offered 
for  them  in  the  last  month.” 

He  spoke  of  the  Eagle  as 
being  "tte  nucleus  of  a  growing 
business  in  the  largest  single 
community  in  the  United 
States.”  Brooklyn  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  3,000,000. 

Technical  Picket  Line 

Meanwhile,  across  the  street 
from  the  Eagle  building,  in  a 
small  office  set  up  as  headquar¬ 
ters,  the  striking  employes  sat 
and  talked  and  played  cards. 

Why  still  the  picket  line  ? 
they  were  asked.  Bill  South, 
Guild  organizer,  answered: 

“Technically  it’s  necessary. 
We’re  not  convinced  about  this 
auction.  We’re  not  sure  they 
are  really  folding.  If  we  with¬ 
draw  the  line,  and  Schroth  re¬ 
opens  the  Eagle,  and  we  put 
on  a  new  picket  line,  it  would 
be  called  an  organizational 
strike  rather  than  a  collective 
bargaining  strike.  That  might 
be  illegal.” 

Of  the  315  Eagle  employes 
who  went  out  on  strike  for  a 
pay  rise,  about  half  have  found 
new  jobs. 

As  the  sale  progressed  and 
the  strikers  sat  and  talked,  the 
old  Eagle  building  was  in  the 
process  of  demolition.  It  was 
previously  sold  to  the  borough 
to  make  way  for  a  new  civic 
center.  The  new  Eagle  building, 
a  few  blocks  away,  stands 
empty.  Leased  by  the  Schroths, 
it  will  serve  as  their  headquar¬ 
ters  during  the  liquidation  op¬ 
eration.  What  happens  after¬ 
wards  remains  to  be  seen. 

• 

E.  E.  Keyser,  51,  Dies, 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Editor 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

Earl  E.  Keyser,  editor  of 
the  Lancaster  Intelligencer- 
Journal,  collapsed  and  died  at 
his  home  here  May  11.  He 
would  have  been  52  years  old 
on  June  5. 

Editor  since  1948,  Mr.  Keyser 
came  to  I^ancaster  in  1928  to 
serve  as  telegraph  editor,  be¬ 
came  city  editor  in  1931  and 
managing  editor  in  1944. 

He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  and  its  immediate 
past  president;  vicepresident  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Council  of 
Education  in  Joumali.sm  and 
the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors. 


Augusta  Plan 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

$12.50  a  share,  was  made  thia 
week. 

All  of  the  public  stock  issue 
was  subscribe  and  the  books 
were  closed  this  week. 

Proceeds  were  to  be  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  one-half  of 
the  outstanding  shares  o  f 
Southeastern  Newspapers,  Inc. 
(Chronicle).  The  other  half  was 
acquired  through  an  exchange 
of  Augusta  Newspapers,  Inc. 
class  B  common. 

According  to  the  prospectus, 
Augusta  Newspapers,  Inc.  ■will 
be  capitalized  with  40,000  shares 
preferred,  50.000  shares  class  A 
common,  75,000  shares  class  B 
common,  and  $1,200,000  of  long¬ 
term  debt. 

Newspaper  Printing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  agent  for  the  two  news¬ 
papers  since  1949,  had  total 
operating  revenue  of  $3,023,918 
in  1954  and  $1,560,933  in  the 
six  months  ending  Feb.  28, 
1955.  In  1950  the  operating 
revenue  was  $1,820,777. 

In  the  same  five-year  period 
operating  expenses  rose  from 
$1,326,307  to  $2,403,247  and  net 
income  distributed  to  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  principals  went  from 
$404,202  in  1950  to  $525,321  in 
1954.  In  the  last  six-month 
period  it  was  $378,629. 

Southeastern  Newspapers, 
Inc.  showed  a  peak  of  $109,367 
in  net  income  for  1951.  The 
1954  net  was  $87,689.  Herald 
Publishing  Company  had  a  high 
of  $85,564  in  1950  and  a  low  of 
$74,229  in  1951.  The  1954  net 
was  $83,229. 

Last  year  the  combined  lin¬ 
age  amounted  to  1,685,675,  or 
about  500,000  above  the  1950 
business. 

The  three  newspaper  com¬ 
panies,  as  of  Feb.  28,  had  250 
fulltime  and  20  part-time  em¬ 
ployes,  and  a  total  payroll  of 
approximately  $1,000,000  a  year. 
• 

Publisher’s  Funeral 
Held  in  Pressroom 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  funeral  of  Chester  A. 
Franklin,  74,  founder  in  1919 
and  since  publisher  of  the 
Call,  Kansas  City’s  Negro 
newspaper,  was  held  May  11  in 
the  pressroom  of  the  newspa¬ 
per,  in  keeping  with  his  wishes. 

Roy  A.  Roberts,  president  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star  Co.,  was 
among  several  persons  who 
paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Franklin  in 
the  service.  Floral  offerings 
were  banked  about  the  press¬ 
room  and  spilled  over  into  the 
news  and  circulation  rooms. 
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Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  88) 


tions  of  large-scale  unemploy¬ 
ment — particularly  so  far  as 
the  effects  of  automation  are 
concerned. 

“I  don’t  know  of  anyone  any¬ 
where  who  isn’t  very  strongly 
in  favor  of  stable  employment. 

“I  believe  that  the  American 
economy  has  the  built-in 
strength  and  resiliency  to  put 
a  solid  foundation  of  security 
under  every  American  home  and 
family. 

“I  believe  we  can  do  it  with¬ 
out  in  any  way  undermining 
free  enterprise  or  resorting  to 
so-called  ‘creeping  socialism.’  I 
believe  we  can  do  it  without 
piecemeal  experimenting  with 
dangerous  medicines  on  guinea 
pig  industries,  or  without  creat¬ 
ing  a  special  caste  of  privileged 
working  people  whose  short-  i 
term  security  is  underwritten  by 
the  increased  insecurity  of  | 
others — and,  in  fact,  by  the 
long-term  insecurity  of  every¬ 
body. 

*  «  « 

“Over-all  prosperity  is  the 
first  determinant  of  the  level 
and  stability  of  employment. 
No  private  industry  plan  can 
long  maintain  high  employment 
in  the  face  of  a  downward  busi¬ 
ness  trend.  Nor  is  there  any 
way  I  can  imagine  to  avoid  by 
private  means  the  dislocations 
which  come  from  technological 
obsolescence.  Coal  put  fireAvood 
out  of  business,  then  along  ] 
came  gas  and  oil.  Now  it’s 
atomic  energy,  and  one  day  it 
may  be  solar  radiation. 

“Obsolescence  is  the  very  hall¬ 
mark  of  progress.  The  faster  we 
obsolete  products,  machines,  and 
antiquated,  costly  ways  of  work¬ 
ing,  the  faster  we  raise  our 
living  standards  and  our  nation¬ 
al  wealth  .  .  . 


them  in  terms  of  the  newspaper 
business.  There'  has  been  very 
little  technological  obsolescence 
in  newspaper  production  in  50 


Legal  Notice 


PUBLIC  SALE 

THE  UNDERSIGNED  will  offer  at 
Public  Sale  on  May  23.  1955  at  11 
A.  M.  daylight  saving  time  at  6023 
Park  Ave.,  West  New  York.  N.  J., 
the  following: 

5  USED  HOE  Z  TYPE  UNITS. 
Serial  No.  2148  with  2  Double 
Folders,  3  Units  on  Sub-Structure 
with  Kohler  Reels.  All  extra  roll¬ 
ers  and  spare  parts  now  with 
Press. 

Dismantled — formerly  in  the  press¬ 
room  of  the  New  York  Times. 

EXAMINATION  of  above  Press  for 
sale  may  be  arranged  througdi  the 
undersigned. 

HUDSON  DISPATCH 
400— 38th  St. 

Union  City,  N.  J. 


NetcM paper  Broker » 


LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal¬ 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 


NO  DOGS  ALLOWED 


years,  and  there  will  be  very 
little  of  it  in  the  near  future 
if  some  union  leaders  have  their 
way. 


Netespaper  Broker* 

JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Western  Newspapers. 

10150  Culver  Blvd.  Culver  City,  Cal. 


PLEASE  NOTE 

OUR  MR.  STOLL  will  be  at  the  Pal¬ 
mer  House,  Chicago,  Hay  16.  16.  17. 
Waldorf  Astoria,  New  York  18,  19,  20; 
Ben  Franklin,  Philadelphia  21,  22 ; 
Statler,  Washington,  D.C.  23,  24,  26,  26. 

CAN’T  we  get  together  and  talk  over 
your  buying  or  selling  requirements  T 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
4958  Melrose  Ave.  Los  Angeles  29,  Cal. 


i(  -A-  LET  US  help  you  find  a  sound 
projwrty  in  the  West.  A.  W.  Slypes  & 
Co.,  625  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
5,  California. _ 


THE  Voice  of  Experience  speaking: 
To  buy  wisely,  sell  soundly.  .  .  .  Consult 
The  DIAL  Agency,  640  West  Willis, 
Detroit  1,  Mich.  TEmple  1-0903. 


Netctpaper  Appraiser* 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  ail  other  purposes. 
Experienced  court  witness. 
Complete  reports  submitted. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Publications  for  Sale 


: Classified  Rates: 

LINE  RATES  For  EACH  ConsecatiTO  Inaertion: 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— (Payable  With  Order) 

4  Umee  9  46e  line  each  Insertion ;  >  9  60e ;  2  9  S6e ;  1 
Add  16e  for  Box  Service 


9  Me 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS  i 
4  times  9  Me  line  each  insertion ;  S  9  96c ;  2  9  11.00 ;  1  9  11.10. 
8  line  minimum;  16e  additional  for  box  service. 

Deadline  Wednesday  2  P.  If.  (After  last  mail). 

COUNT  80  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations  (add  1  line  for  box  infor¬ 
mation).  Boxholders'  identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
daily.  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 


New  York  84,  New  York,  Fbone.  BRyant  9-3061. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


“I,  for  one,  am  highly  im¬ 
patient  with  the  reactionary 
thinking  of  some  union  leaders, 
who  stand  resolutely  against 
progress,  who  resist  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  machines  and 
methods,  who  seek  to  preserve 
obsolete  trades  and  skills,  who 
generally  are  wedded  to  the 
mean  and  miserly  concept  of  a 
mature  economy  that’s  going 
nowhere — in  short,  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  guaranteed  annual 
stagnation.’’ 

Mr.  Ford  also  had  some 
critical  words  about  stei’eotyped 
business  thinking.  But  we  call 
these  words  to  your  attention 
and  suggest  that  you  translate 


We  arc  careful  to  list  only  newspapers 
where  the  opixirtunities  for  success 
and  happiness  are  good.  Call  on  us 
to  serve  your  needs  and  desires. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange  Riverside.  California 


CONFIDEN’nAL  INFORMA'nON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  C!o.,  Ventura,  California 

SPECIALIZING  in  sound  midwest 
newspapers.  Herman  H.  Koch,  2923 
Virginia  St..  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


NEGOTIATORS  for  good  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  confidential.  Ap¬ 
praisals.  Management.  Newspaper 
Service  Co.,  601  Georgia  Savings 
Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with  dis¬ 
cretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.  O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


SOUTHERN  California  bi-weekly 
grossing  $150,000.  Excellent  growth 
prospect.  $250,000  cash  outlay  re¬ 
quire.  Ideal  for  working  newspaiter 
family.  Fine  equipment.  PO  Box  1202 
Main  Post  Office.  Los  Angeles  63, 
California. 

OHIO  wI^KLY”  for  SALE.  Gr^ 
$9,000.  No  job  plant.  Respected.  Ideal 
for  couple.  Can  net  $5,000.  Have 
bank  connections.  Selling  price  $8,500. 
Box  1834,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

ABSENTEE  OWNER  of  Far-South- 
west  60-year-old  Weekly  Newspaper, 
grossing  $54,000  will  sell  at  $45,000, 
one-third  down.  Eight  employees,  3 
Linotypes.  Making  20%  net.  Circula¬ 
tion  2,000.  Subscriptions  $3.00.  Our 
No.  9103.  May  Brothers,  Binghamton, 
New  York. 

colorXdo  EXCLUSIVE  w¥ekly— 

County  seat,  only  paper  in  the  county, 
in  mountains.  Price  $20,000  with 
building  and  apartment.  Good  earner. 
Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton, 
Kansas. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  for  Sale 


ESTABUSHED  weekly  in  Chart  Ana 
5.  Reason  for  selling  personal.  Swri- 
fice.  Box  2127,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXCLUSIVE  Indiana  week]y~Hi5 
net.  $50,000  Cash ;  bank  loan  avail¬ 
able  for  part.  Box  2125,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

NET  EARNINGS  can  pay  for  each  la 
6  years — three  exclusive  weeklies  ■ 
pric^  $16,000  to  $28,000 ;  down  pay¬ 
ments  $5,000  to  $8,000.  Wayne  Peter- 
son.  National  Bldg.,  Moorhead.  Minn. 
THRIVING  Weekly  paper  and  print 
shop  established  15  years.  Paid  circle, 
tion  over  1,000  with  excellent  growth 
potential.  Located  in  industrial  New 
Hampshire  town.  Fully  equipp^  in- 
eluding  2  Linotypes.  ^11  at  $12,0M, 
but  will  consider  an  offer  as  must  sell 
by  June  1st.  Agent,  Box  2117,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

WEEKLY  in  $65,000  gi^s~bra^ 
Zone  3,  with  fine  potential,  priced  at 
gross  with  $25,000  cash.  Publishers 
Service,  P.  O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 


Publications  Wanted 


WILL  BUY  established  Florida  weekly 
having  own  plant.  Private  party.  Box 
2046,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Business  Opportunities 


OHIO  COUNTY  Seat  weekly  and  job 
plant  needs  active  or  silent  partner 
with  $15,000.  Box  2022,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


National  Advertising  Space 


Test  SANDERS  ABC  3 
Avon  Herald  News — Nunda  News 
Livingston  County  Leader 
Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Circulation  Promotion 


MAIL  (X)NSULTANT  SERVICE 
Specializing  All  Newspapers  ■  2nd 
Class.  Eliminates  Mis-sending — Delaya 
Mailing  Systems — Procedures  provi<M 
corrected.  All  Mail  Classes.  Anywhere 
U.S.  ^x  40,  Rugby  Sta.,  Bklyn.  8,  M.T. 


Job  Printing 


ATTEN-nON  MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHERS 

WANT  TO  LOWER  PRIN’ONG 
COSTS? 

We  have  adapted  (developed  by  East¬ 
man  Kodak)  new  methods  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  rapid  production  in  Uine 
and  four  color  perfect  process  offset 
These  techniques  make  possible  amai- 
ing  savings.  Working  from  art  copy 
or  transparencies,  we  do  all  typesM- 
ting,  mechanical  layout,  strippins, 
proofing,  engraving,  printing  and  fold¬ 
ing  as  required.  New  brillance,  new 
economy,  new  speed.  Especially  suited 
to  low  and  medium  size  print  runs  in 
all  formats.  Write  today  for  further 
details. 

BLISS  PRINTING  AND 
UTHOGRAPHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

2500  North  Main  Street 
Rockford,  Illinois. 


I  Promotion 

j  HINES  PUBLICITY  FITS  SMOOTH 
{  as  a  glove  in  ALL  promotions.  Inquire 
at  Box  1916,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Press  Engineers 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  A  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers.  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance.  Erections  all  types  ot 
presses  Coast  to  Coast. 

Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Strert 

Rockford  Illinois 

LORENZ 

Printing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers,  Machinists; 
dismantle,  move  and  erect  anywhere. 
36-26 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  6,  N.T- 
STillweli  6-0098-0099 
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newspaper  services 


Pre»$  Engineerg 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

W*  will  move,  erect  or  reimir  preues 
ANYWHERE 

a  E.  Street,  New  York  #,  N.  Y. 
Phone  SPring  7-1740 _ 


UPECO 

Service  •  Maintenance  •  Repairs. 
SPECIALIZING  in  Dupin 
and  Goss  Flat-bed  Wete. 

^DISMANTLED  •  MOVED  -  ERECTED 

UNIVERSAL 

PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

(Owned  and  Operated  by 
Sam  S.  Puntolillo  Corp.) 

420  Valloybrook  Ave., 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

Phone  GEneva  8->744 


Dearborn  Machinery  Movers  Co. 

DISMANTUNG 

MOVING 

ERECTING 

We  offer  a  complete  "Turn  Key"  job 
Anywhere 

P.O.  Box  277  New  Orleans  9.  Louisiana 
Phone  By  water  7534 


SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC. 

ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTLING 

S51  W.  22nd  St..  New  York  11.  N.  Y. 
Phone  OReKon  5-7760 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Compoting  Room 


LINOTYPES  AND  INTERTYPES: 

^  2 — #8  single  mag.,  #42641  and 

#46479 

1— #8  3  mag.,  #47963 
1— #31  4-mag.,  #55407 
1 — Model  C  Intertype,  gas  pot, 

3  mag.,  #7018 

1 — Model  G2  Intertyiw  #16322, 
with  aux. 

3-page  Model  E  Duplex 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
323  No.  4th  Street 

_ Philadelphia  6,  Pa. _ 

UNO.,  INTERTYPE  and  LUDIXIW 
suds  Inngfat  and  sold.  Over  1,000  fonts 
for  imrtediate  delivery.  Proofs  on  re- 
Quest.  Send  for  latest  list.  Also  maga- 
diMe.  new  and  used  parts  on  hand. 
M.  Carbone.  617  Cherry  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
LINOTYPE  MATS  SOLD.  Large  as- 
•ortment  eonstamtly  in  stock.  Request 
list.  Roth  200%  W.  24,  N.  Y.  C.,  11. 
LUDLOW  AND  LINO  MATS.  LIKE 
•ew.  Save  26  to  60%.  Lata  faces.  Write 
for  price  list.  Midwest  Matrix  Co.,  633 
rlyinooth  Court,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 
MULTIFACE  PERFORATOR— practi- 
cally  new  with  8  pt.  Opticon  and  6 
PC  Regal  magaxines.  $1,600.  Box 
2018,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


P _ Netciprint 


STANDARD  Newsprint.  Also  superior 
iwality  Splicing  tape.  Bunge  Puip  A 
Esper,  45  W.  45  St.,  N.  Y.  36.  JD 
2.4830. 


Press  Room 


16-20  or  24  PAGE  TUBULARS 

2  to  1  MODELS 
STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

903 _ Boise.  Idaho 

32  Page  DUPLEX  Tubular 
22^4’  2  to  1  Cylinders — Double  Folders. 
AC  Motor.  Complete  Stereo 

ben  shulman  associates 


MACHINERY  aad  SUPPUES 


Pron  Room 


EXCEPTIONAL 

OPPORTUNITY 

We  are  Planning  to  dismantle 
and  store  the  following  equip¬ 
ment  located  at 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 
BULLETIN 

ana  Will  Sell  any  Part  of: 

16  HOE  Z  TYPE  UNITS  22%'> 

Serial  #2313,  2314,  2321,  2332. 

STEEL  Cylinders — Roller  Bearings— 
Spray  Fountaina — Magnetic  Cylinder 
Brakea — Late  News  or  Fudge  Devieea. 

16  KOHLER  Pedestal  Type  3  Arm 
Reeli  with  Automatic  Tensions  and 
Wood  Autopasters. 

4 — DOUBLE  Folders  with  Sub¬ 
marine  Delivery. 

4—2  MOTOR  Press  Drives  100/10 
HP  for  DC  Current  With  Controla 

4 — COMPLETE  Cutler  Hammer  Con¬ 
veyors. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Av.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  6-3607 


Used  Presses 

■k  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of 
good  used  presses  available  or 
which  may  be  available  toon,  for 
newspapers  of  all  sizes. 

it  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  tpeeifie  needs. 

A  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

6601  W.  81  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


MOTOR  DRIVES  of  40,  50.  60.  76. 
and  100  H.P.  AC.  Also  extra  control 
boards  AC.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box 
908,  ^ise,  Idaho. 


4  Unit  HOE  Straight  Pattern 

Steel  Cylinder  -  Roller  Bearings  •  Spray 
Fountains  •  Reels  and  Tensions  • 
Balloon  Formers  •  DC  Drive  28  9/16. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Av..  N.  Y.  17  EL  6-3607 


HOE  Octuple  Press 

Length  cutoff  23 A' 

1  Double  Folder — Balloon  Former 
4  Vertical  Units  with  Reels 

Steel  Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings 

HOE  Sextuple  Press 

Length  cutoff  23 A' 

Double  Folder,  Balloon  Former 

3  Z  Pattern  Units 

Roller  Bearings.  Robber  Rollers 

Duplex  Unitubular 

Double  Color  Units 

INQUIRE 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 
415  Lexington  Ave. 

New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


2  Unit  DUPLEX  Metropolitan 
16/32  pages. — AC  Motor — Stereo  22% 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


PrcM  Room 

FOR  SALE 

YALE  TWIN  HOOK 
HOIST 

Model  20  B  —  21'  lift 
7'  span.  Manual  Control 
2'4  HP  motor  —  230  volt 
D.C.  —  1  ton  capacity. 

ECONOMY  HAND 
BALERS 

Steel  construction.  Will  make  bale 
24"  by  45"  bv  38".  Weight  of  bale 
400  to  450  lbs. 

JOHN  J.  RILEY 
Mechanical  Superintendent 

THE  DETROIT  TIMES 

Detroit  31,  Michigan 
Phone  WO  3-8800 


24  Page  GOSS  Straightline 
8  Deck  Single  width. — AC  Drive — 28  A 
Quarter  Folder — Complete  Stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Av.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  5-8507 


16  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS 
AVAILABLE  MAY  20.  Two  for  one 
model  in  excellent  condition  now  print¬ 
ing  36.000  papers  daily,  complete  with 
drive,  casting  box.  pot  and  pnmp. 
router,  plate  finishing  machine,  auxili¬ 
ary  color  fountain,  extra  rollers,  etc. 
338.000.  Press-Enterprise  Co..  River¬ 
side,  California. 


16-32  PAGE  HOE  QUAD 

Serial  #  1369.  Can  be  seen  in  opera¬ 
tion  daily  1  to  5  P.  M. 

Complete  with  all  Stereotype  equip¬ 
ment.  including  mat  roller.  All  Motors 
are  AC. 

UNIVERSAL 

PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

(Owned  and  operated  by 
SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP.) 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave., 
Lyndhurst.  New  Jersey. 

Phone:  GEneva  8-3744 


Stereotype 


16-PAGE  GOSS  Jr.  Stereotyiw  Web 
Press  with  full  stereotype  equipment. 
Steps  up  In  pages  of  two's  from 
four  up. 

16-PAOE  HOE  with  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment 

1-16-PAGE  HOE  unit,  22-%  cut  off 
Hall  Dry  Mat  Roller 
Dural  Aluminum  stereotype  Chases 
No.  25  Vandercook  Proof  Press 
Hoe  Heavy  Duty  Saw  and  Trimmer 
Furnaces  and  Pumps 
Hall  6'  and  S'  tables 
Complete  double  page  casting  equip¬ 
ment  for  21- H  sheet  cut 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 

_ Stamford,  Conn. _ 


•  •  • 

8  TON  Metal  Pot  Gas  or  Electric 
with  Double  Junior  Autoplatea  and 
Autoshaver.  22%"-AC 

•  •  • 

8  TON  Metal  Pot  Gas  or  Electric 
with  Double  Automatic  Autoplatea 
and  Autoshavera.  22%"-AC 

•  •  • 

WOOD  Automatic  Autoplate  with 

Autoehaver 

•  •  • 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Stereotype 


PONY  AUTOPLATE  easting  machine 
for  21.%"  cut-off  press.  Hand  east¬ 
ing  boxes,  tail  cutters  shavers,  chip¬ 
ping  blocks  in  21%".  22% "  and 

23-9/16"  ent-off.  George  C.  Oxford. 
Box  908,  Boiae,  Idaho. 


Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Av.,  N,  Y,  17  EL  5-8607 

HAMILTON  or  Sta-Hi  elevating  form 
file  for  newspaper  pages. 

ALSO,  font  of  18  pt.  Bod.  Bd.,  aingle 
letter,  to  run  in  split  72-ehanneI  mag¬ 
azine.  Linotype  #18  A  106  or  Inter¬ 
type  #439. 

CALL  Mr.  Tenaglia,  The  Trentonian, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  EXport  2-8401. 

MIXER  Linotyi>e  wanted.  Model  80,  36. 
or  36  will  be  considered.  Interested  only 
in  good  machine.  Foreman,  News, 

Tuscaloosa.  Alabama. _ 

DUPLEX  flat  bed  wanted  within  six 
months  by  Chart  Area  6  weekly.  Box 
2001,  Editor  41  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 
Also  individual  machinery  A  equip¬ 
ment  -  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A. 
PRINTCBAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
WANT  Duplex.  Goss  Flatbed,  Ludlow, 
Lino  with  quadder  and  Offset  Press. 
Tompkins.  712  S.  Clark,  Chicago.  Ill. 
8  PAGE  Standard  Web  Fed  flat  bed 
press,  also  Model  32  Linotype.  Send 
full  deUils  to  Box  1936,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  Newa- 
I>aper  Supply  Co..  422  West  8th, 
Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


HELP  WANTED 


AdminUtrathe 


GENERAL  MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 

LOOKING  for  man  to  completely  take 
over  and  operate  weekly  with  circula¬ 
tion  of  4,(K)0  and  doing  groea  of 
360,000.00  per  year.  Owners  will  edi 
part  intereat  to  manager  if  desired. 
In  addition  to  salary  there  ia  liberal 
proflt-sharing  arrangement  for  right 
man.  Location  is  Chart  Area  8.  Inter¬ 
ested  parties  should  give  full  details  of 
qualiflcations.  and  write  to  Box  2006, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SALES  ASSISTANT  for  Now  York 
Office  of  important  feature  syndicate: 
man  with  syndicate  or  newspaper  and 
sales  experience  preferred.  Give  ex¬ 
perience  resume  with  application.  Box 
2116.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Circulation 


FAST  GROWING  semi-weekly  news¬ 
paper  has  opening  for  experienced  cir^ 
culation  manager.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  ability  to  produce.  Young 
man  preferred.  Write  giving  complete 
background  to  P.  O.  ^x  749,  Chapel 

Hill,  North  Carolina. _ 

WANTED  Young  but  experienced  cir¬ 
culation  manager  willing  to  put  every¬ 
thing  he  has  into  building  up  circula¬ 
tion  in  fast  growing  tabloid.  Knowl¬ 
edge  Little  Merchant  Plan  necessary. 
Spanish  helpful  not  essential.  Box 
2100,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


"PENNSYLVANIA  publishers  need 
classified  and  display  advertising  staf¬ 
fers,  beginners  and  experienced.  Send 
application  to  PNPA,  810  Telegraph 
Bldg.,  Harrisburg,  Pa." 


Display  Advertising 


AD  MAN  WANTED  by  13,000  daily. 
Good  town,  salary,  bonus,  health  in¬ 
surance,  etc.  Write  Assistant  Publisher, 
Daily  Gazette,  Sterling,  Illinois. 


««  Park  Av.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  6-3607  ;  270  Park  Av.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  6-8507 
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HELP  WANTED 


Duplay  Advertuing 


SALESMAN  for  real  estate  display  for 
South  Florida  daily.  Most  also  cover 
news  In  realty  field  for  Sunday  Realty 
Section.  Proven  record  of  success  es> 
ssntial.  Box  1981,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  and  most 
successful  newspapers  in  Chart  Area 
11  is  lookins  for  man  who  will  demon¬ 
strate  sound  selling  methods  as  staff 
man  for  a  few  months  and  possibly 
earn  poet  as  Retail  Manacer.  He  may 
well  l^ome  Advertising  Director  when 
that  assignment  becomes  available  later. 
Starting  salary  around  $136  plus  year¬ 
ly  bonus.  Write  qualifications  in  de¬ 
tail  ;  letter  will  be  held  in  complete 
confidence.  A  real  opportunity  for  in¬ 
dustrious,  intelligent,  aggressive  young 
man  to  establish  himself  permanently 
on  fine  newspaper  in  wealthy,  stable, 
growing  market.  Box  1928,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


A  GOOD  ADMAN,  with  moxie  and 
know-how  to  eventually  manage  ad 
Apartment  of  metropolitan  Ohio  week¬ 
ly.  Our  staff  knows  this  ad  running. 
Stete  present  pay.  qualifications.  Re- 
ply  Box  1829.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

STATE  AND  National  prize  winnAig 
ABC  semi-weekly  in  Atlantic  coast  re¬ 
sort — light  industry  area  has  opening 
for  experienced  man  about  SO,  prefer¬ 
ably  married,  as  advertising  manager. 
Must  be  able  to  lead  staff  of  two  in 
selling,  layout  and  copy  writing.  Salary 
$4500  plus  substantial  bonus.  Area  and 
newspaper  have  bright  future.  Write 
fully.  Box  1932,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  New 
situation  on  outsrtanding  congenial  staff 
for  newspaper  retail  advertising  sales¬ 
man.  28-32,  with  five  or  more  years 
experience  in  selling  and  producing 
effective,  sales-creating  newspai>er  ad¬ 
vertising.  Retail  store  experience  help¬ 
ful.  Retail  advertising  experience  and 
knowledge  of  planned  selling  tech¬ 
niques  essential.  Must  be  accomplished 
in  copy,  layout,  typography — but  not 
pressure  selling.  Only  mail  applica¬ 
tions  considered.  Type  resiime.  In  own 
handwriting  descrite  briefly  what  you 
have  done  for  three  retail  accounts. 
Address  C.  J.  Davis,  Journal-Bulletin, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

PHILADELPHIA  OFFICE 
National  Newspaper  Representative 
holds  promising  future  for  man 
under  30,  with  newspaper  experience 
including  contacting  brokers  and 
distributors.  Call  Pennypacker 
5-1613 


FLORIDA  OPPORTUNITY 

IMMBDIATE  need  for  fast,  accurate 
desk  man  and  two  general  assignment 
reporters  who  can  do  features.  Camera 
experience  desirable  but  not  required. 
No  drifters.  Good  afternoon  paper  in 
city  of  40,000  with  no  housing  prob¬ 
lems.  Write  fully  stating  minimum 
starting  salary.  Box  2043,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


IF  YOU  LIKE  HARD  WORK 
YOU'LL  LIKE  WORKING 
HERE. 

CHART  AREA  2,  growing  13,000  daily 
needs  experienced  man  for  court  house, 
county,  political  beat.  State  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Write  Box  2005,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


INDEPENDENT  Montana  daily  in 
growing  Glendive,  Williston  Basin, 
needs  reporter.  Hard  work  but  good 
spot  for  man  who  wants  advance 
quickly  in  general  reporting  field.  Re¬ 
ply  Box  2029,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTERS,  editors,  trainees ;  Jobs 
in  30  states.  Send  for  our  registration 
forms.  Birch  Personnel,  The  National 
Newspaper  Service,  59  E.  Madison, 

Chicago.  Illinois. _ 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  Radio  station 
needs  sharp  newsman  to  set  up  and 
conduct  news  bureau.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  experienced  man.  Box 

2002,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  Young  Sports  Writer  for 
25,000  daily  in  Chart  Area  2.  ^x 
2007,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


REWRITEMAN,  rei>orter  for  religious 
news  agency  in  New  York  City.  Press 
association  or  similar  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Excellent  opportunity  for  high 
type  toi>-notch  man  in  growing  field. 
Give  full  details,  ^x  2028,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  metropoli¬ 
tan  pai>er.  Chart  Area  2.  Not  an  ivory 
tower  job.  Good  spot  for  man  ready  to 
move  from  smaller  paper.  Give  train¬ 
ing,  experience,  salary  expected.  Box 

2119,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  Under  35,  for  weekly,  semi- 
weekly,  published  in  same  plant  serv¬ 
ing  adjacent  sections  in  expanding 
Chart  Area  2.  Challenge  for  alert 
picture-conscious  newsman.  Not  a 
combination  ad  or  business  job.  Insur¬ 
ance,  paid  vacation.  Send  details  on 
background,  salary  requirements  to 
Box  2121,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


IF  YOU’RE  under  35,  a  good  re¬ 
porter,  have  sometimes  wondered  how 
you'd  do  as  an  advertising  man,  we’re 
looking  for  you.  Fastest  growing  daily 
in  northern  Ohio  has  real  opportunity. 
Give  full  details,  present  salary  to 
James  D.  Lonergan,  News-Herald, 
Willoughby,  Ohio. 


REPORTER 

ON  METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER 

WHO  WANTS 
FUTURE  IN  TV 

LEADING  MIDWEST  STA- 
"nON  IS  LOOKING  FOR 
YOUNG  MAN  WHO  CAN 
WRITE  AND  PLACE  FEAT¬ 
URE  PUBUCTTY  IN  ADDI- 
■nON  TO  ROUTINE  RE¬ 
LEASES.  PLEASE  STATE 
AGE.  EXPERIENCE,  AND 
SALARY  EXPECTED. 


Box  2106,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  with  only  year  or  two 
experience  in  Chart  Area  9.  seeking 
advancement  opportunity,  give  refer¬ 
ences,  acceptable  merely  starting  sal¬ 
ary.  Gulf  coast  Texas  dally.  Box  2126, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SMALL,  live  daily  in  Lake  Michigan 
resort  city  needs  young,  beginning  re¬ 
porter  (one  year  experience  preferred). 
Modest  salary,  opportunity  to  leam 
every  phase  of  editorial  work,  photog¬ 
raphy  through  page  layout.  Submit 
writing  samples.  South  Haven,  Mich¬ 
igan,  Daily  Tribune. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  small,  five 
afternoon,  daily.  Some  experience. 
Chance  advancement.  Prefer  single 
man  with  car.  Excellent  location  and 
working  conditions,  sports  minded  city 
of  20,000.  Full  details  to  The  News. 
Hopewell.  Virginia. 


WESTERN  COLLEGE  needs  mature 
news  and  feature  writer.  Accuracy  and 
dependability  es.sential.  Age  not  im¬ 
portant.  if  can  demonstrate  reportorial 
writing  competence.  Good  salary,  .30 
days  vacation.  You’ll  have  to  live  this 
job,  and  we’re  looking  for  a  man 
who’ll  stay  and  grow  with  the  institu¬ 
tion.  Write  Box  2108,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR  By  10.000  circulation 
afternoon  daily.  Give  full  background 
including  education  and  experience  in 
first  letter,  as  well  as  expected  starting 
pay,  and  references.  R.  S.  Marvin, 
Beatr'ce.  Nebraska.  Daily  Sun. 
YOUNG  LADY  REPORTHHl  and  pub- 
licity  writer  for  resort.  Must  have 
newspaper  experience.  State  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Give  resume  and  references. 
Box  2105,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED  at  once  Sports  Editor,  some 
experience  necessary.  Box  2124,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


WANTED  —  Young  man  to  handle 
sports  plus  straight  news  on  small  city 
daily  in  college  town  In  Indiana,  cir¬ 
culation  over  11,000  daily.  Being  able 
to  operate  camera  would  be  advantage- 
oiu  but  not  necessary.  Please  give  3 
references  plus  education,  family  situ¬ 
ation,  salary,  draft  statiu.  Box  2050, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 


Free  Lance 


SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
huge  house  organ  field.  3,000  house 
organs  buy  I  Payment  from  $10  to 
$100  for  single  photo-and-caption  fea¬ 
tures.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Services,  19  East  48,  N.  Y.  C.,  N.  Y. 


Retearch-Analytls 

EXCEPTIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

has  an  opening  on  its  staff  for  a 
Young  Newspaper  or  Ad  Agency 

RESEARCH  MAN 

to  understudy  the  director  of  its 

MARKET  GUIDE 

He  is  probably  now  employed  or  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  Promotion  Depart¬ 
ment  of  a  newspaper,  compiling  statist¬ 
ics  on  population,  income,  retail  sales 
— working  with  maps  and  type  com¬ 
piling  standard  market  data  for  pre¬ 
sentation,  sales. 

Or  he  is  an  agency  market  research 
man,  who  uses  the  MARKET  GUIDE, 
and  understands  the  use  of  research  by 
newspapers,  advertisers  and  agencies. 

After  demonstrating  his  aptitude  and 
ability  at  compiling  and  editing  re¬ 
search  material,  make  up  and  produc¬ 
tion  follow  through,  he  will  be  given 
complete  responsibility  for  the  pfib- 
lication  of  this  Annusil  Research  Auth¬ 
ority. 

Apply  by  letter  only,  giving  complete 
resume,  references  and  minimum  earn¬ 
ing  requirements  to: 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Stuart,  Publisher 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Tower,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
All  Applications  held  in  strictest  con¬ 
fidence. 


Promotion  Public  Relationg 


MAJOR  Advertising  agency  in  N.Y.C. 
has  opening  for  two  young  men  with 
general  reportorial  experience  for  pub¬ 
lic  relations  department;  one  with 
some  photography  knowledge.  Box 
2129,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


T.  T.  S.  OPERATOR,  Suburban  Dtfl. 
Chart  Area  2.  6  days  Monday  to  Pri! 
day.  37Vi  hours,  $108  scale.  Dai^ 
Competency  2700  lines  a  shift.  Write 
Box  1901,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WANTED  —  night  machinist  ooios. 
Midwest  daily,  $116.60  weekly,  shoit 
hours.  Sick,  accident,  hospitalixatiet 
insurance.  Write  Box  1902,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


PHOTO-JOURNALISTS,  Our  vast  pie. 
ture  story  markets  here  and  abroad 
are  crying  for  new  material.  Can  yoa 
help  usT  Royalty  Basis.  Write  P.I,P 
305  East  76th  St.,  New  York  21,  N.  T. 


Farious  DepartmenU 


WANTED  AT  ONCE:  Reporter,  jot 
pressman  and  crap  mill  operator. 
Write  or  wire  Silver  City  New  Mexieo 
Daily  Press.  Mile  high  college  town  la 
southern  Rockies. 


INSTRUCTION 


Clattified  Advertising 


UP  YOUR  EARNINGS  .  ,  , 
INCREASE  YOUR  CONFIDENCE.,, 

BETTER  YOUR  FUTURE  with  the 
Howard  Parish  Classified  Advertiiinf 
Course.  20-week  classified  correspond 
enee  program  gives  expert  step-by-stap 
want-ad  fundamentala,  selling  ato 
copywriting  methods  which  are  pot 
into  prau:tice  immediately  for  fast  and 
big  pay-off. 

PROGRESS  rated  through  writtas 
examinations  on  each  lesson.  Frea  pan 
sonal  guidance  by  classified  speciaiista 
JOIN  staffers  of  141  distinguished 
newspapers  who  have  found  a  batter 
future  in  classified  advertising  with 
this  program. 

ENROLL  TODAY  I  Full  20-weck  conrsa, 
(including  personal  guidance)  $(0. 
Registration  $12  per  enrollee — balanM 
$3  per  enrollee  per  week  for  11 
weeks. 

Enroll  today  or  request  full  data  by 
return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
A  division  of  Howard  Parish  Teatad 
Want  Ad  Selling  Pians. 

2900  N.W.  79th  st.,  Miami  47,  Florida. 


NOTICES 


Naturally  that  new  Job  These  Colnmai 
Help  you  find  means  a  change  of  Ad¬ 
dress.  Notify  us  immediately  Is 
changing  your  subscription  address  al 
it  takes  two  weeks. 

Include  OLD  as  well  as  NEW  addrtai. 
Editor  A  Publisher  Circulation  Dt^ 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing  i 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION _ I 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


AdminUtrative 


■  bookkeeper,  office,  credit  men- 
tgtr,  well  exiwrienced  in  newepaper 
and  job  printinK  field.  Desire  poeition 
with  small  daily.  Chart  Area  5.  8.  or 
I.  pliable  references.  Box  2040,  Edi* 
ter  A  Publisher. _ 

seeking  position  as  publisher  or 
Easiness  manager  Kood  weekly,  small 
Saily  or  commercial  printinK  plant 
wHh  growth  possibility.  Midwest,  pre¬ 
ferably  Illinois  or  Indiana.  Ebcperience 
inelo^s  business  management  Illinois 
eonnty  seat  weekly  and  job  plant  with 
14  employees  and  management  com- 
awreial  job  plant,  also  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  work,  ad  solicitation,  job  and  ad 
eompoeition,  job  pricing,  sales  promo¬ 
tion.  Married.  44,  veteran.  2  children. 
Box  2034.  EkJitor  A  Publiaher. 


Arti$t$— Cartoon  Ut$ 


EBEE  LANCE  Cartoonist-Ekiitorial. 
Spscialist  on  local  political  subjects. 
Swks  part  time  work,  metropolitan 
area.  Samples  on  request.  Sam 
Schwartz,  581  Timpson  PI..  N.  Y.  65. 


AKTIST  Experienced  layout,  rough, 
nmprehensive,  lettering,  type  speci- 
kation.  Agency  and  Newspaper  Ex¬ 
perience.  Box  2122,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


All  Departments 


NEWSPAPER  HELP! 

Nation’s  largest  file.  48  hour  service. 
Call,  wire,  write,  Birch  Personnel,  59 
K  Madison,  Chicago,  Illinois,  CEntral 
W670. 


Cireulation 


ASSISTANT  Cireulation  Director  on 
Morning  and  Evening  operation  of 
SCO, 000  class,  desires  position  of  dr- 
eolation  Manager  on  smaller  paper. 
Experienced  in  all  phases  of  cireula¬ 
tion.  Family  man.  31,  best  of  refer- 
ences.  Box  2111,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
TdRMER  Labor  leader  in  delivery 
Hcking  a  position  as  Assistant  dr- 
enlation  Manager  or  News  Agency 
Manager.  Willing  to  travel  anywhere 
in  U.  S.  Box  2110,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Display  Advertising 


AD  MANAGER  —  small  or  medium 
daily.  10  years  experience,  age  41, 
family,  dependable.  Blxcellent  record. 
Besults  assured.  Box  2024,  Editor  ft 
Publisher, 


POSITION  AS  AD  MANAGER  wanted 
by  top  producer  present  staff.  Experi- 
need,  aggressive,  hard-working,  sin¬ 
cere.  Strong  on  sales,  layout,  copy.  20 
years  retail  sales,  merchandising,  man¬ 
agement.  Department  store,  newspaper 
advertising  experience.  Productive 
ideas.  Sound  knowledge  advertising, 
personnel  training,  leadership.  Family 
man,  60  years  YOUNG  1  Veteran,  ex¬ 
cellent  health.  Interviews  July-August. 
Prefer  South.  Southwest.  Want  valid, 
permanent  proposition,  future.  Present 
tamings  over  $6,000.  Box  1926,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  Univers- 
h»lty  graduate.  Marketing  major.  Grad- 
oats  work  in :  Social-Psychology,  Per- 
rnnnel.  Research  and  Administration. 
32,  Single,  will  relocate.  1  year  adver- 
Ueing  manager  national  manufactur¬ 
ing,  1  year  small  daily  advertising 
manager.  5  years  paper  experience: 
printers  devil,  metropmlitan  shopper 
display  desk,  merchandising  depart¬ 
ment.  Currently  employed  retail  staff 
m^or  metropolitan  daily.  Excellent 
•nles  record  and  references.  Desire  as- 
mciation  with  growing  publisher  or 
mam.  Potential  most  important  fac¬ 
tor.  Box  2047,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


AVA^ABLE  IMMEDIATELY  —  ad- 
certlsing  director  with  over  quarter 
experience  seeks  any  worth- 
•hlle  connection.  Adept  in  copy-writ- 
tog.  layout,  sales  and  administration. 
Solid  family  man  of  good  character 
jnd  habits.  Box  2023,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
nsher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN.  8  yean 
experience,  sales,  copy,  layout.  Vet¬ 
eran,  married,  age  32,  family.  Per¬ 
manent.  references,  prefer  Chart  Area 
10-12.  ^x  2048,  Editor  ft  Puhlisher. 

AVAILABLE  in  June  —  Advertising 
l^nager-Salesman.  80  yean  all  phases 
local  and  national.  Layout  and  copy 
my  specialty.  Want  to  settle  down  in 
Chart  Area  8  or  4.  Box  2016,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


WORKING  AD  MANAGER  or  Na¬ 
tional  Representative.  Now  employed 
on  large,  highly  comiietitive  noetropoll- 
tan  daily.  8  yean  experience.  Out¬ 
standing  substantiated  record.  College 
Graduate,  88  yean.  Box  2087,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

ADVER-nSING  SALESMAN  or  man¬ 
ager  in  San  Francisco  Area.  Strong 
on  copy  and  layout.  Same  job  past 
18  yean.  Journalism  graduate.  Now 
employed.  Top  refennees.  Handle  all 
accounts.  Box  2128,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


DISPLAY  —  Classified.  26  yean  ex¬ 
perience  largest  Midwest  paper  desires 
to  relocate  in  small  city.  Chart  Ana 
2  or  6.  Familiar  most  paper  operations. 
Age  40.  married,  children.  Refennees. 
Box  2115,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Editorial 


PSYCHOLOGIST  will  do  excellent 
child-care  column  tor  free.  Box  1828. 

Ed'tor  ft  Puhlisher. _ 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER,  five 
yean  experience,  wants  job  in  Chart 
Areas  6,  10.  11  or  12.  Steady,  depend¬ 
able  worker,  fast  and  aecunte.  Pres¬ 
ently  making  $80  a  week  on  daily  of 
6.000  circulation.  Univenity  gnduate, 
single,  veteran.  Write  Box  1929,  Edi- 

tor  ft  Publisher. _ 

26  YEARS  successful  experience  edi¬ 
torial.  advertising,  promotion  and  man¬ 
agement  daily  and  weekly  newspapen. 
Will  consider  lease  weekly  or  operate 
for  owner  on  salary  plus  profit  per- 
centage.  Box  1920.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
NEWSMAN,  knowhow ;  college :  sin¬ 
gle,  travel :  left  eye  bad ;  want  back 
to  press,  was  out :  start  at  base  pay ; 
no  draft :  pay  own  fare :  ready  no 

^x  2026.  IMitor  ft  Publisher. _ 

NEWSMAN  -  PHOTOGRAPHER.  S3, 
seeks  job  in  South  America.  Speak 
Spanish.  Box  2014,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

NINE  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 

Reporter 

Copy  Reader 

Telegraph  Editor 
EXPERIENCE  enough  to  fill  any  edi¬ 
torial  position :  Young  enough  (32)  to 
fit  into  any  staff. 

WANT  position  with  potential  for  spe¬ 
cial  writing,  editorial  page  or  special 
desk  assignment  permanently. 

BEST  professional  and  character  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  2027,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PICTURE  EDITOR.  Veteran,  age  29. 
Eight  years  on  major  metropolitan 
daily.  Disenchanted  with  "daily  rat- 
race”,  wants  to  fondle  pictures,  assist 
with  layouts  and  write  snappy  cap¬ 
tions  for  chain  of  weeklies  or  national 
pix  magazine.  Box  2042,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  AND  NEWS  Reporter.  June 
Grad.  BA-English.  4  years  college  edi¬ 
torial  experience  in  sports  and  news. 
Draft  exempt,  car.  Any  salarv  that  is 
fair.  Will  travel.  Box  2021.  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  in  12.000  Daily 
seeks  to  settle  in  larger  city ;  6  years 
experience,  B.J..  B.A.  Married.  Prefer 
Chart  Areas  6,  2,  1.  Box  2038,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


TOO  OLD  TO  START?  Not  mel  Aged 
in  World  War  II  and  mellowed  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  now  I'm  bottled  in  farming. 
Mr.  Editor,  I’ll  pay  my  fare  anywhere 
in  Europe  to  work  for  you.  Eixperience : 
advertising,  free-lance  news.  Marine 
flier  (major),  BA,  35.  sober,  married, 
three  off-spring.  Will  also  consider 
wire-service  or  publisher  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Box  2008,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


REPORTER-NEWSWRITER.  26,  mar¬ 
ried,  8  years  experience  every  phase  of 
news  with  major  New  York  network. 
Seeks  Newspaper  position.  Will  travel. 

Box  2009,  MItor  ft  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  81,  college  graduate,  sin¬ 
gle.  Now  employed.  7  years  experience 
sports,  features,  and  full  news  cover¬ 
age  of  surburban  community.  Wants 
position  in  straight  sports  or  any¬ 
where  ability  will  lead  to  advancennent. 
Top  references.  Prefer  Cha/t  Area  6. 
will  go  anywhere.  Box  2012,  Editor  ft 

Publlslier. _ 

WIRE  EDITOR.  80.  returning  from 
onee-in-Iifetime  European  pleasure  tour 
of  four  months,  wants  one-man  wire 
job  on  eastern  PM  daily  (20,000-30.000 
circulation).  Held  last  job  six  years. 
References.  Available  first  June.  Box 

2031,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  general  assignment 
2  years  8,000  daily  seeks  reporting  or 
desk  job  on  60.000-np  midwest  daily. 
Single,  23.  4-P.  J-Grad.  Accurate, 

versatile.  Box  2032.  Editor  ft  Pub- 

llsher. _ 

YOUNG  news  editor,  southwest,  seeks 
progressive  publisher  wanting  stea^, 
non-alcoholic  employe.  News,  feature, 
photo,  editing  experience  6  years 
weekly,  small  daily,  two  prises.  Active 
civic  affairs,  work  permitting.  Want 
good  community  for  family,  home  own- 
ershlp.  Box  2018,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
MANAGING  EDITOR— heavy  on  local 
news,  seeking  top  executive  news  spot 
on  small  daily  or  position  on  larger 
paper  leading  to  similar  post.  Am¬ 
bitious,  personable,  27,  married,  mak¬ 
ing  $100  week  as  Managing  Editor  of 
6,000  daily  with  1,500  increase  In  2 
years.  Available  immediately.  Box 
2061,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN,  top  refer- 
ences,  seeks  executive  position  or  top 
reportorial  assignment  in  Florida. 
Could  fill  bill  for  editorship  of  daily 
with  opportunities  to  grow.  Young,  16 
years  exi^erience.  Background  heavy 
on  polities  and  government.  Columnist. 
Box  2033,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY  —  Fes- 
ture  writer,  reporter,  BA.  VET.  24, 
married.  Some  advertising  and  public 
relations  experience.  Seek  interesting 
work  with  a  future.  Prefer  chart  areas 
1-2  but  will  travel.  Write  R.  Levi, 
29  Rockingham  St.,  Concord,  New 
Hampshire. 


LIKE  AMBITION? 

Young  family  man  wants  to 
be  part  of  aggressive  news¬ 
paper  looking  for  potential  ex¬ 
ecutive.  Wants  to  prove  ability 
with  ideas,  hard  work,  loyalty 
where  ability  can  ultimately 
lead  to  the  top.  Seven  years 
in  news  room  of  small-  and 
medium-circulation  dailies  at 
reporting,  photography,  desk, 
editorial  writing,  supervisory 
capacities ;  one  year  as  mid- 
westem  syndicate  and  news 
service  sales  representative 
with  leading  New  York  news¬ 
paper.  Midwestern  location 
preferred  but  opportunity  is 
main  objective.  Age  28.  Paul 
W.  Kellam,  256  North  Gould 
Road,  Columbus  9,  Ohio. 
Phone  EXeter  3342. 

NEW  ENGLAND  EDITORS! 
SOaETY-FEATURES  editor,  general 
reporter  4  years,  magazine  writer  6, 
VASSAR  B.A..  seeks  PERMANENT 
mrfium  daily  editing  or  reporting  post. 
Clips  to  show  unusual  layouts,  lively 
heads,  copy.  Can  visit  early  June.  Box 

2107,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

NEWSMAN,  eight  years  varied  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  college  teaching  post. 
BA.  SDX.  KTA.  awards.  Box  2104, 
FMitor  ft  Publisher. 

PNPA  EDITORS — Meet  (at  press  par¬ 
ley)  a  good  young  copy  editor  with  6 
years’  city  desk,  wire,  bent  experi¬ 
ence.  looking  to  change  by  ^ptember 

1 . _ Box  2114.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  -  fea¬ 
ture  writer.  J-Grad.  single,  26.  Army 
PI()  and  commercial  newsphoto  ex¬ 
perience.  Chart  Area  1  and  2.  Box 
2102.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


REPORTER  or  reporter-photographer 
j^  sought  on  DAILY  by  editor  of  top 
California  weekly  (17.000  circulation). 
College  journalism  graduate — Phi  Beta 
Kapi>a.  Young  woman  with  five  years 
editorial  experience.  Write  Box  2112, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER  -  REWRITE,  city  hall, 
court  house,  general  assignment,  fea¬ 

tures.  Degree,  married.  Box  2118,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


SLOT  HAN  on  60,000  afternoon  daily 
of  unusually  high  standards  seeks  desk 
job  on  Eastern  metropolitan  daily,  pr^ 
ferably  an  AM.  This  man  is  fast,  fully 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  desk  work 
and  can  write  good  heads.  Age  84.  Box 
2118,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WANTED — chance  to  grow  with  driv- 
ing  daily  by  29-year-old  Sunday-asslst- 
ant  news  editor  of  20,000  cireulatioa 
paper.  Now  in  Midwest,  but  will  go 
anywhere  there’s  a  JOB  to  be  done. 
Married.  BSJ.  MIA.  Vet.  SDX.  Try 

Box  2109,  Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 

YOUNG  NEWS  Editor  on  small  South¬ 
ern  daily  desires  to  relocate  in  New 
England  area.  Prefer  afternoon  daily 
in  city  of  at  least  30.000.  College 
graduate.  Draft  exempt.  Hard  worker, 
capable,  resourceful.  Box  2120,  Editor 

ft  Publisher. _ _ 

GOOD  NEWS  for  somebody  Icwking 
for  a  good  newsman.  Solid  experience: 
reporting,  deskwork,  features.  Radio 
background.  Young,  responsible,  lit¬ 
erate.  Have  ear.  Would  prefer  Gotham, 
but  will  go  anywhere  for  good  job  on 
daily,  radio  or  television  station.  Box 
2128,  Mitor  ft  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
SEEKS  RE-LOCATION  IN 
CALIFORNIA 

SUCCESSFUL  record  proves  excep¬ 
tional  ability  to  reduce  costs,  meet  edi¬ 
torial  requirements  and  maintain  serv¬ 
ice  to  advertieers.  Box  2034,  Editor  ft 
Publisher, 


MANAGEMENT,  does  your  page  cost 
satisfy  you?  Desire  to  work  with  pa¬ 
per  whose  composing  room  needs  vast 
improvement.  References :  Top  produo- 
tlon  men.  Desire  interview  at  Chicago 
ANPA.  Box  2025.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Photography 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER.  member 
NPPA,  44,  have  family.  Many  years 
experience  in  all  phases  of  News  pht^ 
tography  and  darkroom  in  U.  S.  and 
Europe.  Also  commercial.  Four  years 
in  this  country.  Speak  English,  Danish, 
some  German.  1  class  references.  Oper¬ 
ate  Fairchild.  Own  car,  new  cameras 
and  complete  darkroom  equipment  to 
set  up  anywhere.  Looking  for  staff 
position  or  affiliation  with  future. 
Daily  any  size.  Box  1923,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Promotion  Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  MAN  NOW 
EMPLOYED  by  top  company  seeks 
position  with  opportunity  tor  advance 
ment.  Formerly  with  New  York  City 
daily  in  reporting,  rewrite,  feature 
writing.  Service  publicity  during  draft 
period.  Ex-editor  college  daily.  Age  27. 
Box  1918.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  _ 

TELEVISION  NEWS  SPECIAU8T 
Now  employed  in  top  New  York  Job. 
Radio,  newsreel  background.  Anxious 
to  put  know-how  to  work  in  public  r^ 
lations  for  industrial  or  commercial 
firm  or  agency.  Young.  Married.  Will 
relocate.  Box  1916,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS  —  experienced 
writer,  4  years  with  national  associa¬ 
tion  in  Washington.  Wide  background 
mass  communications,  legislation,  edu¬ 
cation,  public  speaking.  Family  man, 
82,  traveled  U.S.  and  Europe.  B<» 
2016,  Ikiltor  ft  Publisher. 

PUBU(3  RELA'nONS  Writing  posi¬ 
tion  sought  by  ex-newspaperman  with 
five  years  experience  as  sports  Eiditor, 
Makeup  Editor,  city  hall  and  police 
reporter.  College  Grad,  English  Major, 
age  28.  vet.  single.  East  preferred. 
Box  2101,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Speaking  at  the  46th  annual 
Journalism  Week  banquet  at 
the  University  of  Missouri  May 
6  we  dwelt  briefly  on  some  of 
the  problems  facing  the  news¬ 
paper  business  today,  including 
flnancial  difficulties  involving 
high  costs,  and  suggested  that 
all  newspaper  workers  take  an¬ 
other  look  at  the  meaning  of 
the  word  “security.” 

“Is  it  to  the  advantage  of  any 
employe  to  win  security  in  the 
form  of  a  contractual  commit¬ 
ment  and  at  the  same  time 
jeopardize  that  security  by 
making  it  more  difficult  for  his 
employer  to  continue  in  busi¬ 
ness?”  we  asked. 

“Members  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  made  that 
fatal  mistake  in  the  case  of 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  which  sus¬ 
pended  publication  permanently 
because  the  Guild  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  publisher’s  warning 
that  he  could  not  meet  the  wage 
demands.  Others  may  be  making 
the  same  mistake  with  their 
employers. 

“Another  symptom  of  the 
same  misinterpretation  of  the 
word  ‘security’  is  appearing  in 
the  current  opposition  of  some 
mechanical  trades  unions  to  the 
introduction  of  new  machinery 
and  techniques  which  would  save 
time  and  money  in  production. 
It  is  their  contention  that  these 
new  devices  would  put  men  out 
of  work  when  in  reality  it  has 
been  the  experience  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  age  and  of  automation 
that  every  labor  saving  device 
permits  the  ultimate  expansion 
of  an  industry  thereby  creating 
more  and  more  jobs.” 

We  pointed  out  how  the 
Linotype  machine  opened  the' 
way  for  the  rapid  and  vast  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  printing  and 
publishing  industry  50  years 
ago  and  yet  unions  using  that 
machine  are  now  opposing 
newer  devices  which  would  sup¬ 
plement  and  supplant  them. 
The  Teletypesetter,  the  photo- 
composing  machine,  the  rapid 
etch,  etc.,  would  open  up  a  whole 
new  vista  for  the  printing  in¬ 
dustry  because  of  eventual  low¬ 
er  costs  but  unions  are  seeking 
to  tie  them  up  with  restrictive 
clauses  as  to  their  maintenance 
and  operation. 

*  «  <t> 

Henry  Ford  II  said  pretty 
much  the  same  thing  in  his 
address  to  the  annual  banquet 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  in 


New  York  two  weeks  ago.  Our 
comments  were  not  prompted  by 
him,  because  we  have  said  the 
same  things  previously  in  this 
space.  But  it  may  be  worthwhile 
to  re-emphasize  some  of  the 
things  Mr.  Ford  said  because  he 
should  know  something  about 
productive  problems  and  auto¬ 
mation  inasmuch  as  his  grand¬ 
father  was  the  originator  of 
mass  production  methods. 

“Recently,  we  have  had  a 
flurry  of  discussion  on  the  old 
and  shop-worn  subject  of 
whether  or  not  machines  will 
put  people  out  of  business,” 
Mr.  Ford  began. 

“I  think  it  is  worth  trying 
to  see  this  whole  matter  in  a 
calm  perspective.  Automation 
is  a  perfectly  logical,  tactical 
propaganda  weapon  for  the 
labor  leaders.  It’s  a  fine  whip¬ 
ping  boy.  If  I  were  a  union 
leader  today,  concerned  only 
with  short-time  objectives,  I 
too  would  doubtless  be'  raising 
the  roof  about  automation.  If 
you  want  to  stir  people  up, 
sometimes  you’ve  got  to  scare 
them — and  a  pretty  good  way 
to  do  that  is  to  get  them  worried 
about  their  jobs. 

“With  this  fact  firmly  in 
mind,  let’s  not  kid  ourselves — or 
let  anyone  else  kid  u.s — that 
automation  is  a  genuine  cur¬ 
rent  issue.  It’s  a  grossly  infiated 
issue — as  most  labor  economists 
well  know.  What’s  more,  there’s 
virtually  no  logical  relationship 
between  the  question  of  a 
guaranteed  annual  wage  and 
the  question  of  automation. 

“Of  course,  fe'w  people  today 
are  rash  enough  to  be  against 
progress,  so  some  union  leaders 
cloud  the  issue  by  saying  that 
they  just  want  to  set  up  a  few 
penalties  to  assure  that  busi¬ 
ness  will  introduce  new  ma¬ 
chinery  only  when  employment 
is  high. 

*  *  4^ 

“Let’s  keep  our  perspective 
by  remembering  that,  so  far, 
technical  advances  have  stead¬ 
ily  created  more,  and  not  fewer 
jobs,”  Mr.  Ford  said. 

“All  signs  point  to  a  premium 
labor  market  ge'nerally  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  Our  popula¬ 
tion  will  increase  20%  in  the 
next  10  years,  but  the  age 
group  actually  available  for 
jobs  will  increase  by  only  six 
percent.  There’s  absolutely  no 
evidence  now  to  justify  predic- 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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May  17 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Sheraton  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

May  17 — Michigan  Press  Circulation  conference,  Porter  Hotel, 
Lansing,  Mich. 

May  17-18 — Chicago  Tribune  Forum  on  Distribution  and  Adver¬ 
tising,  W-G-N  Studio  Theatre,  Chicago. 

May  20 — Maine  Associated  Press,  annual  seminar  for  managing 
editors  and  telegraph  editors.  University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Me. 

May  20-21 — PNPA,  Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  Nittany  Lion 
Inn,  University  Parle,  Pa. 

May  20-21 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  spring 
meeting,  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 

May  22-24— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance 
Officers,  western  regional  conference.  Mission  Inn,  Riverside,  Calif. 

May  23-27— Seminar  on  Newspaper  Design,  conducted  by  Gilbert 
P.  Farrar,  sponsored  by  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  Chicago. 

May  25-27— Catholic  Press  Association  of  the  US,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Statler  Hotel,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

May  25-28 — Associated  Business  Publications,  annual  conference, 
the  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

May  26-27 — Oregon  Press  Women's  workshop,  Salem,  Ore. 

May  28-29 — Arkansas  Mechanical  Conference.  Majestic  Hotel, 
Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

June  2-4 — West  Virginia  Press  Association,  summer  outing,  Beckley, 
W.  Va. 

June  3-4 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  summer  convention, 
Ruidoso,  N.  M. 

June  3-5— Press  Photographers  Short  Course,  8th  annual.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

June  5-8 — AN  PA  Mechanical  Conference,  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

June  6-10 — Seminar  on  Newspaper  Design,  conducted  by  Gilbert 
P.  Farrar,  sponsored  by  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

June  8-11 — National  Press  Photographers'  Association  convention, 
Broadmoor  Hotel,  Colorado  Springs,  Denver,  Colo. 

June  9-11 — ^Tennessee  Press  Association,  87th  annual  summer  con¬ 
vention.  Hotel  Patten,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

June  10 — Kentucky  Associated  Press  Newspaper  Members,  meet¬ 
ing  Cumberland  Falls,  State  Park,  Kentucky. 

June  10-11 — ^Texas  Press  Association,  76th  annual  convention  and 
diamond  jubilee,  Galvez  Hotel,  Galveston,  Texas. 

June  12-17 — Special  Libraries  Association.  Newspaper  Division, 
annual  meeting.  Hotel  Statler,  Detroit.  Mich. 

June  13-16 — International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers, 
council  meeting,  Rathaus,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

June  16-19 — National  Editorial  Association,  annual  convention, 
Banff  Springs  Hotel.  Alberta,  Canada. 

June  17-18 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers,  68th  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Umpqua  Hotel,  Roseburg,  Ore. 


fliun  Kflnodi 

FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND 
SALE  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 


1701 K  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Lincoln  Building  . . .  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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“How  much  electricity  is  there,  Dad?" 


You  can  answer  that  question— as  well 
as  Jimmy's  dad  can. 

The  answer  is  pretty  clear— there’s 
plenty  of  electricity. 

Just  look  around  your  house.  Elec¬ 
tric  lights— radio  and  television— re¬ 
frigerator,  range,  washer,  dryer, 
dishwasher,  clocks,  vacuum  cleaner. 
You’ll  think  of  many  other  electric 
helpers  at  work  or  standing  ready. 

There’s  plenty  of  electricity  because 
America’s  electric  light  and  power 
companies  keep  the  supply  ahead  of 
your  needs.  Today  you’re  using  twice 


AMERICA’S  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES’ 


as  much  electricity  as  you  did  in 
1945.  In  5  or  10  years  you’ll  be 
using  a  lot  more.  The  new  power 
plants  and  equipment  to  bring  you 
that  additional  electricity  are  already 
being  built  or  on  the  drawing  boards. 


This  is  a  good  thing  to  remember 
when  you  hear  people  say  that  the 
federal  government  ought  to  build 
more  electric  power  plants.  That  is 
unnecessary— and  a  waste  of  tax 
dollars.  In  addition,  government- 
built  power  plants  present  the  threat 
of  a  socialistic  U.  S.  A. 


Last  y«ar  Americans  used  almost  475  billion  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity  and  had  an  antple  margin  in  reserve. 
That’s  about  45%  of  all  the  world's  total.  By  1965  the 
nation  will  use  twice  as  much.  The  electric  companies 
are  ^rnling  about  $3  billion  a  year  for  new  plants  and 
facilities  so  you'll  always  have  plenty  of  electricity. 


1955 


‘'YOU  ARE  THERE"— CBS  television— witness  history’s  great  events 


*Namas  on  regnest  from  this  msfazine 


Printed  in  U.  S.  A. 


Pulitzer  Prize 

for  distinguished  national  reporting* 


Anthony  Lewis 

of  The  Washington  Daily  News 


Another  example  of  determined  and  honest 
reporting,  backed  up  by  Scripps-Hovvard 
Newspapers’  vigorous  and  independent 
editorial  policy. 

Why  are  stories  such  as  Mr.  Lewis’ 
effective?  Why  can  a  newspaper  function  as  a 
powerful  instrument  for  public  good? 

Because — 

Rejmrters  on  The  Washington  Daily 
News  know  that  when  they  write  the  truth,  it 
gets  printed.  v 

Readers  of  The  Washington  Daily  News 
know  the  truth  when  they  see  it — and  they 
see  it  in  The  News! 


*The  award  resulted  from  a  series  of  stories  Mr.  Lewis  wrote 
for  The  Washington  Daily  News  on  the  ii\justice  done 
Abraham  Chasanow,  a  Na\’y  Department  employee  who  was 
suspended  as  a  loyalty  risk.  Mr.  Lewis'  stories  reopened  the 
case  and  brought  complete  vindication  and  reinstatement 
for  Mr.  Chasanow.  The  Navy  Department  further  admitted 
that  the  case  proved  the  necessity  for  improved  methods  of 
handling  such  security  matters.  The  Chasanow  case  typified 
and  symbolized  the  fight  against  the  fruits  of  malice  and 
fear  which  those  interested  in  good  government  have  been 
making.  The  Washington  Daily  News  counts  it  an 
obligation  . . .  and  a  privilege  ...  to  have  been  instrumental 
in  an  important  victory  in  that  fight. 
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